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“The  Lord’s  Song  in  a 
Strange  Land” 

1. — ^THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  REFUGEE  WRITER 

BY  RUDOLPH  S.  KIEVE 

For  the  last  few  years  the  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
keeping  us  informed  about  the  continuous  trickle  of  European 
novelists  to  our  shores,  first  and  mainly  from  German  speaking 
countries. 

This  influx,  the  first  immigration  of  intellectuals  on  a  large  scale, 
not  only  concerns  the  newcomers  with  their  personal  problem  of  sur¬ 
vival,  but  it  concerns  too  the  nation  which  receives  them,  offering  in  the 
worst  of  cases  only  an  impersonal  sort  of  refuge.  On  the  whole  the  recep¬ 
tion  has  been  kind,  kind  for  the  mixture  of  pity,  respea  and  curiosity 
which  we  have  even  for  our  own  writers  and  poets,  and  kind  too  for  • 
the  innocuous  sort  of  snobbism  and  intellectual  vanity  which  transforms 
the  guest  from  a  hungry  man  into  one  who  honors  his  host’s  plate  by 
eating  from  it.  Somehow  we  feel,  and  justly  so,  that  these  men  not  only 
represent  themselves,  but  a  good  and  persecuted  cause,  that  they  are 
a  united  army  of  the  spirit,  art  and  human  freedom,  ambassadors  of  hope 
and  endurance  for  a  temporarily  submerged  continent.  They  seem  to 
carry  the  salvaged  spores  of  a  sacred  vegetation  which  can  no  longer  sur- 
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vivc  in  the  changed  climate  of  Europe.  But  after  receiving  them  in  this 
glorified  capacity,  we  must  settle  down  to  investigate  without  prejudice 
what  these  men  are  when  they  take  off  the  mantle  of  messengers  and 
become  themselves,  for  if  we  do  not  do  this  we  shall  soon  be  disap¬ 
pointed  and  confused  and  do  injustice  to  those  whom  we  shall  hold 
responsible  for  our  disappointment  although  they  were  innocent  of 
any  conscious  duplicity. 

Of  the  well-known  refugee  novelists  like  Thomas  Mann,  Sigrid 
Undset,  Romain  Rolland,  one  can  say  that  since  they  were  established 
personalities  in  the  international  world  of  letters  their  old  and  new 
works  will  continue  to  be  translated  as  before.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  this  international  world  has  become  a  polyglot  assembly  in  the 
United  States,  a  governing  body  so  to  speak  without  a  people  to  rule.  Of 
the  group  of  novelists  hitherto  unknown  to  American  readers  it  may 
be  said  that  they  have  a  chance  to  survive  as  writers  only  if  they  acquire 
suflBciently  fluent  and  exact  knowledge  of  English  to  write  in  it.  That 
this  can  be  done  has  been  proved  at  least  once,  namely  by  Joseph  Conrad, 
who  however,  besides  having  an  extraordinary  capacity  to  live  himself 
into  a  new  mother  tongue  was  far  younger  than  the  bulk  of  refugee 
writers  when  he  started  his  career  as  an  English  novelist.  This  linguistic 
ability  is  not  necessarily  and  essentially  a  part  of  the  complex  talent  for 
writing,  but  any  member  of  this  group  who  is  not  gifted  with  this  rare 
ability  has  a  less  than  slim  chance  to  make  himself  known  as  a  writer  to 
the  American  reader.  Apart  from  the  manifold  national,  social,  personal 
backgrounds  and  the  divergent  individual  characters,  apart  from  literary 
merit  and  fame,  all  of  these  men,  known  and  unknown,  are  facing  in 
common  a  full  measure  of  difficulties. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  writer  to  go  and  live  abroad  as  an  emissary  of 
his  country  and  an  explorer  of  new  horizons  for  his  readers  at  home 
without  breaking  off  with  the  country  whom  he  serves  as  an  instrument 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  acquisition,  and  another  thing  to  leave  his 
country  as  an  exile.  The  exile  must  speak  the  universal  human  language 
if  he  wishes  to  be  heard  outside  the  borders  of  his  former  nation.  He  is 
not  any  longer  the  representative  and  incorporator  of  interesting  national 
qualities  of  which  one  wants  to  know  because  one  cannot  go  exploring 
oneself.  And  even  if  his  international  reputation  had  formerly  been 
based  on  this  successful  incorporation,  he  now  stands  alone  and  speaks 
alone,  no  longer  for  a  reality  which  he  disclaims,  but  for  a  hope  which 
he  claims.  He  now  writes  mainly  for  the  American  who  to  him  perhaps 
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represents  the  only  human  being  left,  as  the  United  States  is  for  him  not 
just  a  refuge  but  the  sole  haven  of  hope  and  survival.  Yet  it  must  be  real¬ 
ized  that  the  foundations  of  his  world  were  laid  among  such  small  and 
modest  things  as  the  smell  of  certain  flowers,  the  call  of  certain  birds,  the 
sight  of  the  sea  shore,  a  river  bed,  clouds,  the  colors  of  the  earth,  of  the 
leaves,  of  the  sky  and  the  cadences  of  words  spoken  by  the  people  of  his 
home  community. 

And  even  if  he  can  remember  all  this  deep  in  his  heart  and  write  out 
of  it  as  of  that  which  docs  not  change,  as  of  that  which  has  a  fair  measure 
of  eternity,  he  knows  it  is  now  populated  by  a  new  tribe  of  human  beings, 
stranger  and  less  understandable  to  him  than  his  new  countrymen.  Here 
lies  the  whole  tragedy.  He  cannot  allude  to  the  old  familiar  associations 
for  they  arc  unknown  to  his  new  friend  and  arc  condemned  and  ridiculed 
by  his  enemy.  He  is  deprived  of  the  whole  arsenal  of  familiar  things  and 
situations  with  which  his  fantasy  could  stage  a  play  and  which  have 
served  him  to  make  his  figures  visible,  for  how  can  he  awaken  an  echo  in 
the  breast  of  his  new  friend  when  he  strikes  a  melody  which  his  new 
enemy  has  just  banished  from  his  car? 

A  radical  change  of  scene  proves  as  fatal  to  the  contemporary  refugee 
novelist  as  transplantation  into  another  era,  for  whereas,  through  the 
kindly  slow  course  of  time,  some  writers  of  the  past  may  fall  into  oblivion 
painlessly,  the  refugee  novelist  must  undergo  the  operation  without  anes¬ 
thesia. 

It  is  only  since  the  medieval  Catholic  empire  broke  down  and  in  its 
place  the  map  of  Europe  became  a  vast  mosaic,  that  such  a  catastrophe 
was  possible.  For  only  since  then  has  all  poetry  and  prose  become  increas¬ 
ingly  and  inevitably  national.  Therefore  too,  it  is  correct  to  observe  that 
the  greater  a  novelist  the  more  strength  he  draws  from  his  own  soil  and 
language  and  the  more  he  transforms  these  national  and  topographic 
forces  into  an  unspccializcd,  because  non-religious,  human  universality. 
The  novelist  who  remains  too  closely  bound  to  his  national  and  geo¬ 
graphic  origin  is  of  no  importance  to  anyone  who  docs  not  participate  in 
the  same  fundamental  experiences,  while  he  who  is  fed  solely  on  intellec¬ 
tual  gossip  concerning  the  universality  which  others  have  created  before 
him,  remains  but  a  commentator,  the  commentator  being  that  novelist 
who  had  had  no  primary  experiences,  but  possesses  a  gift  for  surveying 
those  of  others.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  contemporary  novelists  belong  to  this  group,  for  this  human  univer¬ 
sality  is  a  realm  into  which  comparatively  few  readers  and  comparatively 
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few  novelists  ever  penetrate  either  with  their  creativeness  or  with  their 
perceptiveness.  Therefore,  the  element  of  a  national  wherefrom  must  re¬ 
ceive  far  greater  consideration  than  the  element  of  the  spiritual  whereto. 
For  all  novelists  who  belong  to  the  ranks  of  quality  rather  than  to  those 
of  genius  are  more  national  than  universal.  Novel  writing  unlike  philo¬ 
sophical  and  scientific  writing  is  not  an  effort  to  abstract  experiences  in  a 
language  of  signs  universally  understandable  and  acceptable,  nor  is  any 
organic  language  an  international  medium  of  exchange.  Therefore, 
novel  writing  does  not  attempt  to  reduce  the  human  substance  to  a 
limited  number  of  generally  valid  formulas  but  to  show  how  the  seed 
of  human  substance  branches  off  into  countless  varieties  of  the  few  pas¬ 
sions,  the  few  verities,  the  few  errors  which  we  know  according  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  was  planted.  Writing  is  essentially  national  only  in  the 
sense  that  a  language  is  a  given  spiritual  frame  within  which  the 
similarities  of  phenomena  outweigh  the  differences.  The  language  being 
an  older,  more  elastic,  more  permanent  frame  than  even  the  historical 
and  the  national  one,  which  are  unthinkable  without  it. 

To  belong  to  a  language  means  far  more  than  to  belong  only  to  a 
nation.  The  language  is  a  common  denominator  to  which  all  other  mani¬ 
festations  can  be  reduced.  A  translation  therefore  is  an  attempt  to  trans¬ 
pose  a  work  from  one  world  into  another  with  that  world’s  rhythm, 
temperament  and  its  different  structure,  social,  economic,  psychological, 
etc.  It  is  a  transposition  which  cannot  render  the  wealth  of  specific  dif¬ 
ferences  except  with  the  help  of  equivalents  and  it  can  render  only  the 
few  passions,  the  few  verities,  the  few  errors  of  which  we  were  already 
aware.  Are  we  really  profoundly  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  endless 
wealth  into  abstract  figures  ?  Do  we  really  succeed  in  reviving  the  abstrac¬ 
tions  into  the  original  life  from  which  they  were  gained  ?  Can  the  Ger¬ 
man  exile  novelist  for  instance  live  forward  instead  of  grieving  back  ? 
Has  his  Germany  not  become  an  inner  private  kingdom,  less  a  prophecy 
of  things  to  come  than  a  memory  of  things  past  ?  These  questions  are 
important  but  no  historical  precedent  holds  an  answer  for  us. 

The  European  novelists  bring  with  them  not  only  their  craftsman¬ 
ship,  their  saturation  with  their  native  culture,  but  they  bring,  too, 
innumerable,  undigested,  frameless  and  in  a  higher  sense  still  private 
fragments  of  horror,  dread,  instability  and  shattered  creeds.  These  frag¬ 
ments  have  not  yet  undergone  the  whole  and  painful  process  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  personal  psychological  reaction  into  superpersonal  human 
meaning.  For  a  while  all  attempts  by  the  contemporary  writer  to  capture 
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the  recent  European  events  in  the  form  of  a  novel  will  be  punctured  by 
the  hysterical  voice  of  an  eye  witness  to  a  calamity.  There  is  no  way  of 
being  objective,  detached,  strong  enough  to  come  to  terms  today  in  a 
lasting  way  with  Europe’s  tragic  events.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  talent, 
not  even  one  of  genius,  but  one  of  proportion  between  the  power  of  the 
happenings  and  the  strength  of  even  the  strongest  single  mind  or  soul. 
Let  the  interpretation  be  in  the  hands  of  political  writers  such  as  Rausch- 
ning  or  Heiden  and  take  their  word  for  what  it  is  worth  to  you.  The 
scientific,  philosophic,  psychological,  economic  approach  is  always  legit¬ 
imate.  The  artistic,  the  sublimated  one  in  which  one  single  soul’s  expe¬ 
rience  becomes  exemplary  for  all  souls  is  closed  as  long  as  the  single  soul 
tries  prematurely  to  speak  for  a’l  instead  of  for  himself  alone.  The  novel 
always  speaks  for  the  multitude,  but  it  can  honestly  do  so  only  after  it 
has  gained  the  distance  to  the  event  it  speaks  of.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  speak  of  this  disaster  which  can  be  at  once  a  piece  of  art,  a  piece  of  life 
and  a  piece  of  truth ;  that  is  the  confessional  autobiography,  the  revelation 
of  a  personal  faith,  that  may  have  in  it  the  grains  of  a  transpersonal 
clarification.  For  the  rest  our  terror-stricken  minds  arc  filled  with  super¬ 
stitions  of  a  psychological,  economical,  political  nature,  which  in  the  heat 
of  battle  may  guide  us  like  a  prayer  but  in  the  calm  of  the  aftermath  give 
way  to  more  profound  understanding. — Oklahoma  City. 


“The  Lord’s  Song  in  a  Strange  Land” 

II — WHAT  REFUGEE  WRITERS  ARE  DOING 

BY  F.  C.  WEISKOPF 

The  writer  in  exile  is  faced  with  infinite  difficulties  which  would 
seem  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  any 
work.  There  arc  the  material  obstacles — the  struggle  for  the  nec¬ 
essary  minimum  of  money,  the  difficulty  of  securing  permission  to  re¬ 
main  in  any  given  country,  the  unsatisfactory  living  conditions,  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  library  facilities,  indeed  in  many  cases  even  the  lack  of  a  type¬ 
writer.  Beyond  all  this,  the  mental  and  spiritual  depression  of  exile,  the 
necessity  of  living  in  a  foreign-language  atmosphere,  the  impossibility  of 
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finding  leisure,  favorable  working  conditions,  uninterrupted  concentra¬ 
tion,  etc.  (Of  course  all  this  is  not  applicable  to  those  few  fortunate  ones 
who  have  at  their  disposal  sufficient  money  to  live  on  and  the  assurance 
of  a  publisher  for  their  manuscripts,  even  in  exile.)  A  further  discour¬ 
aging  factor  is  the  lack  of  a  market  for  their  books  in  their  own  language, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  publishing  house  to  consider  a  translation. 

When,  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  literature  in  exile  does  not  give  up,  but 
courageously  maintains  its  existence,  that  is  a  good  sign  of  its  high  quality 
and  of  its  inherent  right  to  live.  This  attribute  can,  in  all  confidence,  be 
ascribed  to  the  emigre  literature  in  the  German  language.  The  German 
exiles  continue  to  write  with  great  persistence,  and  their  work  in  the  last 
few  years  is — considering  the  difficulties  which  beset  them — imposing. 

The  following  survey  is  of  necessity  very  fragmentary.  Even  in  the 
day  of  clipper  ships  and  radiograms  it  frequently  takes  eight  weeks  for 
a  letter  to  pass  between  France  and  America.  Moreover,  the  exiles  arc 
scattered  throughout  every  continent.  But  with  all  that  it  will  perhaps 
be  worth  while  to  point  out  by  means  of  a  few  examples  how  these 
exiles  arc  striving  to  keep  alive  and  to  develop  still  further  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  literature. 

The  most  astonishing  phenomenon  of  the  cmigr^  literature  is  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  the  works  which  have  originated  in  concentration  camps. 
In  the  camp  of  the  “undesirables”  at  Lc  Vcrnct  (in  unoccupied  France) 
the  interned  authors  have  written  a  considerable  body  of  novels,  short 
stories,  and  plays.  Friedrich  Wolf  has  finished  a  play  Beaumarchais,  oder 
die  Gehurt  des  Figaro,  Theodor  Balk  has  written  a  novel  which  has  for 
its  theme  the  Spanish  War  and  his  experiences  in  exile;  Bruno  Frci, 
Rudolf  Leonhard  and  others  have  written  short  stories.  There  arc  numer¬ 
ous  “Lagcrgcdichtc,”  the  work  of  Friedrich  Wolf  and  Leonhard  Frci. 
Some  of  these  have  found  their  way  into  American  publications,  others 
were  recited  in  the  camp  during  their  “entertainment  evenings.”  There 
has  even  arisen  in  the  Lc  Vcrnct  Camp  a  new  critical  literature.  Works 
by  the  inmates  of  the  camp  and  by  a  few  women  from  the  outside  were 
read  aloud  in  the  circle  of  interned  authors  and  thus  offered  for  open 
criticism  and  discussion.  The  extraordinary  moral  value  of  these  sessions 
is  attested  by  letters. 

In  the  Australian  internment  camps,  whither  certain  Antinazi-Gcr- 
man  writers  were  sent  from  England,  there  have  been  productions  of 
plays  written  within  the  camp  itself.  Max  Zimmering  is  working  on  a 
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novel  dealing  with  his  stay  in  England,  Werner  Turk  on  a  portrayal  of 
his  flight  from  Norway. 

There  have  been  recently  only  the  barest  scraps  of  news  from  the 
German  language  authors  in  England.  Many  of  them  are  still  interned. 
Among  those  who  are  at  liberty,  the  German-Czech  Ludwig  Winder 
is  working  on  a  novel  whose  theme  is  the  Munich  tragedy  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  Friedrich  Burschell  has  been  writing  away  at  a  Schiller  biog¬ 
raphy;  Alfred  Kerr  has  a  new  volume  of  verse  together. 

In  the  Canadian  camps  are  Jan  Peterson,  whose  book  My  Street  was 
a  sensation  in  England,  and  Hans  Kahle,  who  commanded  a  division  in 
the  Spanish  War.  Both  are  now  at  work  on  non-belletristic  projects. 

Ludwig  Renn,  teaching  in  a  Mexican  school,  has  put  on  paper  his 
reminiscences  of  the  royal  court  of  Saxony.  He  was,  before  the  War  of 
1914,  an  adjutant  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony.  Bodo  Uhse  is  finishing 
—also  in  Mexico — his  novel  An  griff  auf  Wyst.  Theme:  German  officers 
in  the  period  from  1933-1940.  Egon  Erwin  Kisch  and  Gustav  Regler  are 
neighbors  to  Renn  and  Uhse.  Since  his  great  novel  of  reportage,  so  often 
remodelled.  The  Great  Crusade,  Regler  has  not  undertaken  any  new 
project.  Kisch  is  giving  his  autobiography  a  final  polishing;  tentative 
title.  Crawling  in  the  Inky  River,  scope,  the  years  until  1914  and  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  “Somewhere  in  France”  are  Anna  Seghers,  Ruth 
Jensen,  Alfred  Kantorowicz  and  Hans  Marchwitza.  All  of  these  have 
new  manuscripts  completed:  Anna  Seghers  a  novel  Das  siebte  Kreuz 
(the  several  fates  of  seven  victims  of  a  concentration  camp),  Alfred  Kan¬ 
torowicz  his  Spanisches  Tagebuch,  Ruth  Jensen  a  collection  of  Novellen 
and  Hans  Marchwitz  a  novel  of  emigres. 

Bert  Brecht,  tossed  up  at  Helsinki  by  the  storm,  was,  at  last  writing, 
busy  with  new  dramatic  experiments. 

Johannes  R.  Becher  and  Willi  Bredel — ^both  in  Russia — have  pub¬ 
lished  new  books,  the  former  a  volume  of  Sonette,  the  latter  a  collection 
of  historical  talcs  from  the  French  revolution  period,  Der  Kommissar 
am  Rhein.  An  autobiographical  novel  by  Bredel  is  announced  for  pub¬ 
lication  this  Spring. 

The  greater  part  of  the  exiled  German  writers  arc  living  in  the 
United  States.  A  relatively  large  number  have  been  able  to  place  boc^s 
with  American  publishers.  Others  arc  still  hoping  to  do  so. 

Lion  Fcuchtwangcr  has  started  work  on  the  “fourteen  novels”  which 
he  still  has  on  his  program.  Concurrently  he  is  writing  an  account  of 
his  escape  from  France.  Heinrich  Mann  brought  with  him  his  “French 
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daybook,”  which  is  to  appear  in  the  course  of  this  year.  Since  his  Verun- 
treuter  Himmel  (Embezzled  Heaven)  Franz  Werfel  has  set  about  a 
book  dealing  with  the  fate  of  the  recently  exiled  author. 

Alfred  Polgar,  Leonhard  Frank,  Friedrich  Thorberg  arc  working  in 
Hollywood  for  the  movies.  Ferdinand  Bruckner  is  writing  away  on  a  ' 
yarn  from  the  Peasants’  War  epoch,  and  incidentally  at  a  dramatization 
of  Wcrfcl’s  40  Tage  des  Musa  Dagh.  Ernst  Waldingcr  is  ready  to  bring 
out  a  stout  volume  of  verses,  all  on  American  themes,  as  soon  as  a 
publisher  is  available.  Ernst  Bloch  has  completed  a  significant  philo¬ 
sophical  work  Die  Tr  'dume  vom  besseren  Leben  and  is  looking  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  Wicland  Hcrzfcldc  has  a  play  Der  Anfang  vom  Ende  which  deals 
with  the  collapse  of  France.  Alex  Wedding  has  completed  the  manu¬ 
script  of  a  juvenile.  Die  Fahne  des  Pfeiferhdnslein,  which  goes  back  to 
the  time  just  before  the  German  Peasant  War. 

Klaus  Mann  is  publishing  a  book  on  famous  Europeans  who  have 
lived  in  America  or  who  have  written  about  America.  Hermann  Kesten, 
whose  I  The  King  appeared  in  the  Fall,  is  at  work  on  a  Uebesroman  aus 
unserer  Zeit  which  he  expects  to  finish  sometime  next  fall.  Bruno  Frank 
has  finished  the  manuscripts  of  a  play  and  a  huge  novel  16J000  Franken. 
Will  Schaper,  the  biographer  of  Thomas  Mann  and  author  of  a  book 
Kolonialware  macht  Weltgeschichte,  is  at  work  on  a  Biographie  der 
Demokratie.  Oskar  Maria  Grafs  recent  The  Life  of  My  Mother  was 
conspicuously  successful.  At  present  he  is  busy  dramatizing  his  novel 
Bolwieser.  Raoul  Auernheimer  has  had  published  a  biography  of  Mct- 
tcrnich.  And  the  writer  of  the  present  sketch  has  written  a  novel  which 
figures  in  the  spring  list  of  a  New  York  publisher.  Title  Danube  Waltz, 
theme,  a  middle  European  family  in  the  last  year  of  peace,  1913.  This 
novel  is  the  initial  one  of  a  series. — New  Y or \  City. 


“...On  Hitler’s  birthday,  a  sound  truck 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  hotel  (the  Ho¬ 
tel  d’Angleterre,  situated  on  one  of  the 
main  squares  in  Copenhagen,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  German  staff),  and  began 
playing  the  Danish  national  anthem. 
The  Danes  naturally  removed  their  hats 
and  stood  at  attention.  As  they  did  so  the 
whole  scene  was  photographed  by  a 
movie  camera,  and  not  long  thereafter 
these  pictures  were  released  showing  the 


people  of  Copenhagen  saluting  the  Ger¬ 
man  leader  in  honor  of  his  birthday.’’ 
From  an  address  by  Professor  Eric  C. 
Bellquist  of  the  University  of  California, 
printed  in  a  broadside  from  the  Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian  Foundation). 

(From  a  book-review  in  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Forum):  “Mr.  .  .  .  seems  to  have 
read  everything,  except  the  proof  of  his 
own  book.  .  .  .” 


French  Literature, 
Whither  Now? 

BY  FRANgOIS  DENOEU 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  notorious  “Wc,  Henri-Philippe-Omer  Petain, 
Marshal  of  France,  hereby  decree”  has  not  yet  been  prefixed  to 
any  ukase  regimenting  the  French  literati,  but  Anastasie,  of  the 
genus  termagant  and  the  guillotinine  scissors,  is  even  more  uninspir- 
ingly  than  during  the  pre-armistice  days,  presiding  over  intellectual  life 
in  the  two  sealed  and  estranged  parts  of  France.  How  can  a  writer’s  na¬ 
tural  gifts  and  originality  not  be  congealed  into  numbness  and  me¬ 
diocrity  when  he  is  allowed  no  other  muse,  and  when  the  soul-searing, 
batwinged  Egeria  points  to  the  new  trinity,  “Country,  Work,  Family,” 
as  obligatory  subjects  whose  handling  ought  not  to  be  tainted  with 
the  defunct  spirit  of  “Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.”  Sing  therefore  of 
a  reduced  France,  and  not  beyond,  internationalists  who,  inspired  by 
Romain  Rolland,  had  shared  his  noble  dream  of  world  reconciliation; 
sing  now  of  la  patrie,  the  return  to  the  soil  and  sancta  simplicitas  et  igno- 
rantia,  with  the  prescribed  accents  of  Dcroulcde  and  de  Laprade;  sing  of 
Work,  but  not  with  the  democratic,  passionate  lyricism  of  Zola  and  the 
militant  sympathy  of  Pierre  Hamp;  don’t  make  it  synonymous  with  joy, 
but  with  duty;  sing  of  the  Family,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Cognac  Prize, 
sing  of  de-streamlined  mothers,  and  children  in  baker’s  dozens,  and  then 
the  shades  of  Berquin  and  Coppee  will  bless  you  and  draw  you  into  their 
nothingness! 

We  now  hear  that  literature,  since  the  advent  of  la  gucuse,  the  Third 
Republic,  has  been  a  strong  liquor  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
soul,  just  as  le  pernod  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  softness  of  the 
body;  Marshal  Petain  and  General  Weygand,  both  de  I* Academic  Fran- 
gaise,  with  the  help  of  their  orthodox  fellow-members  Henri  Bordeaux 
and  Andre  Chaumeix,  are  out  to  dealcoholize  the  literary  beverage  to 
a  flat  16  per  cent  of,  let  us  say,  talent  rather  than  genius,  which  is  in 
fact  close  enough  to  the  average  rating  of  that  dignified  body  which 
Richelieu — a  great  statesman  but  a  colorless  author — made  only  a  little 
better  than  in  his  own  literary  likeness.  Nul  n*aura  d’esprit  que  nous  et 
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nos  amis,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  show  more  ability — barring  original¬ 
ity — than  the  very  best  bien-pensants  of  the  old-ladyish  assembly  within 
which  those  lights — Baudelaire  would  say  phares — ,  Bergson,  Valery, 
Mauriac,  Duhamel,  who  are  shining  high  above  the  rest,  are  being 
ordered  to  dim  some  of  their  individualistic,  liberty-seeking  beams. 

What  of  the  non-members,  the  writers  that  are  universally  acclaimed 
as  the  masters  of  contemporary  French  literature,  Jules  Romains,  Romain 
Rolland,  Gide,  Cocteau,  Giraudoux,  Claudel  ?  Their  works  and  aims  arc 
many  and  different,  but  they  arc  unanimous  in  their  condemnation 
of  dictatorship  and  its  extinguishers  of  literary  talent;  it  is  hard  to 
visualize  them  writing  under  duress — they  would  rather  keep  that  lofty 
silence  that  Vigny  advocated — and  every  “Free”  Frenchman  rejoices 
that  Jules  Romains  has  become  one  of  them  too,  and  is  able  to  proceed 
arm  in  arm  with  his  brilliant  double,  Jallez,  along  the  sometimes 
devious  but  always  thought-inspiring  paths  of  intellectual  experimenta¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  La  douceur  de  vivre,  the  eighteenth  volume  of  Les 
hommes  de  bonne  volonte,  Jallez  was  left  on  the  threshold  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  now  a  forbidden  subject  to  the  French,  but  America  is  giving 
him  his  chance  to  perform  on  the  cello  of  Briand,  the  mud-stained 
pilgrim  of  peace,  a  gold  idol  which  the  acid  of  defeat  has  turned  into 
“vile  lead.” 

When  last  in  the  news,  in  the  summer  of  1938,  Romain  Rolland  had 
just  completed  his  Uving  Thoughts  of  Rousseau,  and  settled  in  the 
ancient  town  of  Vezelay,  in  his  native  Nivernais;  he  described  it  as  “an 
extensive  observatory,  larger  and  freer  than  the  Switzerland  of  these 
days,”  where  he  had  lived  since  1914;  now  the  observatory  has  become 
a  prison;  the  “enchanted  soul”  bleeds  on  the  thorns  of  nazism  but  will 
never  worship  what  it  has  burned. 

Gide,  you  other  grand  old  man  of  modern  French  literature,  whom 
the  Tartuffes  called  the  “prince  of  darkness,”  and  likened  to  Socrates  in 
your  alleged  determination  to  corrupt  the  young  people  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  immoralism,  shall  you  be  made  to  choose  between  bourgeois 
virtues  and  persecution  ?  We  know  that  you  would  rather  drain  the  cup 
of  hemlock  to  the  dregs  than  fall  in  line  with  the  “French  Social  Party” 
or  the  “Companions  of  France,”  you  who  so  honestly  broke  away  from 
the  ideals  of  the  Russian  revolution  as  soon  as  you  found  out  how  con¬ 
trary  to  intellectual  freedom  they  were! 

How  can  Cocteau  juggle  again  with  paradoxes  and  do  modernistic 
splits  when  the  ball-and-chain  of  censorship  is  fastened  to  his  hands  and 
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feet  ?  Goodbye  to  his  enfemts  and  parents  terrible s\  there  is  no  place  for 
rebellion,  even  as  a  pastime  of  the  mind,  in  the  France  controlled  by  Herr 
Abetz,  the  expelled  “transmitter  of  German  culture”  who  is  now  back 
as  German  ambassador.  How  can  the  nimble  wit  of  Giraudoux — who 
has  been  called  a  fifth  columnist  because  of  his  intelligent  handling  of 
information  at  the  Hdtel  Continental — be  at  home  again  among  alle¬ 
gorical  fantasies,  shadows,  undines,  etc,  when  the  artist  is  ordered  to  deal 
in  an  orthodox,  traditional  way  with  down-to-earth  realities? 

Can  we  give  the  revered  name  of  literature  to  the  vulgarization  of 
government  decrees?  or  to  a  catechism  for  puppets?  Originality  is  the 
soul  of  literature,  art  is  independent  of  morality:  such  statements  now 
land  in  the  concentration  camps  those  who  make  them  in  a  totalitarian 
state;  authors  must  either  break  their  pens  or  be  parrots,  and  then  good¬ 
bye  to  the  exhilaration  of  searching  for  new  means  of  expression,  of 
stamping  one’s  personality  on  a  work  of  art  which  is  the  child  of  one’s 
travail.  “Down  with  the  work  of  art  as  we  used  to  know  it  when  France 
was  free;  it  was  decadent  and  perverse;  it  unnerved  the  young  intellec¬ 
tuals  on  whom  we  counted  to  lead  our  squadrons  of  planes,  our  sections 
of  tanks  and  machine  guns ;  it  is  greatly  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  our 
country!”  claim  the  bullies  of  the  new  order. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  bring  my  little  testimony  to  the  debate  on  how 
far,  according  to  Archibald  MacLeish,  the  authors  are  responsible  for  the 
poor  military  showing  of  some  democracies  ?  Did  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  and 
Les  Faux-Monnayeurs  that  I  tucked  in  my  cantine  in  August  1939,  when 
I  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  an  infantry  company  in  the  Mezi^res 
sector,  infect  my  mind  and  weaken  my  heart  ?  In  the  leisure  afforded  by 
the  static  phony  war  I  took  them  up  often,  resuming  my  liaison  with  the 
things  of  the  spirit  which  I  considered  part  of  the  France  that  I  was 
defending;  did  I  undermine  the  courage  of  my  lieutenants,  sergeants 
and  men  when  I  let  them  have  the  unorthodox  books?  would  it  not 
have  been  better  if  we  had  read  Horace  together,  the  Verdun  of  P^tain, 
the  Turenne  of  Weygand,  the  Guynemer  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  latest 
from  Maurras  ?  Instead,  we  supplemented  our  meager  library  by  what¬ 
ever  offspring  of  the  press  came  our  way,  the  best  and  the  worst;  in  our 
moments  of  weakness  we  even  allowed  ourselves  to  enjoy  Clochemerle, 
Dombes,  Monsieur  Dondaine  aventurier,  Histoires  marseillaises,  and 
other  specimens  of  la  science  du  gai  sfavoir;  the  conversations  about 
these  books,  bad  as  some  were,  helped  us  through  the  dreary  winter  in  a 
way  that  no  prescribed  reading  of  the  authoritarian  output  could  have 
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equalled  by  far;  when  our  Barrage  de  Meuse — stronger  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  reported — was  broken  through  on  May  14, 1  was  safely  back 
in  America  en  affectation  spSciale,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  those  of  my 
company  who  had  enjoyed  Baudelaire,  Gide  and  Proust  with  me  gave 
as  good  an  account  of  themselves  as  the  readers  of  Barres,  Bourget  and 
V Action  Frangaise,  and  even  those  who  never  read  at  all.  Is  it  because 
Marcel  Proust  in  his  army  uniform  of  1899  looked  like  a  chocolate 
soldier  that  his  admirers  are  to  be  dubbed  aesthetes  with  hearts  of  candy? 

The  liberal,  modernistic  literature  of  France  is  being  made  one  (rf 
the  scapegoats  for  the  debacle;  some  of  the  so-called  “bad  masters”  had 
to  follow  the  example  of  Thomas  Mann  and  the  Zweigs,  and  were  lucky 
to  find  a  haven  in  America;  others  who  would  not  or  could  not  leave 
France  are  imprisoned  or  discredited;  their  books  have  not  yet  been 
burned  publicly,  but  they  have  been  withdrawn  from  sale  or  circulation, 
and  discredited;  the  excesses  of  the  imprimatur  system  are  now  worse 
than  they  were  in  1762  when  VFmile  and  its  author  were  banned. 
Another  white  terror  is  on. 

Personally  I  feel  like  Voltaire  who  was  ready  to  defend  to  the  death 
the  right  of  others  to  express  their  opinions  freely,  although  he  did  not 
always  approve  of  them;  our  French  vanguard  literature  was  sometimes 
in  what  my  little  tactical  experience  considered  critically  advanced  posi¬ 
tions;  surrealism  lost  itself  in  the  no  man’s  land  of  futility,  eccentricity, 
not  to  say  lunacy,  and  I  allowed  myself  occasionally  to  mourn  for  the 
refined  common  sense  of  the  classics;  I  never  could  feel  a  frisson  nouveau 
in  the  impressionistic,  putrid  matter  of  Dr.  Destouches,  alias  C61ine,  and 
I  wish  that  the  over-Zolaesque,  ferocious  manner  of  Louis  Aragon  in  his 
Cloches  de  Bdle  and  Beaux  Quartiers  had  been  tempered  by  the  mellow 
lines  and  silver  lining  of  his  discarded  surrealistic  clouds ;  I  deplore  that 
the  clartS  frangaise  should  have  nearly  flickered  out  with  the  passing  of 
Anatole  France,  and  that  since  the  First  World  War  the  mephitic  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  sick  rooms  and  abnormal  psychology  has  won  more  praise 
than  the  invigorating  open  air  of  Giono,  Ramuz  and  Genevoix;  but 
I  shall  defend  to  the  death,  etc . 

French  literature,  whither  now  that  there  are  witch  hunts  at  Riom, 
that  the  walls  of  the  French  schools  arc  echoing  with  denunciations  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot  and  the  individualistic  writers  of  the 
XVIIIth  century  whose  spirit  was  alive  in  the  Uberti,  tgalitS,  Fraternity 
of  a  hundred  years  of  better  government  than  the  one  against  which  they 
revolted  ?  Naturally  the  new  French  regime  of  reaction  is  fish  to  the  nets 
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of  Maurras,  Daudct,  Maritain,  Massis,  and  many  other  catholic  regenera¬ 
tors;  Fate  was  cruel  to  the  fiery  censor  the  abbe  Bethlehem;  he  should 
have  been  given  another  lease  on  life  to  enjoy  his  triumph  of  literary 
sanitation;  Claudel  will  need  only  to  be  a  little  more  abstruse  in  his 
imagery  and  style  to  be  left  in  peace,  but  what  kind  of  peace  will  Dur- 
tain,  Colette,  Martin  du  Card,  Malraux  and  the  Jew  Max  Jacob  be  made 
to  swallow  ?  Literature  will  be  a  monotonous  one-dish  meal  instead  of 
the  plentiful,  multifarious  buffet  with  spice  and  champagne,  at  which 
one  was  free  to  help  himself  to  what  most  appealed  to  him. 

Naturally  we  Frenchmen,  free  and  unfree,  believe  in  country,  work 
and  family,  but  not  when  these  words  are  welded  into  a  motto  which 
is  to  be  pitted  against  another  motto  that  we  have  always  cherished; 
we  believe  in  country,  work  and  family,  but  we  make  a  difference 
between  our  country  and  a  government  that  has  a  rope  around  its  neck; 
we  believe  in  hard  work,  but  not  as  it  is  practiced  at  Dachau  and  Biribi; 
we  believe  in  the  family,  but  not  when  the  State  trains  the  children  to 
spy  on  their  parents,  and  later  sends  them  in  mass  formations  against 
artillery  firing  point  blank.  A  literature  that,  like  all  other  activities,  has 
to  center  upon  a  trinity  which  is  launched  under  such  ominous  auspices 
cannot  but  smoulder  and  bide  its  time. 

Its  time  will  come  again,  for  John  Bull  is  roused  at  last;  in  spite  oi 
tragic  incidents  that  have  happened  in  the  last  few  months,  he  knows 
that  Marianne  was  strangled  defending  the  common  cause;  he  will  cut 
that  tight  rope  around  Marianne’s  neck,  and  the  free  republic  of  French 
letters  will  carry  on. — Dartmouth  College. 


“Racine  is  more  akin  to  Shakespeare  mouth  Rock  and  Ellis  Island.  Let  its 

than  to  those  men  who  wore  the  same  very  name  suggest  the  color  and  creative 

elaborate  uniform  as  he.” — ^Albert  Gu6-  possibilities  of  its  material.  Let  its  ap- 
rard.  proach  be  positive,  imaginative,  intelli- 

“So  every  translation  worthy  of  the  gent;  let  it  be  a  journey  of  self-discovery, 
name  becomes  an  interpretation,  a  com-  self-appraisal,  self<riticism.  Let  the  sec- 
mentary,  a  criticism.  Nothing  should  be  ond  and  third  and  thirteenth  generation 
more  ennobling  than  this  wresding  with  identify  itself  with  one  of  the  most  tre- 
a  great  spirit.  Like  Jacob  with  the  angel,  mendous  stories  of  history,  the  coming 
we  can  compel  a  blessing.” — Albert  Gu6-  and  mingling  of  millions  of  people  on 

rard.  this  continent,  all  animated  by  a  reach 

“Colleges  might  do  well  to  introduce  for  something  better.  If  that  ‘reach’  is 
a  new  required  course — for  everyone,  gone,  then  indeed  America’s  situadon  is 
not  only  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  major  desperate.” — M.  Margaret  Anderson,  in 

in  anthropolt^  or  sociology.  Call  it  Ply-  Common  Ground,  New  York  City. 


Pablo  Neruda  in  Mexico 


BY  MAURICE  HALPERIN 

I  UNDERSTAND  that  Pablo  Neruda  is  coming  to  Mexico,”  I  said  to  Jose 
Mancisidor  one  day  last  August.  “What  do  you  know  about  it.?” 
“What  do  I  know  ?”  The  genial,  swarthy  face  of  the  novelist  lit 
up.  “Why,  it’s  fantastic!  I  ran  into  him  yesterday  on  the  Avenida  Juarez. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  I  was  dreaming  or  back  in  Madrid  during  the 
civil  war;  but  we  embraced,  and  it  was  actually  Pablo  in  the  flesh  who 
stood  before  me.  Here,  let  me  give  you  a  note  for  him.  He’s  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Montejo.  You  must  meet  him  before  you  leave.  He’s  our  greatest 
poet,  now  that  Garcia  Lorca  and  Antonio  Machado  arc  dead.” 

How  characteristic,  not  only  of  Mexico,  swarming  with  foreign 
artists  and  poets,  but  of  Neruda’s  delightful  informality  in  letting  his 
whereabouts  be  known.  I  say  delightful,  only  after  you  know  him.  At 
first  it  may  be  a  bit  disconcerting. 

I  called  him  up  over  the  telephone.  A  soft,  polished  voice  answered 
and  asked  me  to  come  the  next  morning  at  eleven.  When  I  arrived,  all 
too  promptly,  his  wife  informed  me  over  the  house  phone  that  the  poet 
had  been  called  away  on  “urgent  business.” 

“But,  Senora,  he  asked  me  to  come  here  this  morning  at  eleven  .  .  . 
1  am  astonished  . . .  this  is  unusual ...  I  am  not  accustomed  . . .”  The 
truth  is  that  I  have  already  had  experience  with  poets,  and  specifically 
with  Latin  American  poets.  There  was  nothing  to  lose  in  being  firm, 
even  in  scolding  a  bit.  Senora  Neruda,  somewhat  taken  back,  neverthe¬ 
less  accepted  the  challenge.  “If  you  can  come  back  at  six-thirty  this 
evening,  I  promise  you  that  Pablo  will  be  here.” 

When  I  returned  that  evening,  I  foimd  Senora  Neruda,  an  attractive 
blond  woman — ^an  Argentinian,  as  I  later  discovered — ^waiting  for  me 
in  the  lobby.  She  was  somewhat  worried,  though  she  assured  me  the 
poet  would  be  there  any  minute.  Pablo,  she  explained,  took  his  duties  as 
consul  general  of  Chile  seriously.  He  planned  to  set  up  a  cultural  center 
instead  of  the  usual  commercial  offices.  Thus  he  had  to  find  attractive 
quarters,  arrange  for  moving  in  furniture  and  books,  etc.  “I  don’t  blame 
you  for  being  impatient  this  morning,”  she  said,  “but  you  must  excuse 
Pablo.  He  is  terribly  rushed  these  days.” 
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By  this  time,  I  was  quite  sympathetic.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  brave 
woman  who  would  undertake  to  promise  that  a  Latin  American  poet, 
even  if  he  were  her  husband,  would  keep  an  appointment  that  she  had 
made  for  him.  I  began  to  hope,  not  only  for  my  sake,  but  for  her  sake, 
that  he  would  come.  And  sure  enough  he  did,  only  an  hour  late  at  that. 

To  say  that  Pablo  Neruda  at  once  impressed  me  as  a  distinguished 
personality  is  to  risk  a  dangerous  clichS,  but  no  other  word  seems  to  sum 
up  the  fine  integration  of  speech,  manner  and  physique  that  his  appear- 
ance  suggests.  Now  in  his  late  thirties,  tall,  full  bodied  and  with  a  prom¬ 
inent  head,  his  voice  and  gestures  are  nevertheless  graceful  and  give  his 
figure  the  poise  which  one  would  not  expect  from  his  large  frame. 
It  is  his  massive  head,  however,  upon  which  one  centers  his  attention, 
with  its  vast  forehead,  deep-set  eyes,  prominent  aquiline  nose  and  not 
too  sensuous  lips.  One  gets  the  impression  of  strength  and  sensitive 
perception  from  these  features,  of  restraint  and  inner  warmth. 

Perhaps  I  tried  to  read  into  his  features  the  peculiar  symbolism  of  his 
verse.  As  we  sat  in  the  lobby  of  the  Montejo,  sipping  the  beverage  which 
he  ordered,  I  recalled  the  bold,  sharp,  earthy  metaphors  of  Residencia  en 
la  tierra  which  create  an  inner  reality  extraordinarily  subtle,  delicate 
and  poignant: 

Silently  I  labor,  hovering  above  myself 

likjs  the  raven  above  death,  the  raven  in  mourning, 

I  thinJ(,  isolated  in  the  vastness  of  the  seasons, 
fixed,  encompassed  in  a  silent  geography: 

A  bit  of  warmth  falls  from  the  s\y. 

An  empire  saturated  with  confused  unities 
coalesces  as  it  surrounds  me . 

or  again: 

Thus,  how  sharp  my  grief  to  recall  in  the  clear  day  your  limbs 

reclining  liJ(e  stilled,  stubborn,  sun-drenched  waters; 

and  the  swallow,  now  asleep,  now  flying,  which  lives  in  your  eyes, 

and  the  mad  dog  which  you  shelter  in  your  heart; 

thus  too  I  see  the  dead  which  henceforth  stand  between  us, 

and  in  the  air  I  breathe  ashes  and  destruction, 

the  broad  solitary  space  which  forever  surrounds  me. 

I  would  exchange  this  wind  of  the  gigantic  sea  for  your  harsh  breath 
as  I  heard  it  during  long  nights  beyond  forgetfulness 
striking  the  atmosphere  like  the  lash  on  the  hide  of  a  horse. 
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Later  I  had  no  doubt  about  the  complete  identity  between  the  man 
and  his  verse.  As  a  poet,  Neruda  makes  use  of  a  deep-probing,  highly 
symbolistic  technique  with  which  he  explores  inter-relationships  and  the 
nuances  of  values  quite  invsible  on  the  surface  of  human  experience. 
The  details  of  his  imagery,  however,  are  often  amazingly  concrete  and 
composed  of  stark  and  humble  realities.  If  he  seems  at  times  to  be  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  he  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  “pure”  poetry 
or  other  mysticisms  which  have  trapped  a  T.  S.  Eliot  or  a  Paul  Valo^y  or 
any  number  of  young  poets.  Neruda  remains  safely  anchored  in  the 
earth  from  which,  like  Antaeus,  he  derives  his  strength.  The  title  of  his 
best  work,  Residencia  en  la  tierra,  is  itself  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  his 
genius. 

As  an  individual,  Neruda  embodies  that  same  harmonious  fusion  of 
introspection  and  naturalism.  His  manner  suggests  both  a  reserve  and  a 
frankness  devoid  of  all  artificiality.  I  saw  Neruda  on  several  occasions. 
That  very  evening  he  invited  me  to  share  a  pot-luck  supper  with  some 
exiled  Spanish  friends  of  his.  There  was  sausage,  sardines,  cheese  and 
wine,  some  remarkable  Chilean  wine. 

“You  see,”  Neruda  told  me,  “as  Chilean  consul  one  of  my  duties  is 
to  promote  the  sale  of  Chilean  wine.  You  must  try  some.” 

I  remarked  that  this  was  a  most  fitting  task  for  a  poet  and,  moreover, 
a  simple  one  as  the  product  could  easily  sell  itself.  It  was  an  informal 
group,  animated  by  a  Spanish  cordiality  and  loquaciousness,  which  is 
quite  different  from  the  Mexican  variety,  and  Neruda,  now  wearing 
a  striped  pull-over  and  a  sailor’s  cap,  quietly  and  unobtrusively  entered 
into  the  mood. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  at  his  office  on  the  Republica  del  Brasil. 
With  his  assistant  consul,  Luis  Enrique  Delano,  a  talented  young  critic 
and  story  writer,  he  was  preparing  to  install  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
Chilean  books.  Still  another  time,  we  had  lunch  together  at  Prendes’s, 
along  with  his  wife  and  mine  and  Delano.  Making  allowances  for  the 
difference  between  the  North  American  and  South  American  concepts 
of  punctuality,  it  all  turned  out  very  well.  Neruda  spotted  a  large,  exotic 
looking  fruit  at  a  stand  near  the  restaurant.  Never  having  seen  anything 
like  it  before,  he  bought  it  and  had  the  waiter  serve  it  for  dessert.  The 
meal,  I  must  say,  was  none  the  better  for  the  fruit,  but  curiosity  was 
satisfied. 

Somehow,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  coming  and  going,  I  had  a  chance 
to  ask  Neruda  a  few  questions  about  his  work  and  related  problems. 
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and  to  get  his  impressions  about  other  matters.  This  was  his  first  visit 
to  Mexico,  after  having  been  consul  in  India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
other  far  eastern  points,  as  well  as  Spain,  France  and  Buenos  Aires.  I  was 
interested  in  what  he  had  to  say  about  Mexico. 

“Mexico  reminds  me  of  Tibet.  Its  monasteries  and  plateaus  give  it 
the  same  bleak,  mysterious  atmosphere.  I  am  more  impressed  by  the 
differences  between  my  country  and  Mexico  than  by  their  similarities.” 

Neruda  recognizes  three  periods  in  his  work:  the  first,  from  1923  to 
1925,  he  labels  “formal;”  the  second,  from  1925  to  1936,  “anti-formal;” 
and  the  third,  from  1936  to  date,  “political.”  The  change  in  1936  he 
attributes  to  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  part  of  which  he  witnessed  in  person. 
This  event  he  regards  as  the  turning  point  in  his  thinking.  From  his 
experiences  in  Madrid  and  later  in  Paris,  where  he  directed  the  Spanish 
emigration  to  Chile,  he  saw  not  only  the  butchery  of  the  Spanish  people 
by  international  fascism,  but  also  the  betrayal  of  these  and  all  the  people 
(rf  Europe  by  presumably  democratic  governments. 

“I  saw  the  heroism  and  the  innate  decency  of  the  common  people 
assert  themselves  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  My  respect  for 
the  people,  always  unconscious  in  my  thinking  and  feeling,  now  became 
conscious.  Since  then  I  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  the  poet’s  duty 
to  take  his  stand  along  with  the  people  in  its  struggle  to  transform 
society,  betrayed  into  chaos  by  its  rulers,  into  an  orderly  existence  based 
upon  political,  social  and  economic  democracy.” 

But  how  do  this  as  an  artist  functioning  through  his  highly  refined 
media  of  perception  and  expression  ?  As  an  intellectual,  Neruda’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  contemporary  Chile  is  similar  to  that  of  P6rez  Rosales,  author  of 
the  well  known  Recuerdos  del  posado,  who  introduced  liberal  German 
thought  to  his  countrymen  seventy-five  years  ago.  But  how  reach  the 
great  mass  of  people  as  a  poet.?  Neruda  is  keenly  aware  of  the  difficulties 
involved.  In  common  with  most  of  the  significant  poets  of  this  century, 
Neruda  has  developed  the  means  of  communication  into  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  technique  which,  like  the  theory  of  relativity,  outstrips  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  all  but  experts.  This  is  the  dilemma  of  all  modern  poetry, 
and  if  we  include  the  experimental  prose  writers  such  as  Proust,  Gide  and 
Joyce,  of  the  modern  novel  as  well. 

Neruda  sees  no  easy  solution  to  this  problem.  “Once  my  style  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  maturity,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  change,”  he  confessed.  “I  do 
not  think  the  poet  should  write  down  to  the  people.  Personally,  I  should 
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like  to  see  the  people’s  level  of  comprehension  raised  so  that  it  can  pene¬ 
trate  with  the  poet  into  all  the  richness  of  the  interior  world.” 

Nevertheless,  he  is  now  working  on  a  long  epic  poem  on  his  native 
land.  “It  will  have  descriptive  and  lyric  elements  as  well,”  he  explained, 
“and  will  attempt  to  reveal  the  deep  process  of  historic  transformation 
through  which  Chile  has  passed.  I  want  to  counter-balance  the  effect 
of  the  great  poetry  of  the  classics,  such  as  Ercilla  and  Pedro  de  Ona. 
But  I  feel  very  humble  in  this  task.  To  write  for  the  people  is  too  great 
an  ambition.  Antonio  Machado  put  it  well  when  he  said  that  only  two 
men  in  all  history  have  succeeded  in  writing  for  the  masses:  Shakespeare 
and  Cervantes.” 

Neruda’s  experiment  may  have  vast  significance.  Certainly  no  other 
established  Latin  American  writer,  whether  it  be  a  R6mulo  Gallegos  or 
a  Gabriela  Mistral  (whom  Neruda,  incidentally,  considers  the  foremost 
living  Latin  American  novelist  and  poet  respectively)  are  prepared  to 
confront  this  most  critical  problem  of  modern  literature.  Nor  have  the 
non-Latin  American  writers  whom  Neruda  most  admires,  Aragon,  Mal- 
raux  and  Pasternak,  yet  succeeded  in  solving  this  problem. — University 
of  Oklahoma. 


Mark  Twain  in  Russia 

BY  ALBERT  PARRY 

IN  the  summer  of  1939,  those  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Pavilion  at  the 
World’s  Fair  in  New  York  who  had  a  flair  for  literature  and  statis* 
tics  might  have  lingered  before  a  series  of  sliding  photo-panels  of 
authors  popular  in  the  U.S.S.R.  If  so,  they  might  have  learned  that  four 
Americans  led  the  list  of  foreign  writers  read  by  Russians.  In  a  period  of 
three  recent  years  Mark  Twain’s  works  sold  over  a  million  and  a  half 
copies  printed  in  the  various  languages  of  Soviet  peoples;  Jack  London’s 
followed  with  1,431,000  copies;  and  there  were  305300  for  O.  Henry, 
and  280,000  for  Upton  Sinclair. 

Mark  Twain,  as  you  see,  tops  them  all.  Indeed,  the  Russians  know 
their  Twain.  His  works  were  translated  early  and  extensively.  He  is 
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quoted  in  the  press  and  conversation,  to  decry  American  or  Russian 
foible.  His  Tom  and  Huckleberry  have  been  filmed  by  Soviet  directors, 
and  the  Prince  and  the  Pauper  have  appeared  on  the  Red  stage. 

Mark  Twain  was  unmistakably  American — and  the  Russians,  at 
times  fondly,  but  often  bitterly,  have  always  been  curious  about  Yankee- 
land.  He  is  considered  among  the  world’s  most  celebrated  writers,  and 
the  Russians  feel  it  their  duty  to  know  every  high  star  of  world  literature. 
He  was  primarily  a  humorist,  and  the  Russians  with  their  tradition  of 
fine  humor  in  belles  lettres — ^with  their  pride  in  Gogol  and  Chekhov — 
seek  out  foreign  humorists  if  only  for  comparison.  Twain  is  said  to  have 
been  a  funster  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  this,  the  Russians  point  out 
with  pleasure,  has  been  precisely  the  bittersweet  quality  of  their  own 
humorists.  Then  there  is  the  fact  that  Twain,  as  a  young  man,  paid 
a  visit  to  Russia,  however  briefly,  and  wrote  about  it.  Much  later,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  pianist  was  Twain’s  son-in-law.  In  short,  there  is  a  bond  and  an 
interest.  Might  there  not  also  be  some  intriguing  consequences  ? 

There  are.  If,  for  instance.  Twain  was  a  great  misunderstood  rebel, 
the  Russians  were  among  those  who  misunderstood  him.  According  to 
the  Russians,  he  was  not  a  rebel — ^he  merely  had  the  makings,  or  the 
hint,  of  a  rebel.  And  if  the  Russians,  the  world’s  experts  in  spotting 
revolutionism  in  a  man,  do  not  see  Mark  as  a  true-red  iconoclast,  the 
chances  are  that  he  was  not  one.  In  1906,  during  Maxim  Gorky’s  visit 
in  New  York,  Twain  publicly  expressed  his  sympathy  with  Russian 
revolutionaries  and  was  cartooned  in  the  American  press  as  upsetting 
the  throne  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  This  was  agreeable  to  radical  Russians. 
But,  when  almost  at  once  there  rose  a  storm  of  indignation  in  America 
over  the  news  that  Gorky’s  woman  companion  was  not  his  wife.  Twain 
did  not  dare  to  protest  against  the  conservatism  of  American  public 
opinion  as  he  protested  against  the  tsar’s  conservatism.  He  refused  to 
stand  by  the  Russian  writer  when  Gorky  and  his  friend  were  hoimded 
by  the  press  and  barred  from  one  hotel  after  another.  He  cancelled  his 
promised  participation  in  a  literary  dinner  to  honor  the  visitor,  privately 
saying:  “Gorky  made  an  awful  mistake — he  might  as  well  come  over 
here  in  his  shirt-tail.”^  It  was  surely  in  allusion  to  that  episode  that,  eight 
years  after  Van  Wyck  Brooks  had  pointed  to  Mark’s  spiritual  ordeal, 
a  Russian  editor  remarked: 

^  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Mar\  Twain,  a  Biography,  Vol.  Ill  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1912),  p.  1285. 
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“Mark  Twain  was  neither  a  martyr  nor  a  hero.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  swim  against  the  current.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  mainly 
a  man  of  compromise.  It  is  possible  to  find  in  his  biography  quite  a 
few  examples  of  faint-hearted  acquiescence.”* 

That  Twain  was  “a  petit-bourgeois  writer”  was  evident  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  from  the  collective  character  of  the  figures  peopling  his  books,  men 
as  opportunistic  as  himself : 

“Boys  or  adults,  gold-prospectors  or  the  dwellers  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  shores,  they  are  typical  Americans  of  the  middle  classes— 
practical,  quick-witted,  energetically  and  ably  overcoming  the  handi¬ 
caps  which  they  encounter  along  their  road.  They  contrast  with  the 
naive  simpletons  stumbling  along  their  life-path.”* 

The  simpletons,  apparently  of  the  same  middle  classes,  were  no  vil¬ 
lains.  According  to  the  Russians,  Twain  painted  no  enemies  of  mankind 
because  he  was  a  man  of  compromise.  Only  a  few  of  his  works  were 
believed  by  a  Soviet  critic  to  hint  of  “disenchantment  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  reality;”  of  these,  Vudd’nhead  Wilson  was  cited  as  most  definite; 
otherwise,  Twain’s  lively  humor  bore  the  stamp  of  milk-and-water  kind¬ 
liness.  With  such  an  appraisal  another  Russian  critic  agreed  entirely, 
writing  that  at  times  Twain’s  laughter  at  human  weaknesses  was  devoid 
of  storm  and  sting:  “Pretense  only  is  capable  of  irritating  the  writer’s 
truthful  nature.”^  And  yet  another  Russian,  P.  Tverskoi,  who  resided 
in  this  country  for  a  long  time,  but  who  published  in  Russia,  underlined 
the  sweetness  of  this  “veritable  nightingale,”  as  he  chose  to  call  Twain: 
“The  strength  of  his  satire,  always  sharp,  always  reaching  its  aim,  was 
not  in  its  sarcasm  but  in  its  kind-heartedness.”* 

Thus,  while  one  group  of  Russians  lamented  this  alleged  lack  of  true 
social  sarcasm  in  Twain’s  work,  another  group  praised  the  lack  as  the 
very  strength  of  his  humor.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
first  Russian  school  of  thought  is  represented  by  Soviet  critics  and  biog¬ 
raphers,  while  the  second  is  composed  of  pre-revolutionary  experts  on 

*  P.  K.  Guber  and  K.  I.  Chukovsky,  eds.,  Mark,  Tven,  sobraniye  sochinenyi,  Vol.  IV  (Moscow: 
State  Publishing  House,  1928),  p.  502. 

*  Malaya  sovetsk»ya  entsiklopediya,  Vol.  VIII  (Moscow,  1930),  pp.  704-05. 

^  Entsiklopedichetkyi  slovar'  russkogo  bibliograficheskogo  instituta  Granat,  Vol.  XLI,  part  7 
(Moscow,  [1929?]),  p.  151. 

®  “Pis’mo  iz  Ameriki,”  Vestnik  Yevropy,  St.  Petersburg,  July  1910,  p.  323. 
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Twain.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  point  of  disagreement  among 
the  Russians  on  the  quality  and  value  of  American  humor  as  typified 
by  Mark  Twain. 

In  1911, 1. 1.  Yasinsky  prefaced  Twain’s  works  in  their  first  complete 
Russian  edition  with  the  condescending  explanation  that  American 
humor,  to  be  understood,  had  to  be  taken  “with  a  grain  of  coarse  salt.” 
The  American  reader,  Yasinsky  said,  appreciated  neither  the  light  French 
jest  nor  the  fine  hint  at  some  not  too  nice  circumstances  which  was 
claimed  to  be  the  essence  of  English  humor.  Twain’s  humor,  the  Russian 
insisted,  was  as  democratic  as  the  body  of  his  political  and  social  views: 
it  was  calculated  to  amuse  not  the  elite  but  the  wide  masses  of  readers, 
and  “this  may  explain  its  worldwide  success.”®  The  inference  was  that 
Twain’s  humor  could  be  defined  as  perfectly  healthy  but  somewhat  low. 

Another  of  Twain’s  critics  in  Russia  noted  the  American’s  fertility 
of  invention  in  handling  comic  situations,  yet  complained  that  some  of 
these  were  quite  primitive.  Humor  was  Twain’s  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristic,  this  Russian  wrote;  humor  struck  the  reader’s  eye  before  any¬ 
thing  else  could  or  did,  but  it  was  not  great  humor.  It  was  somewhat 
dry— but  then  all  American  humor  was  dry,  the  critic  went  on.  Puns 
were  mercifully  avoided,  but  the  method  of  exaggeration  was  used  often, 
perhaps  too  often.^  As  if  to  anticipate  and  refute  this  charge,  Tverskoi 
stressed  that  puns  were  not  at  all  avoided  by  Twain,  and  that  they  were 
of  the  wittiest  kind,  perpetrated  with  a  sure  and  beautiful  touch.® 

If  there  was  any  fault,  yet  another  critic  declared,  it  lay  not  with  the 
American  humorist  but  with  his  Russian  audience.  He  wrote  that 
Twain’s  satirical  arrows,  far  from  being  blunt,  were  too  subtle  for  the 
Russian  readers  and  critics. 

“Greater  popularity  was  enjoyed  in  Russia  by  the  superficial  Jer- 
rome  K.  Jerome  who  belongs  to  the  very  same  category  of  humorists 
as  the  well-known  German  caricaturist  Busch.  They  were  observant 
of  such  everyday  trifles  which  we  pass  without  stopping.  Is  it  really 
funny  when  the  wind  tears  a  hat  off  a  passerby’s  head  and  he  chases 
after  it,  zigzagging  amidst  vehicles,  with  that  desperate  perplexity 
on  his  face,  and  the  hat  rolls  into  a  pool  of  water  and  is  thence 

®I.  I.  Yasinsky,  ed.,  Polnoye  sobraniye  sochinenyi  Marl(a  Tvena,  Y umoristichesktye  rat- 
skfizy  (St  Petersburg:  P.  P.  Soikin,  1911),  p.  3. 

Entsil{lopedick€sl{yi  tlovar’  .  .  .  Granat,  XLI,  pt,  7,  151-52. 

*  “Pis’mo  iz  Ameriki,”  p.  325. 
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returned  to  the  owner’s  head  in  a  muddy  and  broken  state,  and  other 
passersby  laugh — until  their  own  hats  are  torn  off  by  the  wind  ?”* 

According  to  this  admirer,  Mark  Twain’s  humor  was  of  a  superior 
order.  Twain  laughed  not  at  the  accidental  in  life  but  at  the  roots  of  its 
trouble,  at  the  falsity  of  man’s  pretensions.  And  yet  he  remained  clean. 
According  to  another  Russian — the  already  quoted  Tverskoi — no  truer 
word  at  the  humorist’s  death  was  said  than  by  President  Taft  who  re¬ 
marked  that  throughout  his  long  life  Twain  had  written  nothing  which 
a  father  could  not  hand  down  to  his  daughter.^® 

Did  all  this  make  Twain’s  work  really  great  ?  In  pleased  tones  one 
Russian  critic  recorded  that  “the  former  point  of  view,  which  saw  in 
Twain  an  amuser  only,  is  now  forsaken,”  that,  like  Chekhov,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  began  as  an  irresponsible  jester  but  ended  as  a  melancholy  judge  of 
fellow-mortals.  Yet  Twain,  in  Russians’  eyes,  came  out  a  poor  second  to 
Chekhov.  The  Russians  said  that  he  lacked  depth  and  humanness  even 
though  his  talent  was  broad  and  serious,  even  though  he  possessed  sad¬ 
ness  and  pathos  as  well  as  humor.'^ 

To  most  Europeans  who  search  for  a  deeper  meaning  in  his  work 
Twain  lacks  true  universality.  In  Twain’s  writings  foreign  readers  seek 
not  man  as  man  but  man  as  American.  One  of  the  earliest  Russian  ap¬ 
praisals  of  Twain  admitted  that  this  American  was  a  caricaturist  and  a 
stylist,  but,  in  addition,  it  was  pointed  out  to  what  greater  extent  he 
was  a  talented  and  apt  depicter  of  American  life  in  its  many  phenomena. 
Mark  Twain’s  work,  to  that  critic,  not  only  had  a  high  quality  as  litera¬ 
ture,  but  also  was  “a  body  of  data  the  more  significant  because,  as  is 
well  known,  America  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  the  subject 
of  such  contradictory  discussions  and  opinions.”'*  In  sum,  Mark  Twain 
was  to  be  valued  by  the  Russians  as  a  realist  more  than  a  humorist,  as  a 
clever  sociologist  rather  than  as  an  inspired  prophet. 

Above  all,  he  was  to  be  a  quaint  mirror  of  that  queer  Yankeeland. 
Practically  every  Russian  biographer  took  delight  in  enumerating  the 
many  trades  and  professions  tried  by  Twain  in  his  younger  days:  tramp- 
printer,  goldseeker,  pilot — the  list  read  so  exotically  American.  Too 
typically  American,  complained  one  of  the  Russians.  He  saw  too  much 

•P,  Gnedich,  “Mark  Tven,  sauna  i  Shekspir,”  Yezhegodnik,  imperatorsk.ik^  teatrov,  St. 
Petersburg,  1912,  Issue  III,  p.  14. 

10  “Pii’mo  iz  Ameriki,”  pp.  323-24.  Did  Tverskoi  or  Taft  ever  hear  of  Twain’s  1601} 
Entsiklopedicheskyi  dovar'  .  .  .  Granat,  XLI,  pt.  7,  152. 

*2  PJ.V.,  “Yumorist-amerikanets  ob  Amerike,”  Otechestvennyia  zapiski,  St  Petersburg,  1877, 
p.411. 
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of  a  patriot  in  Twain,  “a  fairly  representative  American  of  Republican 
persuasion  who  is  not  inclined  to  believe  in  old  Europe  and  in  everything 
that  lies  outside  the  United  States.”  He  defined  Twain’s  heroes  as  run-o£- 
the-mine  Yanks — practical,  bold,  and  full  of  energy.  That  the  present 
as  well  as  the  future  belongs  to  such  folk,  was  the  moral  read  into 
Twain.^*  Another  critic,  the  captious  Yasinsky,  wrote  that  Twain  in  the 
usual  American  fashion  was  too  addicted  to  the  love  of  money.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  said  they  would  not  understand  such  materialism  in  an  artist. 

Perhaps  acting  on  this  failure  to  understand,  the  Russians  published 
Twain  without  bothering  to  pay  him  royalties.  In  Vienna  in  1897  he 
said  to  a  Russian  journalist:  “Your  culture  is  young,  and  it  is  only  by 
your  Russian  youth  and  inexperience  that  I  can  explain  why  you  trans¬ 
late  my  works  in  great  quantities  without  paying  me  a  penny.”  When 
the  Russian  tried  to  tell  him  how  hard  pressed  on  all  sides  the  publishers 
of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  were.  Twain  retorted:  “So  it  seems  that 
they  publish  my  works  ad  fnaiorem  Twaini  gloriam?  And  your  writers 
write  not  for  money,  but  glory 

Non-payment  of  royalties  was  not  the  only  liberty  taken  with  Twain 
by  the  Russians  both  before  and  after  their  revolution.  It  is  great  sport, 
for  instance,  to  compare  certain  passages  in  three  editions  of  The  Inno¬ 
cents  Abroad:  one  of  the  original  American  editions,  the  Russian  trans¬ 
lation  of  1907,  and  the  Russian  translation  of  1928.  In  the  last-named 
volume  the  Soviet  editor  entirely  omitted  Twain’s  description  of  how 
at  Yalta,  in  the  Crimea,  the  American  tourists  of  Twain’s  party  were 
received  by  the  tsar’s  family — the  lengthy  passages  were  too  flattering 
to  Alexander  II  and  other  Romanovs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tsarist 
editor  or  censor  of  1907  left  out  or  rewrote  those  of  Twain’s  paragraphs 
which  conveyed  the  bad  appearance  and,  perhaps,  the  smell  of  Odessa’s 
poor  folk.  Thus,  while  the  original  American  text  read: 

“We  sauntered  through  the  markets  and  criticised  the  fearful  and 
wonderful  costumes  from  the  back  country;  examined  the  popu¬ 
lace  as  far  as  eyes  could  do  it.  .  . 

Entsiklopedicheskyi  tlovar'  .  .  .  Granat,  XLI,  pt.  7,  151-52. 

The  story  of  this  interview  was  for  years  reprinted  in  one  Russian  newspaper  after 
another.  Yasinsky  repeated  it  in  1911  in  his  introduction  to  the  Soikin  edition  of  Twain’s  woriu. 
In  English  it  was  retold  by  Abraham  Yarmolinsky,  “The  Russian  View  of  American  Literature,” 
Thf  Bookman,  New  York,  September  1916,  pp.  47-48. 

Mark  Twain,  The  Innocents  Abroad,  or  The  New  Pilgrims'  Progress  (Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut:  American  Publishing  Company,  1881),  p.  388. 
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the  Russian  translation  of  1907  rendered  it  thus: 


“We  walked  about  the  streets  and  markets  and  with  curiosity 
looked  at  the  bright-colored  crowd,  dressed  in  their  holiday  finery, 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  a  people  unknown 
to  us.”*® 

and  the  Soviet  edition  of  1928  did  more  than  restore  the  American  orig¬ 
inal.  It  rather  darkened  the  colors,  apparently  wishing  to  show  how 
ill  the  Russians  fared  under  the  tsars: 

“We  walked  about  the  markets  and  criticised  the  terrible  and 
astonishing  costumes  of  peasants;  we  studied  the  populace  insofar 
as  it  was  possible  with  the  eyes  only.”*’ 

Ever  since  the  revolution  of  1917  the  Russians  have  made  a  deliber¬ 
ate  effort  to  present  many  a  foreign  writer  to  their  readers  as  an  out¬ 
right  foe  of  capitalism.  When  this  was  patently  impossible,  there  was 
at  least  an  editorial  sermon,  somewhat  doctoring  up  the  foreigner  for 
the  needs  of  the  new  proletarian  state.  Mark  Twain  suffered  the  common 
fate.  To  dress  up  some  of  his  work  as  class<onscious  anti-capitalist 
writings,  the  Soviet  Russians  went  to  considerable  lengths  and  displayed 
a  certain  ingenuity.  Thus,  in  1926,  Adventures  of  Huc](leberry  Finn 
appeared  in  a  Soviet  Russian  translation  and  edition  as  Adventures  of 
HueJ(leberry  Finn  and  a  Runaway  Negro.  There  is  a  sharp  class  angle 
to  Tom  Sawyer  as  recently  filmed  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  When,  in  the 
late  1920’s,  the  Leningrad  Theater  of  Young  Spectators  produced  The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,  the  critic  of  the  Soviet  weekly  Zhizn  i  ls1{usstvo 
(Life  and  Art)  berated  the  director  and  actors  for  not  making  the 
prince  ridiculous  enough,  and  for  allowing  the  young  audience  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  his  troubles  and  sufferings.  A  still  better  example  of  Twain’s 
Sovietization  is  the  preface  to  E.  Vygodskaya’s  translation  of  The  White 
Elephant}^ 

The  preface  recalls  that  the  1890’s  were  the  era  of  Sherlock  Holmes, 
but  that  if  Conan  Doyle  had  a  modicum  of  talent,  his  many  imitators 
had  none.  These  imitators,  the  Soviet  commentator  goes  on  to  say,  were 
busy  lauding  the  heroism,  wisdom  and  self-denial  of  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  detectives.  The  result,  according  to  the  critic,  was  bad: 

*®Mark  Twain,  Nashi  prostaki  doma  i  za  granitsei  (Moscow:  I.  D.  Sytin,  1907),  p.  316. 

Guber  and  Chukovsky,  IV,  302. 
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“The  books  were  liked  by  the  American  bourgeoisie.  All  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  absorbed  in  such  reading.  All  were  enraptured  with  the  feats 
of  hero-detectives,  of  those  defenders  of  the  ruling  class  and  ‘the 
right  of  property’ 

It  was  against  this  harmful  fad  that  Twain  is  believed  by  the  modern 
Russians  to  have  risen  in  his  elephant-story.  He,  first  among  America’s 
writers,  had  the  courage  to  expose  to  America’s  readers  “the  real  face  of 
their  beloved  detectives.”  In  this  story  the  main  personages  are  the  very 
same  detectives;  but  they  are  not  the  sharp-witted,  daring  and  noble 
figures  to  which  the  reader  has  been  accustomed — they  are  “these  boast¬ 
ing  fools,  scoundrels  and  rascals.” 

The  author  of  the  preface  explains  that,  if  on  occasion  the  police 
of  America  were  ready  to  sell  their  services  to  burglars  and  thieves,  their 
chief  employment  was  always  with  the  American  capitalists.  “We 
know,”  the  preface  reads,  “that  even  now  [in  1930]  the  American  police 
guard  the  rights  of  the  ruling  class — of  the  bourgeoisie.”  The  capitalists 
fear  a  revolution  wherein  “the  workers  might  seize  their  factories,  plants 
and  lands,”  and  so  thousands  of  well-paid  detectives  swarm  in  those  fac¬ 
tories  and  mills  to  warn  their  employers  in  good  season  of  impending 
strikes,  to  betray  to  the  police  those  workers  who  are  revolutionaries.  So 
it  is  now,  so  it  was  in  the  1890’s.  Did  Twain  want  to  do  away  with  such 
a  state  of  affairs,  wholly  and  at  once  ?  Of  course  not,  the  Soviet  Russians 
say.  Twain  haeVa  social  message  of  a  sort;  he  approached  the  fire  but  not 
the  main  goal  of  a  social  rebel : 

“Twain  was  a  bourgeois  writer.  He  could  not  wish  a  complete 
destruction  of  that  system  which  the  bourgeoisie  had  created  in 
America.  But  even  Twain,  a  writer  so  distant  from  the  revolution, 
mercilessly  satirized  the  American  police,  and  therein  is  his  great 
merit.” 

At  times  more  serious  and  significant  than  a  mere  humorist,  always 
short  of  being  a  real  iconoclast — such  is  the  Russians*  final  verdict  on 
Twain.  They  would  have  dearly  loved  to  see  an  outspoken  rebel  in  him, 
but  the  evidence  of  his  life  and  work  was  too  plainly  against  them. — 
New  YorJ(  City. 

IB  Vokjushcheniye  Mogo  slona,  Moscow,  the  State  Publishing  House,  1930. 
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AMERICAN  MOVIES  IN  BRAZIL 

(J.  B.  Monteiro  Lobato,  in 
The  Inter-American  Quarterly) 

...  I  remember  the  first  time  that 
I  took  a  youngster  of  mine  to  see  the 
ocean  at  Santos.  Instead  of  surprise,  he 
showed  only  disappointment 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “I’ve  seen  a  sea  much 
grander  than  this — with  high  waves,  and 
boats  sinking,  and  whales.  .  .” 

“Where?”  I  asked. 

“At  the  movies.” 

And  he  was  right.  For  no  one  who 
had  seen  the  ocean  in  Moby  Dicl(,  in  all 
of  its  violence  and  against  the  drama 
of  the  search  for  the  white  whale,  could 
get  any  thrill  from  the  tame  sea  which 
laps  the  beaches  at  Santos. 

Americans  have  not  yet  come  to  real¬ 
ize  what  the  penetration  of  their  moving 
pictures  into  every  corner  of  the  world 
means,  in  terms  of  making  known  the 
men,  the  institutions,  and  the  customs 
of  their  own  country.  In  the  interior  of 
Brazil,  at  least,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
one  people  which  is  really  wdl-known, 
in  most  of  the  aspects  of  its  life  and  its 
hbtory,  is  the  American — better  known, 
even,  than  the  Brazilian.  The  clothing 
and  the  furnishings  of  the  houses  as 
shown  in  the  moving  pictures,  constitute 
the  only  sort  of  guide  for  the  people  of 
remote  districts.  During  a  trip  which  I 
made  to  the  sertio,  I  was  amused  to  see 
a  cowhand  pull  up  sharply  at  the  door 
of  a  store  and  leap  from  his  horse  in  the 
best  cinema  manner  of  Tom  Mix.  More¬ 
over,  his  clothes  reminded  one  of  the 
classical  moving-picture  cowboy  —  the 
wide-brimmed  hat,  the  American-style 
pants.  On  making  investigations,  I 


learned  that  this  particular  fellow  “never 
missed  a  picture.”  Similarly,  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  houses  which  arc  furnished 
just  like  such  a  stage-set  in  such  or  such 
a  picture. 

This  deep  influence  exercised  by  the 
cinema  predisposes  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  to  fiivor  whatever  is  American,  in¬ 
cluding  literature  and  intellectual  life. 
The  generation  which  is  reading  books 
today  in  Brazil  is  precisely  the  same 
generation  which,  in  boyhood  or  girl¬ 
hood,  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
cinema.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  cin¬ 
ema,  we  arc  referring  to  the  American 
cinema,  not  only  because  it  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  motion  picture  industry  which  dom¬ 
inates  the  field,  but  also  because  this  is 
the  only  type  of  motion  pictures  which 
the  public  really  enjoys.  The  German, 
French  and  Italian  pictures  have  a  neg¬ 
ligible  appeal,  they  lack  dynamic  quali¬ 
ty.  ..  . 

JOSfi  JOAQUIN  PALMA  AND 
ZAMBRANA 

Ernesto  de  las  Cuevas,  in  America 
(Habana) 

Palma  and  Zambrana,  the  inspired 
Cuban  poets,  spent  some  time  in  Costa 
Rica  and  naturally  attended  the  very 
interesting  meetings  of  intellectuals  at 
which  each  one  introduced  his  new  pro¬ 
ductions  before  publishing  them. 

Palma  read  a  beautiful  poem  which 
he  had  recendy  composed,  and  when  he 
had  finished,  aftcrcvcryonc  had  congrat¬ 
ulated  him,  Zambrana  remarked:  “I 
knew  that  poem  already.” 

A  great  state  of  expectancy  arose,  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  as  if  21ambrana  were 
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accusing  Palma  of  plagiarism.  “You 
knew  it,  when  it  is  unpublished  and 
I  have  just  written  it?”  exclaimed 
Palma  in  surprise. 

“Yes,  and  I  can  prove  it.”  And  he 
recited  the  whole  poem. 

Palma’s  position  was  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  more  difficult  and  embarrassing,  and 
his  stupefaction  was  reflected  in  his 
countenance.  But  Zambrana,  who  ad¬ 
mired  him  greatly,  relieved  him  from 
embarrassment  by  explaining  what  had 
happened,  which  resulted  in  complete 
satisfaction  and  a  high  compliment  for 
the  poet.  “Some  days  ago,”  Zambrana 
revealed,  “I  went  to  Palma’s  house.  He 
wasn’t  there,  and  I  decided  to  wait  for 
him.  Examining  his  table,  I  found  that 
poem,  and  it  pleased  me  so  much  that 
I  read  it  over  until  I  knew  it  by  heart.” 

HENRY  TROY  ATS  WAR  NOVEL 

(From  The  New  Yori(  Times  Booi( 
Review,  December  29, 1940) 

Troyat’s  Judith  Madrier  (Plon)  is  the 
first  French  novel  to  come  out  of  the 
present  war — not  so  much  a  war  novel 
as  a  novel  of  manners  in  the  setting  of 
the  “queer  war”  from  September  1939 
to  the  outburst  of  the  Blitzkrieg.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  young  woman,  too  modern 
to  be  well-balanced,  whose  destiny  is 
not  only  over-clouded  by  social  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  thwarted  by  the  events  of 
the  period  into  which  she  is  thrown. 
Unable  to  marry  the  aristocrat  with 
whom  she  is  really  in  love,  she  accepts 
the  middle-class,  matter-of-fact,  thick- 
skinned  Madrier  as  the  husband  secured 
by  the  unscrupulous  wiles  of  her  mother. 

The  novel  begins  with  the  paradoxical 
situation  of  a  repentant  wife  doing  her 
best  to  hush  her  passion  and  adapt  her¬ 
self  to  trying  circumstances.  From  the 
outset  two  prominent  qualities  of  Troyat 
as  story-teller  come  to  the  fore;  his  dra¬ 
matic  power  and  his  pictorial  talent.  . . . 
The  young  author  is  a  master  of  his  art 


and  his  medium  of  expression.  This  late 
novel  of  his,  so  varied  in  scope,  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  description  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  stirring  times,  so  Arm 
and  searching  in  character-painting, 
overreaches  what  he  has  done  before — 
however  brilliant  it  was — and  foretells 
the  fulfilment  of  a  great  career. 

PUT  NOT  YOUR  TRUST  IN  .  .  . 
MUCH  OF  ANYBODY 

(Eugenio  Imaz,  in  Espana  Peregrina, 
Mexico  City) 

“Samuel  (Hoare)  went  to  Madrid  for 
an  interview  with  his  fellow  religionist 
Juan  March.  After  reminding  him  of  the 
great  services  rendered  his  cause  by  Brit¬ 
ish  non-intervention,  he  presented  to 
him  certain  bills  for  the  repayment  of 
loans.  March  read  to  him  with  great 
pathos  the  passage  in  the  Poem  of  the 
Cid  which  ingeniously  relates  a  fabulous 
exploit  of  the  Campeador,  the  incident 
of  the  chest,  allegedly  filled  with  gold 
but  really  with  sand,  which  the  hero 
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“Paper  mask”  of  the  German  actor 
Wegener  by  Edi  Kallista.  (From  Vel- 
hagen  &  Klasings  Monatsheften) 


leaves  with  the  Jewish  money-lender  as 
a  pledge  for  his  debt  to  him.  Samuel  un¬ 
derstood  the  allusion  well  enough,  but 
replied  with  a  moving  plea  for  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  a  spoken  promise,  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  for  the  existence  of  an 
honorable  society,  of  the  validity  of  con¬ 
tracts  as  the  foundation  of  Occidenul 
civilization,  of  honesty  as  the  best  of 
business  policies,  etc.  March,  profoundly 
touched  by  Samuel’s  appeal,  confided  to 
him  tearfully  a  lesson  taught  him  in 
infancy  by  his  father,  who  let  him  fall 
off  the  counter  of  his  shop  to  the  floor, 
thus  proving  to  him  by  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  of  arguments  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  trust  anybody,  even  his  father.” 

VIDA  DEL  POETA 

Vida  del  poeta, 
vida  de  Jestis: 
las  dos  anhelando 


Las  dos  alentando 
en  su  inmensidad, 
hambre  de  belleza, 
sed  de  claridad: 
lias  dos  extasiadas 
por  la  eternidadl 
ofrendar  su  luz 
desde  la  negrura 
torva  de  la  cruz.  .  .  . 
Uenando  la  sombra 
con  su  almo  fulgor, 
jlas  dos  convirtiendo 
su  enorme  dolor 
en  verbos  de  fe, 
dulzura  y  amor! 

Gastdn  Figueira 
(From  La  Nueva  Democracia). 

STATISTICS  AND  THE 
DICTATORS 

Julius  Hirsch  supplies  Aufbau,  New 
York  City,  with  some  curious  statistical 
information  on  Messrs  Hitler,  Musso¬ 
lini  and  Stalin.  His  figures  run  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Hider  Musso-  Stalin 
lini 

Year  of  Birth  1889  1883  1879 

Year  of  Accession 

to  power  1933  1922  1924 

Years  in  Office  7  18  16 

Age  51  57  61 

Total  3880  3880  3880 

K  . 

which  total  is  exaedy  twice  1940.  Con¬ 
clusion.^  Well,  presumably  that  the  year 
1940  was  fated  to  be  a  very  significant 
year  in  the  life  of  each  of  the  three.  As 
it  undoubtedly  was. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  FREE 
GERMAN  LITERATURE 

(By  Friedrich  Krause,  New  York  City) 

After  Hider  came  to  power  in  1933, 
many  German  writers  were  forced  to  go 
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into  exile.  The  ^migr^s  continued  to 
write,  and  in  all  countries  adjoining  the 
Reich,  publishers  came  forth  who  were 
willing  to  print  and  distribute  these 
manuscripts.  It  is  remarkable  and  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  free  German  literature 
has  been  translated  into  many  more  lan¬ 
guages  than  that  dependent  on  the 
“Reichkulturkammer.”  Free  German 
literature  reached  its  peak,  as  to  both 
quantity  and  quality,  at  the  beginning 
of  1938.  Then  there  was  a  sudden  break 
in  consequence  of  Hitler’s  invasions, 
which  began  in  March  1938.  Experiences 
in  German,  French,  Swiss  and  British 
concentration  camps,  the  catastrophic 
failure  of  French  and  English  diplo¬ 
macy,  the  political  and  mental  confusion 
resulting  from  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact,  the 
depressive  effect  of  the  seemingly  ir¬ 
resistible  victorious  advance  of  the  Third 
Reich,  the  number  of  suicides  among 
their  fellow  writers — ^add  to  this  gigantic 
spiritual  burden  the  terrible  material 
need  which  was  nearly  universal,  and 
it  is  clear  that  all  this  would  have  its 
effect  on  free  poetic  inspiration.  Only  the 
genius  is  capable  of  turning  such  dire 
need  into  immortal  creation.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  such  a  man  is  living  among 
us,  among  the  refugees  in  America,  un¬ 
known  as  yet,  struggling  with  the  book 
which  will  emerge  as  a  memorial  of 
these  days,  to  be  incorporated  among  the 
master  works  of  German  national  litera¬ 
ture  and  world  literature.  As  reader 
and  co-proprietor  of  the  Europa-Verlag, 
I  have  tried  to  trace  this  man  and  this 
manuscript  since  1933,  but  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  have  not  found  it  so  far 
among  the  more  than  1,000  manuscripts 
I  have  read. 

Right  now,  Switzerland  is  the  only 
country  where  free  German  literature 
is  published  in  any  amount  worth  men¬ 
tioning;  and  even  there  political  books 
opposing  the  Third  Reich  arc  forbidden. 
There  was  an  attempt  in  Buenos  Aires, 
some  months  ago,  to  publish  German 
political  literature.  But  lack  of  money 
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makes  the  success  of  the  project  unlike¬ 
ly.  A  new  publishing  house  in  Buenos 
Aires  announces  plans  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Book  Club,  and  invites  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  new  books  by  Franz  Wcrfcl 
(Der  Tag  wird  \ommen)  and  E.  E. 
Kisch  (Erinnerungen  eines  Reporters). 
Besides  they  plan  to  reprint  good 
older  literature  in  German.  Judging 
from  past  experience,  however,  there  is 
little  hope  that  the  necessary  response 
can  be  aroused  in  South  America. 
There  has  been  some  publishing  of  Ger¬ 
man  psychoanalytic  literature  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  I  was  informed  recendy  that 
the  stock  of  this  company  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  German  bomb.  So  there  is 
only  the  United  States  to  look  to  for  help. 
It  appears  important  that  the  prcxluction 
of  free  German  literature  be  continued. 
If  American  libraries  would  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  buy  free  German  books;  if 
teachers  of  German  would  advertise  such 
books;  if  Americans  would  to  the  extent 
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of  their  ability  sponsor  the  publication 
of  these  books;  the  crisis  might  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  weathered.  The  exiled  German 
writer  is  of  course  happy  and  grateful 
when  his  new  books  are  published  in 
English  by  American  publishers,  as  is 
done  now  to  a  considerable  extent.  But 
his  inner  satisfaction  would  naturally  be 
much  greater  if  he  could  see  his  works 
printed  also  in  his  own  tongue  in  which 
he  thinks,  feels  and  works .... 

CANNIBAL  POET 

Repertorio  Americano  quotes  Eduar¬ 
do  Carreho  as  recording  in  the  Revis¬ 
ta  Nacional  de  Cultura  of  Caracas  an 
edifying  anecdote  of  the  eminent  Vene¬ 
zuelan  historian  and  critic  Dr.  Eloy  G. 
Gonzilez.  That  scholarly  gentleman,  it 
seems,  has  sometimes  in  common  with 
ocher  Latin-American  idealists  been  a 
litde  tight  financially.  One  day  a  friend 
met  him  as  he  entered  a  second-hand 
book-store  with  a  book  under  his  arm, 
and  innocently  inquired  why  he  was 
bringing  books  to  the  shop  instead  of 
taking  books  away  from  it.  “My  friend,” 
said  the  author  of  the  brilliant  Historia 
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(From  the  Mexico  City  Crttica) 


de  Venezuela,  “I  feel  the  need  of  taking 
the  great  poets  into  my  very  being.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  dined  on  Goethe;  today  I  plan 
to  lunch  on  Victor  Hugo.” 

CZECH  WRITING  IN  ENGLAND 

(Milos  Safranek,  in  The  New  Yorl( 
Times  Boo!^  Review) 

“In  London  .  .  .  there  is  a  fortnightly 
review  of  Czecho-Slovak  and  Centrad 
European  affairs,  published  in  English 
under  the  title  Central  European  Ob¬ 
server  .  .  .The  Spirit  of  Czecho-Slova- 
l{ia  is  another  litde  English  review,  more 
literary  than  The  Observer,  edited  by  a 
group  of  Czecho-Slovak  Protestants  with 
the  aid  of  English  friends  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  F.  M.  Hnik.  The 
Czechoslovak^,  which  has  been  going 
almost  two  years,  is  published  for 
Czecho-Slovak  refugees  in  England  and 
contains  much  excellent  information. 
Frantisek  Langer,  an  officer  in  the  med¬ 
ical  services  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army, 
known  the  world  over  for  his  works  for 
the  theater  {Peripherie,  The  Camel  and 
the  Needle's  Eye),  who  met  with  much 
success  in  New  York,  writes  in  this 
journal  some  charming  impressions  of 
England.  ‘Hie  manebimus,  optime,*  he 
wrote  recendy,  citing  the  famous  saying 
of  the  Roman  legions  whose  tents  spread 
through  cities  like  Paris,  Vienna  and 
many  others.  Thus  Langer  believes  that 
the  Czecho-Slovak  camp  in  England  will 
some  day  construct  the  most  solid  roof  of 
the  future  Czecho-Slovak  generation: 
The  liberty  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  people. 
.  .  .  Another  collaborator  of  the  review 
Czechoslovak,  the  young  Czech  poet 
Franta  Klatil,  continues  with  his  cele¬ 
brated  series.  From  a  Soldiers  Pocket, 
which  is  the  delight  of  his  compatriots 
the  world  over.  It  has  all  the  elements  to 
make  a  best  seller  in  free  Czecho-Slova- 
kia  after  the  war. — Gustave  Winter  is 
another  well-known  Czech  writer  now 
in  London  after  thirty  years  in  Paris.  He 
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is  the  author  of  the  best  on  France  talking  to,”  I  replied.  “Didn’t  you  real- 
(Orbis,  Prague,  1930).  Under  the  pseu-  ize  that?” 

donym  “Amis”  he  has  written  the  most  The  Frenchwoman  opened  her  eyes 
sparkling  satirical  book  in  Czech  liter-  wide. 

ature:  The  Journal  of  Borivoj  Voca-  “Pas  possible!”  she  cried,  with  peals 
sel{. . . .  The  first  Czech  book  published  of  laughter.  “Pas  possible!” 
in  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  And  yet  it  was  entirely  possible,  and 
war  is  a  volume  of  p)octry,  Domu  ( Go-  a  historical  fact.  Vargas  Vila  once 
ing  Home).  It  is  dedicated  to  ^ose  printed  in  the  review  NSmesis,  which  he 
who  have  temporarily  lost  their  home  published  in  Spain,  an  account  of  a  lec- 
but  not  their  faith  and  hope.  (Edition  ture  which  he  had  delivered  in  Madrid. 
The  Czecho-Slovak,  London)  .  .  .  Very  He  began  in  these  words:  “Suddenly 
significant  is  a  Czech  book  which  has  re-  Vargas  Vila  appeared  before  the  awe- 
ccntly  come  out  in  London.  It  is  a  com-  struck  audience.  His  hearers,  the  ^lite  of 
pilation,  Czecho-Sloval^ia  in  English  intellectual  Madrid,  applauded  the  great 
Literature,  of  everything  that  has  been  genius  enthusiastically.  And  Vargas  Vila 
written  in  England  on  Czecho-Slovakia  said.  .  .  .” 

since  1938.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Vargas  Vila  suf¬ 

fered  from  a  mental  infirmity.  An  in- 
THAT  QUEER  FISH,  VARGAS  firmity  which  was  unpleasant  for  his 
VILA  neighbors  and  tragically  unfortunate  for 

(Manuel  Ugarte,  in  La  Nacidn  of  San-  the  patient  himself,  bemuse  it  created  a 
tiago  de  Chile)  complete  vacuum  around  him.  Although 

we  all  realized  that  he  was  a  marvelous 
There  is  no  other  example  in  any  liter-  conversationalist,  we  all  kept  as  far  away 
ature  of  vanity  quite  as  noisy  as  that  of  as  px>ssible  from  this  automatic  p)erp)et- 
Vargas  Vila.  He  talked  about  himself  to  ual-motion  self<ongratulator. 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects,  and  he  But  though  the  failing  was  inexcus- 
always  spx>ke  of  himself  in  the  third  per-  able,  it  was  not  inexplicable.  His  mani- 
son.  .  .  .  acal  egotism  was  a  reaction  against  a 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  we  hostile  environment.  Very  few  men  have 
happ)ened  to  meet  at  a  railway  junction  ever  been  slandered  as  cruelly  as  Vargas 
on  the  Spanish  frontier.  During  the  Vila.  The  baying  of  the  hounds  had 
hour-long  wait  for  trains,  he  pserorated  driven  him  mad.  .  .  . 
with  characteristic  fluency  and  with 
complete  absorption  in  his  theme.  Every 
sentence  began: 

“Vargas  Vila  is  on  his  way  to  Ma¬ 
laga - ” 

“The  novels  of  Vargas  Vila.  .  .  .” 

“The  last  triumphs  of  Vargas  Vila. . .” 

I  was  in  the  company  of  a  French  lady 
who  understood  Spanish,  but  who  was 
not  equal  to  all  the  fine  shades  of  the 
foreign  language. 

When  we  had  gone  aboard  our  train, 
she  asked  me:  The  Ashes  of  John  Huss  are  Thrown 

“Who  is  this  Vargas  Vila  whom  the  into  the  Rhine.  (From  Melchior 

two  of  you  talked  about  so  constantly?”  Vischer,  Jan  Hus,  Societats-Verlag, 

“That  is  the  name  of  the  man  I  was  Frankfurt  am  Main). 
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The  meanest  trick  that  was  ever  played 
on  Vargas  Vila  was  the  contrivance  to 
exasperate  him  by  crying  up  the  merits  of 
his  brother  Juan  Ignacio.  .  . 

**Jos6  Marla  has  no  particular  talent,” 
they  would  repeat  in  his  hearing.  “The 
really  capable  member  of  the  family  is 
Juan  Ignacio.  .  . 

Juan  Ignacio  had  scribbled  a  few  small 
things  for  the  reviews  which  dealt  with 
social  questions.  Not  a  page  of  his  sur¬ 
vives  tc^ay,  and  his  name  is  completely 
forgotten.  He  was  so  foolish,  and  vanity 
or  jealousy  was  so  strong  in  him,  that  he 
allowed  himself  be  used  as  a  stick  to 
beat  his  brother  with.  .  .  . 

NOTES  ON  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
NAZI  GERMANY 

(V.  J.  McGill,  in  Science  and  Society) 

.  .  .  Another  example  of  how  useful 
philosophy  can  be  is  provided  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carl  Schmitt,  who  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  Nazi  theory  of 
die  state.  What  binds  the  people  together 
into  a  state,  according  to  ^hmitt,  is  their 
enmity  to  other  people.  The  central  idea 
of  politics  is  the  friend-foe  polarity  in 
which  enmity,  leading  inevitably  to  war, 
appears  as  the  positive  pole.  Friends  and 
enemies  are  determined  by  fate  and  un¬ 
reason,  not  by  any  rational  choice.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  since  the  enemies  of  the  people 
are  beyond  the  borders,  no  German  pro¬ 
moters,  speculators,  bosses  or  bankers  are 
enemies.  Thus,  at  one  philosophical 
stroke,  the  class  struggle  is  abolished, 
and  the  nadon  united.  But  this  theory, 
which  was  propounded  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Nazis,  had  certain  shortcom¬ 
ings.  For  example,  it  did  not  recognize 
the  “enemy”  within  the  borders:  Com¬ 
munists,  labor  leaders,  Jews  and  Masons, 
and  it  gave  no  thought  to  the  German 
“race.”  It  was  therefore  varied  by  sub¬ 
sequent  writers,  and  by  Schmitt  himself, 
to  meet  Nazi  requirements.  In  Nazi  lit¬ 
erature,  the  basic  andthesis  took  dif¬ 


ferent  forms:  Aryan  and  non- Aryan, 
German  and  non-C^rman,  the  superior 
race  (i.e.,  German)  and  the  inferior 
race  (Czechs  and  Poles),  those  of  pure 
blood,  and  those  of  mixed  blood,  that  is, 
leaders  and  followers.  Each  is  empha¬ 
sized  in  turn  as  polidcal  exigency  de¬ 
mands.  Thus,  in  the  conquest  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Germans  were  “returned”  to  the 
Reich,  while  in  the  conquest  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Poland,  inferior  races  were 
subjugated.  Sometimes  the  German 
worker  was  told  that  among  Germans 
there  is  unity,  harmony  and  a  single 
purpose,  that  only  foreign  exploiters 
are  his  enemies.  At  other  times  he  was 
reminded  that  Germany  is  a  Fiihrer 
state  and  that  the  stupid,  fickle  masses 
cannot  rule  themselves,  as  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks  claim,  but  can  only  give  an  emo- 
donal  basis  of  power  and  assent  to  poli¬ 
cies  already  accomplished.  Sometimes 
Germans  were  all  on  the  same  level, 
sometimes  the  Fiihrer  state  became  a 
rigid  hierarchy  of  estates  or  castes  with 
the  usual  masters  on  top.  As  occasion  re¬ 
quired,  Aryan  was  stretched  to  include 
Japanese  or  restricted  to  exclude  Ger¬ 
mans  with  the  wrong  polidcs.  .  .  . 

A  MANCHURIAN  SHOW-BOAT 

(Horace  M.  Masuda  in  East>  rn  Asia) 

Every  year  in  the  summer  months  a 
show-boat,  stocked  to  the  brim  with  all 
the  wherewithal  for  giving  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  brightest  for  all  the  dwellers 
along  the  great  waterway,  starts  off  from 
Harbin,  and  continues  cruising  until  the 
chilly  days  of  late  autumn  intervene.  For 
the  winter  months  of  North  Manchuria 
arc  no  time  for  anything  such  as  enter¬ 
tainment.  A  deathly  pall  of  cold  setdes 
over  the  land,  the  river  is  frozen  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet  and  the  people,  as 
far  as  they  are  able,  hole  up  for  the  season 
till  warmer  days  bring  them  out  like  hi¬ 
bernating  animals  from  their  lairs. 

The  show-boat  has  not  only  actors  and 
actresses  and  a  series  of  good  stock  plays. 
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but  also  films  which  these  bucolic  people  The  warm  Sungari  evenings  make  an 

can  enjoy.  At  every  river  port  they  halt  excellent  background  for  the  antics  of 

for  a  couple  of  days  or  so  and  each  report  the  players  while  the  moon  shines  down 

shows  that  people  come  from  far  and  or  the  stars  are  reflected  in  the  eddying 

near  to  listen  to  the  plays  or  to  see  the  ripples  of  the  water  as  the  river  flows 

films.  The  country  folk  look  on  the  sofdy  past  the  vessel  which  means  so 

coming  of  the  showboat  as  one  of  the  much  to  these  northern  people, 

highlights  of  their  year  as  there  is  litde  For  days  before  the  ship  is  due  the 
enough  except  hard  work  to  keep  them  grape-vine  telegraph  goes  to  work  and 

busy  for  the  greater  part  of  it.  Packed  little  more  than  this  coming  event  is  dis- 

audiences  are  the  invariable  rule  at  these  cussed.  Then  when  it  actually  appears 
shows.  persons  can  be  seen  coming  from  all 

The  show-boat  is  large  and  well  fitted,  directions  by  various  methods  of  trans¬ 
it  has  ample  accommodation  for  the  portation,  determined  not  to  miss  the  at- 

numbers  that  usually  flock  on  board  to  tractions  which,  to  them,  come  far  too  in¬ 
give  enthusiastic  approval  to  what  is  pro-  frequently. 

duced.  But  not  all  the  persons  choose  to  Whether  any  Manchurian  Paul  Robe- 
go  on  board,  as  many  prefer  to  sit  along  son  and  others  will  in  later  years  immor- 
the  bank  on  their  gunny  bags  and  from  talize  the  show-boat  of  the  Sungari  re- 

there  vent  their  approval  at  the  right  mains  to  be  seen,  but  the  glamor  of  its 

moment.  coming  and  entertainment  will  always 

This  show-boat  entertainment  is  par-  prove  one  of  the  strongest  attractions  of 
ticularly  welcome  to  those  who  live  along  the  North  Manchurian  year, 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Sungari  for,  • 

while  many  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  “It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  only  the 
northern  districts  have  been  reached  by  sordid  is  real;  a  fragrance  is  no  less  real 
railways  and  the  network  of  highways  than  a  stench.” — Albert  Gu6rard. 
which  is  gradually  being  extended  In  view  of  the  prospect  that  Portu- 
through  Manchoukuo,  these  areas  are  so  guese  must  soon  become  one  of  the 
far  quite  cut  off  from  such  methods  of  featured  modern  languages  in  American 

communication.  Their  only  contact  with  colleges,  it  is  significant  that  the  Summer 
the  outside  world  is  through  this  mighty  Institute  for  Intensive  Training  in  Por- 
waterway  and  for  many  long  months  of  tuguese  and  Spanish,  to  be  held  in  Lara- 
the  year  no  boat  can  move  along  it.  mie,  Wyoming,  this  summer  from  June 

The  arrival  of  the  show-boat  is  there-  23  to  August  22,  offers  equal  facilities 
fore  eagerly  awaited  as  it  is  their  only  for  the  study  of  the  two  languages.  The 
means  of  enjoying  anything  in  theat-  Institute  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  William  Ber- 
rical  entertainment  and  the  inhabitants  rien.  Adviser  on  Latin  American  Studies 
of  Manchuria  arc  great  lovers  of  the  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
theatre  and  everything  connected  with  it.  Societies,  907  Fifteenth  St.,  Washington, 
It  is  well  worth  seeing — this  show-  D.  C.  Only  thirty  students  will  be  ac- 
boat  attraction.  How  the  rustic  people  cepted  for  each  language, 
revel  in  the  primitive  drama  that  is  un-  That  courageous  and  capable  French 
folded  to  the  vast  clangor  of  the  native  monthly.  Esprit,  has  resumed  publica- 
orchestras.  How  they  applaud  the  age-  tion.  Its  present  address  is  Bohe  postale 
old  strutting  and  gesticulations,  the  No.  62,  Lyon-Tcrrcaux.  The  censor  has 
shrill  clamor  of  the  words  that  are  often  left  gaping  white  wounds  all  through 
learned  by  heart  by  these  rural  audiences  the  issue  that  lies  before  us,  but  the  im- 
bcforc  the  show-b^t  makes  its  next  ap-  portant  thing  is  that  the  magazine  is  still 
pearance.  alive  and  the  editors  haven’t  lost  courage. 
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*  Gustav  Frcnsscn.  Recht  [oder  Un- 
rechi\ — mein  Land!  Berlin.  Grotc. 
1940.  57  pages. — This  is  a  painful  book. 
It  was  written  under  the  influence  of  in¬ 
tense  and  abnormal  excitement,  in  a  con¬ 
dition  which  is  acutely  pathological. 
This  fine  old  gendeman,  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  and  a  lover  of  his  kind,  was 
so  depressed  by  Germany’s  wrongs  and 
sufferings  (this  reviewer  remembers  to 
have  received  from  him  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
one  of  the  saddest  letters  a  sensitive 
poet  ever  wrote)  that  he  shut  his  eyes 
and  gripped  Adolf  Hider’s  coat-tails 
dght,  like  a  highly  emodonal  Christian 
clinging  to  the  Cross.  As  a  Hymn  of 
Hate  against  England,  the  book  goes 
Ernst  Lissauer  several  better,  and  as 
an  ode  to  the  Nazi  Saviour  it  is  some¬ 
times  very  beautiful  and  always  very 
pathedc.  The  dde  in  its  completeness 
refers  to  England,  the  abbreviated  form 
to  Germany.  The  final  paragraph  is  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  the 
language.  It  simply  must  be  quoted,  for 
various  reasons: 

“Oder  haben  unsere  Feinde  eine  Hofl- 
nung  auf  eine  Revolution?  Auf  eine 
Trennung  vom  Fiihrer?  .  .  .  Von 
welchem  Volksteil  aus?  Von  der  Ost- 
mark  her  und  dem  Sudetenland?  Denen 
er  tausendjahrige  Sehnsucht  erfiillte, 
heimzukehren  ins  grosse  Deutsche 
Reich?  Vom  Heer?  Das  er  geschaffen 
hat  und  zu  dieser  hohen  Kraft  und  stol- 
zen  Ehre  gefiihrt?  Von  der  Arbeiter- 
schaft?  Deren  Kamerad  und  Held  er  ist? 
Von  den  Bauern?  Die  er  auf  die  Fiisse 
gestellt  hat  und  schollenfest  gemacht? 
Von  Frauen  und  Kindern?  Die  ihn  wie 


einen  Bruder  lieben?  Revolution  .  .  . 
gegen  den  Fiihrer?  .  .  .  Man  macht 
keine  Revolution  gegen  sein  eigenes 
Wesen,  gegen  das  eigene  Herz.” — R. 
T.H. 

*  Hans  Spahn.  Geist  und  Gewdt  in 
der  V 6l\erpoliti\.  Zurich.  Europa 
Verlag.  189  pages.  5.50  Swiss  francs.— 
What  good  arc  international  courts  of 
justice,  European  federations,  disarma¬ 
ment,  as  long  as  Machtpolitik^  and  vested 
interests  rule  the  field  of  human  and 
political  endeavor?  In  seeking  to  prove 
that  a  true  Christian  political  conception 
is  not  only  possible  but  must  be  the 
basis  on  which  our  world  must  be  built 
if  it  is  to  last,  the  author  continues  in  a 
more  practical  direction  certain  thoughts 
contained  in  his  previous  book  Das 
Evangelium  Jesu  und  unsere  Fragen  und 
Note.  Herr  Spahn  builds  his  world  on 
human  unsclflshness  and  sacrifice,  on 
honesty  and  faith,  and  naturally  such  a 
world  is  peaceful  and  highly  livable.  But 
when  the  author  expresses  the  belief 
that — since  murder,  arson  and  destruc¬ 
tion  by  war  arc  unchristian — a  return  to 
the  Christian  principles  of  love  and  hu¬ 
mility  will  end  the  present  armed  strug¬ 
gle  and  all  others,  we  wonder  if  this 
hopeful  structure  of  his  is  proof  against 
shrapnel.  In  Spahn’s  ethical  and  moral 
considerations  we  find  a  good  deal  of 
von  Bulow,  Trcitschkc,  Foerstcr,  Kant, 
even  von  Bernhardi,  Henry  Ford,  Grey, 
Machiavelli,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Otto  Baum- 
garten.  What  we  find  is  encouraging  for 
its  obvious  sincerity,  its  literary  merit, 
its  disarming  good  sense.  But  this  way 
of  looking  at  international  and  national 
troubles  seems  like  a  joke  without 
laughter,  a  tragedy  ad  absurdum,  since 
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Spahn  admonishes  the  world  to  turn 
from  the  Realpolitil(  of  seeking  the  de¬ 
struction  of  opponents  to  a  moral  world- 
order  of  wish^l  thinking.  But  what  if 
we  use  navies  and  armies  and  men  and 
goods  to  fight  the  very  evil  which  he 
condemns,  a  fight  that  seems  like  a  fight 
to  the  finish  to  uproot  the  evil  perhaps 
once  and  for  all  times?  What  if  the 
Recdpolitil{^  of  today  has  matured  into 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  worth  of  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  issues  of  ethics  and 
morals,  of  freedom  and  human  dignity? 
Shall  we,  too,  be  conquered  by  armed 
evil  and  console  ourselves  with  words? 
There  is  much  in  what  Spahn  preaches; 
a  bit  more  applied  Christianity  in  all 
of  us  would  do  the  world  no  harm,  but 
the  world  does  not  seem  ready  yet  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  state  of  spiritual  rule  rather  than 
of  might,  since  too  many  people  still 
shout:  Hallelujah!  to  the  wickedest  if  he 
is  the  strongest.  —  Boris  Erich  Nelson. 
New  York  City. 

HISTORY 

*  Lron  Daudet.  Le  Drame  franco- 
allemand.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1940. 
251  pages. — These  rambling  reminis¬ 
cences,  by  the  veteran  editor  of  V Ac¬ 
tion  Franfoise,  cover  the  seventy  years 
from  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to  the 
spring  of  1940.  Though  not  always  accu¬ 
rate,  they  contain  many  interesting  and 
often  amusing  accounts  of  leading 
French  personalities  with  whom  Dau- 
det’s  life  as  Extreme-Right  publicist  and 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
brought  him  in  contact.  The  main 
thread  which  runs  through  the  book  is 
the  growth  and  menace  of  Pan-German¬ 
ism.  So  he  calls  it  “a  book  of  historical 
psychology,  seen  principally  from  the 
German  side.”  Pan-Germanism,  he 
thinks,  has  remained  essentially  the 
same,  though  constandy  more  virulent, 
during  these  seventy  years;  Hider  is 
simply  the  successor  of  Wilhelm  II,  and 
Stresemann  always  duped  Briand. 


Therefore  Daudet  regrets  that  the  Reich 
was  not  carved  up  in  1919  by  a  more 
drastic  Versailles  Treaty,  and  he  quotes 
at  length  his  speeches  in  favor  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  in  1923. 

In  his  youth,  when  preparing  for  the 
medical  profession,  Daudet  studied  in 
Germany  and  familiarized  himself  with 
German  philosophy,  science  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Most  interesting  are  the  pages  in 
which  he  discusses  the  attempted  rap¬ 
prochement  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  latter  nineteenth  century 
through  the  conunon  intellectual  asso¬ 
ciation  of  chemists,  physicists  and  philos¬ 
ophers,  including  Nietzsche  and  Wag¬ 
ner.  But  this  rapprochement  was 
doomed  by  the  persistent  growth  of  Pan- 
Germanism.  Finishing  his  volume  before 
Hitler  began  his  blitzkrieg  in  the  West, 
Daudet  was  still  opdmistic  that  the  Ma- 
ginot  Line  had  confounded  the  Schlief- 
fen  and  Seeckt  plans  for  turning  the 
flank  of  France  on  the  North. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Pierre  Belperron.  Andr6  Maginot. 

Paris.  Plon.  1940.  93  pages. — ^Andr^ 
Maginot,  like  Poincar^  and  Barr^s,  was 
rooted  in  Lorraine,  and  therefore  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  ever-present  fear  of  an¬ 
other  German  invasion  and  always  an¬ 
xious  to  strengthen  France’s  army  and 
defenses.  Though  born  in  Paris  in  1877, 
his  family  came  from  Revigny  near  the 
Meuse;  there  he  spent  most  of  childhood; 
there  he  married  and  held  several 
offices;  and  in  1910  from  Revigny  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
continued  to  represent  the  district  for 
some  twenty  years.  In  1914  he  entered 
the  war  as  a  common  private  at  Verdun, 
was  three  times  cited  for  ingenuity  and 
bravery  within  three  months,  and  was 
promoted  to  sergeant.  To  his  comrades 
and  to  the  common  people  he  always  re¬ 
mained  beloved  as  “Sergeant  Maginot.” 
On  November  9,  leading  a  night  recon¬ 
naissance,  he  was  very  badly  wounded 
in  the  leg.  As  he  was  a  large  man  well 
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over  six  feet  in  height,  his  two  compan¬ 
ions  could  not  drag  his  body  back;  he 
had  to  be  left  all  day  behind  a  rock,  with 
gangrene  setting  in,  until  he  could  be 
brought  back  to  safety  under  cover  of 
night.  Though  his  leg  was  not  ampu¬ 
tated,  it  was  useless  for  life  and  confined 
him  to  crutches  or  a  cane. 

As  Minister  of  Pensions  1920-22,  and 
as  Minister  of  War  in  1924  and  again  in 
1929  until  his  death  in  1932,  Maginot 
worked  in  the  corridors  and  commit¬ 
tee  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
rather  than  from  the  tribune,  in  per¬ 
suading  his  colleagues  to  do  everything 
possible  to  strengthen  France.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1929,  he  skilfully  secured  the  vote 
of  three  billion  francs,  and  more  than 
two  billion  more  later,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  fortification  works 
which  justly  bear  his  name.  M.  Belper- 
ron  has  written  an  eloquent  and  worthy 
sketch  of  a  distinguished  patriot  and  a 
very  interesting  personality. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

PHILOSOPHY 

^  Victor  Delbos.  De  Kant  aux  Post- 
i{antiens.  Paris.  Aubicr.  1940.  204 
pages.  20  francs. — This  painstaking  and 
thorough  work  with  an  excellent  pre¬ 
face  by  Maurice  Blondel  belongs  in  the 
hands  of  those  rare  scholars  of  pure 
intellectual  endeavor  to  whom  the  un¬ 
adulterated  history  of  philosophy  is 
more  significant  than  the  history  of  the 
precipitates  of  philosophical  thought  in 
the  field  of  action.  In  a  sense,  the  history 
of  philosophy,  if  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  consequences  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  doctrine  in  the  life  of  a  people,  is  a 
monstrosity.  Unfortimately  it  is  less  im¬ 
portant  to  the  world  and  its  destiny  what 
becomes  of  philosophical  ideas  as  they 
pass  from  one  philosopher  to  another 
than  what  becomes  of  philosophical  con¬ 
cepts  when  they  burst  through  the 
boundaries  of  philosophy  and  enter  the 
field  of  politics  and  Weltanschauung,  as 


has  happened  to  German  idealism  since 
Marx  and  Nietzsche.  The  way  from 
Kant  to  Hitler  is  immeasurably  more 
disastrous,  more  tragic  and  consequen¬ 
tial  than  the  way  from  Kant  to  any 
modern  philosopher  of  integrity  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  A  book  that  would  show  us  what 
became  of  German  idealism  in  Richard 
Wagner’s  operas  and  Alfred  Rosen¬ 
berg’s  lunatic  visions  would  serve  us 
better.  Although  it  could  not  make 
claims  to  such  high  scientific  value  and 
sobriety  as  Victor  Delbos’  exhaustive 
work.  —  Rudolph  S.  Kieve.  Oklahoma 
City. 

*  Paul  WzthtvXin.N aturphilosophische 

Betrachtungen.  Eine  dlgemeine  On- 
tologie.  Zurich.  Schweizerspiegel  Ver- 
lag.  209  pages. — ^The  book  opens  with 
a  beautiful  description  of  the  behavior 
of  a  herd  of  chamois  in  the  mountains, 
facing  an  unknown  danger  and  appar¬ 
ently  agreeing  together  what  would  have 
to  be  done  in  such  a  case.  This  serves 
as  example  to  raise  the  problem  of  how 
this  mutual  understanding  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  a  common  action  can  exist  and 
how  it  can  be  understood. 

Several  theories  of  knowledge,  such  as 
mechanism,  vitalism  and  psychologism, 
are  applied  to  the  phenomenon  and 
found  wanting.  The  riddle  is  solved  on 
the  basis  of  an  original  unity  of  one 
and  many,  manifesting  the  unity  of  life 
in  its  individuation.  And  the  human 
form  of  personal  understanding  is  at  the 
same  time  limited  in  its  reach,  and  jus¬ 
tified  as  having  the  same  ontological 
foundation  as  other  forms  of  life. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Adolfo  Men^ndez  Samard.  Fanatis- 

mo  y  misticismo.  Mexico.  La  Casa 
de  Espana  en  Mexico.  1940.  153  pages. 
— The  label  “fanaticism”  has  been 
pinned  on  religion  especially  since  the 
French  Revolution,  but  in  reality  the 
term  has  much  broader  implications 
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which  extend  into  the  political,  literary 
and  artistic  fields.  Inasmuch  as  the  pre¬ 
dominant  traits  of  the  fanatic  are  in¬ 
genuousness,  intransigence,  credulity 
which  find  an  outlet  in  agitation  and 
imperialistic  impositionism,  they  prove 
to  the  author  and  to  us  that  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  not  merely  inextricably 
bound  up  with  theology,  but  cuts 
through  the  various  social  strata  of  life 
itself.  As  to  religious  fanaticism,  its  de¬ 
structive,  negative  aspects  may  at  any 
time  turn  into  a  creative  positive  pattern 
of  great  value.  However,  no  such  opti¬ 
mism  is  entertained  about  the  present- 
day  economic  social  fanaticism.  Just  as 
fanaticism  is  a  collective  manifestation 
which  is  capable  of  turning  in  several 
different  directions  at  the  same  time, 
so  mysticism  is  individual  and  ftmda- 
mentally  religious.  It,  too,  can  have  a 
high  social  usefulness  in  that  it  can  be 
absorbed  by  and  heighten  the  aesthetic 
side  of  culture.  Surrialisme  can  be  simi¬ 
larly  profitable  provided  it  is  limited  to 
the  instinctive  or  sub-conscious.  Its 
Freudism,  Marxism,  borrowings  from 
Hegel  and  Fichte  are  righdy  regarded 
as  window-dressing  aiming  to  make  the 
movement  popular,  but  having  in  reality 
no  connection  with  it.  Interesting  also 
are  the  essays  on  the  plateau-Mexicans’ 
consciousness  of  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
comparison  and  contrast  between  the 
superman  of  the  Greek  Callicles  and  the 
brain<hild  of  Nietzsche. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwestern  University. 

ESSAYS 

*  Benjamin  Jarn^s.  Cartas  al  Ebro. 

(Biografia  y  Mexico. La  Casa 

de  Espana  en  Mexico.  1940.  222  pages. 
— A  series  of  brief  and  subtle  Essays. 
Purely  literary,  but  art  implies  a  “faith 
for  living.”  Turned  into  Letters  by  the 
simple  device  of  inserting  the  name 
“Carlota”  somewhere  in  the  first  line. 
Jarn^  turns — rather  ferociously  for  one 
so  civilized — ^upon  Campoamor,  as  in  a 


previous  volume  he  had  demolished 
Castelar.  Outstanding  figures  in  his 
Panorama  crftico:  Ram6n  del  Valle  In- 
clin,  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Jos^  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  Azorm,  Ram6n  P6rez  de 
Ayala,  Pio  Baroja:  a  vanishing  genera¬ 
tion,  and  a  very  attractive  one.  In  French 
Paul  Valery,  and  the  magician  Jean  Gi- 
raudoux. 

Full  of  excellent  epigrams.  Indeed  per¬ 
haps  more  remarkable  as  a  “fraseario” 
than  as  an  “ideario”.  A  few  samples 
(original  or  quoted).  On  Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set:  La  Deshumanizacidn  del  arte:  “lo 
que  s61o  es  un  diagndstico,  se  ha  tornado 
por  una  receta.” 

— Lo  ingenioso  es  lo  superficial. 

— Simetna:  refugio  de  la  armonia 
fracasada. 

— La  raza  es  concepto  estitico,  la  cul- 
tura  lo  es  dinimico.  La  raza  es  un  hecho. 
La  cultura  es,  ademis,  una  fuerza.  (Fer¬ 
nando  Ortiz.) 

— ^La  escuela— el  ismo — es  un  espacio 
lleno  adonde  suelen  acogerse  muchos 
espfritus  vacfos. 

— Todo  pierde,  por  turno,  la  popula- 
ridad.  ^Quizi  tambi^n  el  pueblo  acabe 
por  ser  impopularP  (Victor  Hugo). 

— ^Como  puede  im  pueblo  llegar  a 
ser  im  popular?  —  Pues  lo  mismo  que 
otro  soberano  cualquiera.  En  cuanto,  en 
vez  de  gobernar,  dicte. 

— ^No  es  la  modestia  cierta  colleccidn 
de  trucos  para  ocultar  una  evidente  o  pre- 
sentida  superioridad  con  cl  fin  de  ha- 
cerle  tolerable  a  nuestros  prdjimos? 

A  notable  feat:  a  full-size  essay  with¬ 
out  a  single  que. 

This  Spain  of  ten  years  ago,  so  full  of 
zest  and  hope,  emancipated  and  tol¬ 
erant,  vigorous  and  refined,  has  not 
been  wholly  destroyed  by  the  Moors  and 
Italians.  And  the  new  Reconquista  will 
not  take  centuries.  —  Albert  Guhard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  H&tor  Velarde.  El  circo  de  Pitdgo- 
ras.  Lima,  Peru.  Compafifa  de  Im- 
presioncs  y  Publicidad.  1940.  211  pages. 
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large  octavo. — Hector  Velarde  y  Berg- 
mann,  Lima  engineer  and  architect,  is 
a  variety  of  other  things  besides  these. 
He  remarks  in  one  of  the  essays  in  this 
volume:  “La  arquitectura  es  una  profe- 
si6n  que,  con  unos  cuarenta  ahos  de  ex- 
periencia,  pone  al  arquitecto  en  condi- 
clones  de  ser  psicdlogo,  psiquiatra,  hi- 
gienista,  abogado,  confesor  y  adivino.” 
With  half  this  period  behind  him,  Senor 
Velarde  shows  the  most  varied  interests 
and  accomplishments.  In  the  matter  of 
writing,  he  is  a  humorist,  a  poet,  a 
moralist,  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  pub¬ 
licist  and  an  aesthetician.  This  collection 
is  a  pot-pourri  ranging  from  items  which 
smack  a  little  too  much  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  jokesmith  to  entirely  serious,  solid 
and  impressive  contributions  like  the 
paper  on  present  tendencies  in  French 
art  (Senor  Velarde  was  educated  in 
Switzerland  and  France,  and  he  is  him¬ 
self  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  French  technical  training)  and 
the  one  on  the  relations  between  archi¬ 
tecture  and  religion.  He  can  be  very 
funny  without  ceasing  to  be  thoughtful, 
as  in  his  cheerful  essay  on  Nudism  (il¬ 
lustrated,  as  is  the  entire  book,  by  his 
own  versatile  hand)  and  he  is  very  near¬ 
ly  at  his  b«t  when  he  plays  about  a 
serious  or  difficult  theme  in  a  mood  of 
semi-irony  which  is  anything  but  frivol¬ 
ous,  as  in  his  refutation  of  Descartes, 
and  his  fantastic  lead  article,  in  which 
the  Italian  Renaissance  architect  Bra- 
mante  is  represented  as  returning  to  this 
earth  and  paying  his  respects  to  the  fool¬ 
ish  imitative  structures.  Pharaonic, 
Greek,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  modern 
French,  of  the  Peruvian  capital.  One  of 
his  last  essays  deals  profoundly  with  the 
prospects  for  an  authentic  native  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Peru. — Senor  Velarde  must  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  citizens  of  Lima. 
—R.  T.  H. 

*  Pierre  Villey.  Montaigne  devant  la 
RostSritS.  Paris.  Boivin.  1935.  376 
pages. — Pierre  Villey’s  last  and  unfin¬ 


ished  work,  posthumously  published 
thanks  to  his  wife  and  to  M.  J.  Plattard. 
Executed  with  the  author’s  customary 
erudition  and  charm,  the  volume  traces 
the  history  of  Montaigne’s  influence  to 
1610  and  presents  two  chapters  of  the 
proposed  second  part.  We  follow  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  Essays  among  contempo¬ 
raries  and  immediate  successors:  Marie 
de  Gournay’s  prefaces  serve  as  a  general 
guide  to  the  public  attitude:  the  results, 
constandy  checked  by  reference  to  the 
original,  often  throw  new  light  on  the 
author’s  intentions.  Thus  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  his  pyrrhonism  caused  no 
scandal  among  the  orthodox  up  to  the 
first  third  of  the  XVIIth  century;  rather 
the  fideistic  philosophy  was  welcomed 
as  an  ally  of  the  established  church:  it 
preserved  faith  from  the  attacks  of  the 
reason.  At  the  same  time  it  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
cult  with  adoration  of  ancient  philos¬ 
ophy.  Montaigne’s  originality  often  lies 
in  bringing  to  maturity  conceptions 
which  his  century  had  prepared.  His 
chief  innovation — the  portrayal  of  his 
ego — baffled  the  scholars  who  had  ad¬ 
mired  the  early  Stoic  essays  and  always 
applauded  his  “jugement  6merveilla- 
ble.”  The  apparent  lack  of  method  and 
systematic  arrangement,  so  admirably 
fitted  to  his  purpose,  was  also  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  the  learned.  Les  gens  du 
monde  were  quick  to  recognize  Mon¬ 
taigne  as  one  of  their  own:  thus  Bishop 
J-P.  Camus  called  the  Essays  “le  miroir 
de  tout  le  monde,”  and  Cardinal  du  Per¬ 
ron  “le  Breviaire  des  gentilshommes.” 
The  success  of  the  work — there  were 
thirty-five  distinct  editions  between  1600 
and  1669 — was  due  in  large  measure  to 
its  psychological  acumen. 

Charron  is  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  the  early  disciples  of  Montaigne. 
His  Trots  V iritis  (1593)  is  a  defense  of 
Catholic  dogma  along  traditional  lines; 
in  the  third  part,  which  he  regards  as 
the  most  important,  he  makes  large  use 
of  Montaigne’s  arguments  about  the 
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weakness  of  the  human  reason.  La  Sa- 
gesse  (1601)  treats  of  a  rational  and  lay 
morality  based  on  ancient  thought  and 
more  directly  on  Montaigne.  Certain 
critics  have  supposed  a  change  in  the 
author’s  religious  attitude,  but  Villey 
argues  convincingly  that  such  a  theory 
will  not  stand  investigation.  “Montaigne 
nous  a  montr6  qu’il  son  6poque  la  cul¬ 
ture  antique  amenait  tr^s  g6n6ralement 
un  double  resultat:  en  philosophie  un 
agnostic  isme  qui  trouvait  un  aboutisse- 
ment  tout  naturel  dans  I’adhcsion  4  la 
religion  traditionnelle;  en  morale  un  ap- 
pel  4  la  raison  pour  organiser  la  vie  pra¬ 
tique  qui  de  plus  en  plus  tendait  i  ne 
dependre  que  de  principes  rationnels.” 

Villey ’s  book  from  beginning  to  end 
will  fascinate  lovers  of  Montaigne,  even 
when  it  invokes  utterly  forgotten  au¬ 
thors  to  reveal  far  reaching  influences. 
To  those  who  would  seize  in  a  few  pages 
the  essence  of  the  whole,  the  first  chapter 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  offer 
an  admirable  r6sum6. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

VERSE  AND  FICTION 

*  Tommaso  Campanella.  Poesie.  A 
cura  di  Giovanni  Gentile.  Firenze. 
Sansoni.  1939.  291  pages.  25  lire. — Si¬ 
gnor  Giovanni  Gentile,  who  in  1915  pub¬ 
lished  the  Poesie  of  Campanella,  found 
it  necessary  to  republish  the  book  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  not  because  he 
wished  to  make  any  radical  changes, 
but  because  his  own  publisher  had 
brought  out  some  years  later  a  pirated 
edition,  edited  by  a  “dilettante  disoccu- 
pato.”  What  the  reason  for  this  was,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  since  even  Signor 
Gentile  says,  “non  riesco  ancora  a  capire 
perchc.”  ^  much  for  the  genesis  of  the 
book,  and  many  thanks  to  Signor  Gen¬ 
tile  for  his  excellent  and  erudite  labor. 

Campanella’s  poetry  has  far  more 
strength  than  elegance  or  charm,  and  izr 
more  technical  ability  than  sheer  art,  but 
he  emerges  as  a  thinker  of  depth  and  as  a 


proud  and  undaunted  personality.  His 
philosophy  is  a  combination  of  Chris¬ 
tian  mysticsim  and  a  fatalistic  panthe¬ 
ism  with  starding  modern  overtones. 
It  is,  moreover,  in  his  poems,  at  least, 
devoid  of  intricate  verbiage,  while  it 
frequendy  possesses  a  homely,  pictorial 
wisdom. 

Campanella  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
Italian  renaissance  had,  under  the  Span¬ 
ish  rule,  reached  a  low  ebb.  Italy  had 
lost  her  high  aspirations,  her  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech.  Campanella  was, 
as  might  easily  be  surmised,  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Church  and  government. 
Tortured  and  imprisoned,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  continued  to  write  fearlessly  against 
the  “tre  mali  estremi:  drannide,  sofismi, 
ipocrisia.”  Thus,  despite  an  environ¬ 
ment  as  unfavorable  to  honest  and  free 
thinking  as  the  one  prevailing  in  mod¬ 
ern  Italy,  this  poet,  unlike  Signor  Anile 
of  Vombra  della  montagnay  succeeded 
in  becoming  a  “voce  rivelatrice.” 

In  one  of  his  sonnets  with  the  signifi¬ 
cant  tide  Sonetto  fatto  a  tutti  i  carcerati 
per  la  medesima  causa,  Campanella 
says: 

il  bel  morir  che  fa  gli  uomini  dbi, 
ove  solo  il  valor  saggio  e  virile 
della  sua  gloria  spiega  i  gran  trofei. 

Qui  dolce  liherth  V alma  gentile 
ritrova,  e  prova  il  ver,  che  senza  lei, 
sarebbe  ancor  il  Paradiso  vile.” 

There  are,  evidendy,  two  kinds  of 
“Carcerad,”  and  we  prefer  those  whose 
bodies  rot  behind  bars,  but  whose  souls 
are  not  squashed  underneath  the  boots 
of  those  who  have  adopted  the  goose- 
step  and  have  theatrically  rebapdzed  it 
with  unholy  water,  “il  passo  Romano.” 
— Paul  Eldridge.  New  York  City. 

*  (Manuel)  Gonzilez  Prada.  Anto- 

logia  poitica.  Introduccidn  y  Notas 
de  Carlos  Garcia  Prada.  Mexico.  Edi¬ 
torial  Cultura.  (Ediciones  del  Insdtuto 
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Internacional  de  Literatura  Ibcroamcri- 
cana.)  371  pages. — The  Institute  Intcr- 
nacional  de  Literatura  Iberoamericana 
has  made  a  magnificent  start,  by  giving 
us,  as  the  first  of  its  Cldsicos  de  America 
series,  this  superbly  presented  collection 
of  Gonzilez  Prada’s  poems.  In  doing  so, 
the  Institute  has  made  a  timely  contribu> 
tion,  not  alone  to  literature,  but  to  the 
much  misunderstood  cause  of  democracy 
as  well. 

Gonzilez  Prada  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  fighting  liberals  that  Latin  America 
has  produced.  For  the  better  part  of 
forty  years,  from  1880  or  thereabouts 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1918, 
he  kept  the  torch  of  political  liberty 
aglow  in  Peru,  where  it  seemed  that  not 
so  much  as  a  spark  could  burn  for  long. 
Although  he  was  director  of  the  Uni6n 
Nacional,  he  was  not  a  political  leader 
in  the  commonly  understood  sense  of 
the  term;  he  woidd  seem  to  have  lacked 
the  organizational  qualities  that  are  re¬ 
quisite  for  such  leadership.  He  was, 
rather,  all  his  life,  an  animator  and  in- 
spirer,  particularly  of  the  Peruvian 
young.  A  poet  and  a  fine  one  by  avoca¬ 
tion,  he  was  essentially  an  intellectual 
who,  while  passionately  fond  of  a  crea¬ 
tive  solitude,  still  could  not  remain  in 
any  Ivory  Tower  so  long  as  injustice  and 
oppression  stalked  the  earth.  He  felt  that 
it  was  his  business,  and  that  of  every 
decent-minded  member  of  society — the 
“hombres  sanos  del  pafs” — to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

And  so,  resorting  to  poetry  every  now 
and  again  for  relaxation  of  spirit — 
though  here,  too,  he  proved  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  both  in  content  and,  above  all,  in 
form — he  devoted  the  major  portion  of 
his  life  to  the  task  of  political  pamph¬ 
leteering,  at  which  he  excelled.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  volume.  Dr.  Garcia  Prada, 
rightly  describes  him  as  the  “libelista 
par  excelencia”  of  Peru;  and  he  is  as 
great  as  any  that  Latin  America  has  to 
show.  He  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  Tom 
Paine  of  the  Andes;  and  his  Horas  de 


Lucha,  a  collection  of  his  best  political 
writings,  published  in  1908,  Wl  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  work  of  Paine 
and  his  confreres  of  the  American  revo¬ 
lution.  There  is  in  the  Peruvian  as  in 
the  Yankee  the  same  ardent  spirit  of 
“humanitarian  rationalism.” 

The  curious  part  of  the  matter  is,  Gon¬ 
zalez  Prada  came  from  the  aristocratic 
ruling  caste  of  Peru;  but  he  chose  to  cast 
his  lot  with  the  people,  including  the 
starving  native  Indian  masses,  who  con¬ 
stitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  As  a  result,  he  was  subjected  to 
a  life-long  campaign  of  vilification  and 
abuse  on  the  part  of  the  class  he  had 
deserted,  which  naturally  looked  upon 
him  as  a  traitor.  But  he  held  firm  to  his 
vision  of  an  ultimate  “humanitarian 
socialism,”  and  predicted  “a  true  people’s 
revolution”  that  would  one  day  come. 
It  is,  then,  with  justice  that  the  editor,  in 
his  Introduction,  alludes  to  him  as  the 
“precursor  de  la  revolucidn  peruana.” 

In  his  prefatory  essay.  Dr.  Garcia 
Prada  gives  us  a  warmly  sympathetic 
account  of  his  subject’s  life,  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  evade  the  full  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  implications.  The  only  point  of  dis¬ 
agreement  the  present  reviewer  might 
find  is  the  attempt  which  is  made  to 
rescue  Gonzdlez  Prada  from  his  own 
clearly  avowed  rationalism,  and  to  save 
him  in  the  end  for  a  kind  of  mystic 
religiosity — an  attempt  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  made  by  Jorge  Manach, 
Luis  Alberto  Sanchez  and  others. 

Gonzilez  Prada  is  seen  as  “el  mayor 
escritor  peruano  de  todos  los  tiempos.” 
His  importance  as  a  daring  and  erudite 
poetic  innovator  cannot  be  challenged. 
Pedro  Henriquez  Urena  and  numerous 
others,  including  the  late  Isaac  Goldberg, 
have  made  studies  of  his  versification; 
and  the  present  editor  gives  us  a  concise 
but  admirable  summary.  On  the  side  of 
content  Gonzilez  Prada  believed  that  “la 
poesia  del  porvenir  seri  el  canto  de  la  Ra- 
z6n,”  in  which  respect  he  has  his  affini¬ 
ties  with  the  European  school  of  “scien- 
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tific  poetry”  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  which  was  a  reflection 
of  philosophic  Positivism.  But  apart 
from  any  credos,  he  is  a  very  real  poet, 
with  a  deep  fund  of  human  emotion.  His 
social  feeling  comes  out  most  clearly, 
perhaps,  in  his  Baladas  peruanas,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Indian  poems,  and  in  the 
JJbertarias;  but  it  runs  all  through  his 
work  like  a  luminous  golden  thread. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

**  Jean  Schlumberger.  SUphane  le  Glo- 
rieux.  Paris.  N.  R.  F.  1940.  199 
pages.  18  francs. — A  long  talc,  rather 
than  a  short  novel,  by  the  Author  of 
St.  Saturnin — a  fine  and  sober  piece  of 
work,  in  which  arc  dcfdy  combined  the 
art  of  the  story-teller  and  the  art  of  the 
moralist;  where  a  definite  aspect  of  the 
human  character,  closely  pondered  over, 
urges  the  reader  to  personal  meditation. 
The  case  is  that  of  a  “Gloricux,”  the 
human  variety  our  eighteenth  century 
Dcstouchcs  produced  on  the  stage — a 
man  who,  at  any  price,  and  by  any 
means,  is  eager  to  win  immediate  fame, 
and  still  more,  to  be  on  his  neighbours* 
lips.  The  high  deed,  the  blowing  up  of  a 
quarry  where  the  enemy  store  their  am¬ 
munition — we  arc  in  the  thick  of  un¬ 
defined,  unlocalized  Balkan  wars — 
brings  St^phanc  to  perpetrate  a  murder, 
through  which  alone  his  feat  can  be 
achieved.  Such  a  crime  poisons  St^- 
phane’s  mind  so  utterly,  knits  his  being 
to  the  dead  young  man’s  last  moments 
so  inextricably  that  he  flees  from  his  vil¬ 
lage  into  an  absolute  mountain  retire¬ 
ment  which,  soon  interpreted  to  his  dis¬ 
advantage,  gradually  strips  him  of  all 
the  admiration  so  hard  won  by  his  dar¬ 
ing,  and  drives  him  to  a  hardly  noticed 
death.  We  have  here  the  type  of  a  char¬ 
acter  crushed  by  events  due  dircedy  to 
the  assumption  of  a  virtue  far  beyond 
its  human  capacities.  A  common  case  in 
appearance,  but  entirely  renovated,  even 
to  strangeness,  by  the  shrewdness  of  the 
eyes  which  have  probed  into  its  myster¬ 


ies.  A  striking  psychological  study, 
which  might  have  been  made  more  di¬ 
rect  in  its  appeal  if  it  had  included  a 
minimum  of  local  data  and  picturesque- 
ncss. — Lucien  Wolff.  University  of  Ren¬ 
nes. 

^  Jean  dc  la  Varcndc.  Man'  d'Arc.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Grasset.  1939.  387  pages.  24 
francs. — The  Author  of  Les  contes  du 
Pays  d’Ouche  and  Nez  de  Cuir  main¬ 
tains,  with  the  present  novel,  his  absolute 
loyalty  to  his  Norman  past  and  race.  He 
gives  us,  in  its  details,  revived  through 
the  fervid  perusal  and  interpretadon  of 
forgotten  Memoirs  and  family  records 
or  reminiscences,  the  relation  of  a  brief, 
bloody  and  haundng  episode  of  French 
History  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury:  the  futile  revolutionary  raising  of 
the  Vend^,  in  1832,  by  the  Duchesse 
de  Berry,  (whose  husband,  the  second 
son  of  Charles  X,  had  been  assassinated 
by  Louvel  in  1820)  against  Louis-Phi- 
lippe,  the  usurper.  With  remarkable 
vividness  and  intense  truculence  of  style, 
la  Varende  conjures  up,  in  their  spiritual 
truth,  the  complexity  and  inner  force  of 
the  passion  animating  those  high-born 
men  and  humble  peasants  who,  prac¬ 
tically  without  hope  about  the  outcome 
of  their  ill-supported  rebellion,  still  fight 
with  undaunted  bravery  to  manifest  to 
the  death  their  unconquerable  (though 
anachronistic)  attachment  to  their  legit¬ 
imate  King’s  lost  cause.  Two  characters, 
both  Norman,  link  the  various  phases  of 
the  desperate  struggle:  Lx>uis  de  R^ville 
and  Manon,  the  young  peasant  woman, 
nicknamed  by  the  Partisans,  on  accoimt 
of  her  fiery  heroism,  Manon  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  or,  in  its  abridged  form,  Man’ 
d’Arc.  This  truthful,  palpitating,  stir¬ 
ring  resurrection  of  a  French  Province, 
in  the  last  throes  of  its  pride  in  dead  and 
gone  Monarchy,  witnesses,  once  more,  to 
the  dense,  luscious,  humorous,  poetical, 
highly  individual  talent  of  the  romancer, 
at  times  rising  to  poignant  grandeur. — 
Lucien  Wolff.  University  of  Rennes. 
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*  Carleton  Beals.  The  Great  Circle. 

Further  Adventures  in  Free-Lanc¬ 
ing.  Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1940.  358 
pages.  $3.00. — A  blurb  writer  who  is  a 
psychologist  speaks  of  Carleton  Beals’ 
“complex,  fascinating  and  fearless  char¬ 
acter.”  The  adjectives  fit  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  volumes  of  memoirs,  which  are 
not  entirely  innocent  of  careless  and 
obscure  writing,  but  which  shoot  out 
ever  and  anon  tingling  shafts  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  and  of  unwisdom  that  all 
the  same  has  “it”  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Carleton  Beals  is  a  great  guy.  This  ran¬ 
dom  record  of  travels  through  Europe, 
North  Africa  and  Mexico  beginning 
with  the  year  1928  is  rough  on  occasion, 
but  it  is  remarkably  free  from  stubborn 
prejudice.  It  carefully  gives  the  Devil  his 
due  from  Moscow  to  Mazatlin.  Mr. 
Beals  has  an  almost  touching  way  of 
handing  somebody  a  hot  one  and  then 
gently  picking  him  up  and  smoothing 
his  coat<ollar  for  him.  His  report  on 
Russia  is  an  impressive  effort  to  speak 
plainly  without  unfairness.  He  keep>s  his 
temper  fairly  well  in  both  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many.  “I  tried,”  he  says  at  one  juncture, 
“to  discount  my  emotions.”  (Of  course 
Carleton  Beals  is  likely  to  be  at  his  best 
when  he  isn’t  trying  too  terribly  hard  to 
discount ’em,  as  when  he  speaks  of  an  Ita¬ 
lian  secret  agent  as  a  “pucker-mouthed 
idiot,”  when  he  cries  out  that  Gibraltar 
is  “a  cancer  on  the  beautiful  breasts  of 
Spain,”  when  he  finds  that  Italians  un¬ 
der  Mussolini  are  afraid  to  open  their 
mouths,  but  realizes  with  relief  that 
“There  is  a  certain  pleasure  ...  at 
having  silent  Italians  about  one,”  when 
he  darkly  prophesies  that  “Perhaps  in 
the  not  distant  future  Spain  will  have 
a  new  Cid.  His  name  is  not  Franco.” — 
The  book  is  full  of  thrills  and  full 
of  information,  but  the  best  part  of  it 
is  the  second  half,  where  he  comes 
around  to  the  much-tried  little  country 
he  loves  best,  to  that  hearty  and  colorful 


Mexico  in  which  he  feels  a  sense  of 
physical  well-being  as  nowhere  else  on 
the  planet.  Probably  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  volume  from  a  documentary 
point  of  view  is  his  record  of  a  prolonged 
journey  through  the  less  frequented 
regions  of  Oaxaca. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Catherine  E.  Boyd.  The  French  Re¬ 
naissance  (Illustrative  Set,  No.  3). 
Boston:  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  1940.  47 
pages.  42  plates.  $5.20. — This  portfolio 
on  the  art  and  history,  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  is  a  worthy  addition  to  a  notable 
series.  By  the  irony  of  fate  it  appears 
opportunely  to  remind  us  of  the  glory 
that  was  once  France  and  to  reassure 
us  through  the  admirable  presentation 
here  made  that  French  culture  is  bound 
to  survive  and  ultimately  “to  conquer 
its  foreign  foes” — ^as  has  happened  time 
and  again  in  the  past. 

The  publication  consists  of  forty-two 
illustrations,  many  of  them  drawn  from 
Philip  Hofer’s  rich  collection  of  six¬ 
teenth  century  books,  accompanied  by  a 
running  commentary  on  the  period  from 
the  able  pen  of  Miss  Catherine  Boyd. 
The  illustrations,  ranging  from  the  Oc¬ 
tober  of  the  Due  de  Berry’s  Trhs  riches 
heures  to  the  portrait  of  Montaigne  in 
the  Mus^  Cond^  and  including  an  ex¬ 
cellent  map  of  France  (1450-1600)  and 
an  “engraving”  of  Rome  in  1549,  bring 
out  definitely  the  individual  character 
of  the  French  movement.  In  this  pano¬ 
rama  the  great  personalities  move  across 
the  page  in  the  setting  of  their  time,  in 
the  chateaux  of  Blois,  Chambord,  Che- 
nonceaux,  Fontainebleau,  the  Louvre 
and  so  on.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
treatment  is  the  careful  attention  given 
to  economic  and  social  conditions — the 
emphasis  being  wisely  placed  (p.  9)  on 
the  middle<lass  financiers,  “for  the  most 
part  native  to  Touraine,”  who  were  the 
solvent  that  mainly  destroyed  the  old 
order  and  led  to  our  modern  capitalistic 
society. 

Miss  Boyd  is  to  be  congratulated  cm 
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having  compressed  into  forty-four  pages 
one  of  the  most  illuminating  and  engag¬ 
ing  summaries  of  a  great  historical  per¬ 
iod  anywhere  to  be  found.  Her  style  is 
clear,  factual,  but  pungent.  In  a  second 
edition  it  might  be  wise  to  revise  some¬ 
what  the  literary  bibliography.  Faguet  is 
hardly  authoritative  on  the  Renaissance, 
a  mention  of  Plattard’s  great  work  on 
Rabelais  {Vie  de  Francois  Rabelais, 
1928)  would  have  been  in  place,  and,  as 
for  Montaigne,  why  not  refer  to  the 
books  of  Villey  and  Lanson?  Personally 
I  regret  that  the  survey  begins  with  the 
old  controversy  on  the  question  of  car¬ 
rying  the  “renaissance”  back  into  the 
twelfth  century.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
might  have  been  omitted  from  this  par¬ 
ticular  work  and,  in  any  case,  it  could 
have  been  relegated  to  a  footnote  or  an 
excursus.  The  Middle  Ages,  as  has  often 
been  said,  “possessed  the  ideal  center  of 
values:  a  supreme  value  to  which  all  val¬ 
ues  were  subordinated;"  namely,  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  Christian  God.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  of  the  sixteenth  century  (i.e.,  the 
true  Renaissance)  was  conscious  of  hav¬ 
ing  overthrown  this  absolutism  and 
substituted  for  it  the  return  to  the  An¬ 
cients  and  the  hope  for  a  rebirth  (Du 
Bcllay  uses  the  word  le  renaitre)  of  an¬ 
cient,  secular  ideals.  That  the  shift  to  this 
new  ideology  was  gradual  is  obvious — 
all  such  historical  shifts  are,  more  or  less. 
But  the  period  in  which  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  change  becomes  evident  is, 

I  believe,  the  sixteenth  century.  And  it  is 
this  consciousness  to  which  the  name 
Renaissance  properly  (and  now  exclus¬ 
ively)  belongs.  Miss  Boyd’s  discussion  is 
so  good  that  I  regret  that  this  particular 
point  is  raised  without  being  entirely 
clarified. — IVm.  A.  Nitze.  University  of 
Chicago. 

*  Obras  escogidas  de  RubSn  Dario  pu- 
blicadas  en  Chile.  Tomo  1.  Abrojos, 
Canto  Epico,  Rimas,  Azul.  Edicidn  cri- 
tica  y  notas  de  Julio  Saavedra  Molina  y 
Erwin  K.  Mapes.  Santiago.  Universidad 


de  Chile.  1939. — ^The  goal  sought  by  the 
editors  is  well  condensed  in  the  preface: 
“. . .  hacer  una  edicion  critica  que  resti- 
tuyese  a  los  textos  su  pureza,  explicase  al 
lector  los  pasajes  que  mereciesen  comen- 
tario,  y  sehalase  el  valor  de  las  obras.” 
The  first  item  of  this  program  was  ac¬ 
complished  through  a  painstaking  com¬ 
parison  of  the  various  editions  of  the 
individual  compositions;  the  present 
texts,  however,  being  based  on  the  first 
editions,  and  the  other  variants,  if  any, 
being  shown  in  footnotes.  The  explana¬ 
tory  notes  deal  mainly  with  a)  the  in¬ 
timate  connection  existing  between  cer¬ 
tain  compositions  and  the  poet’s  life, 
particularly  those  related  with  his  love 
affair  with  Rosario  Murillo,  who  was 
later  to  become  his  second  wife;  b)  idio¬ 
matic  peculiarities,  which,  though  usu¬ 
ally  obvious  to  a  native,  might  well  con¬ 
stitute  a  source  of  difficulties  to  the  for¬ 
eign  student;  c)  bibliographical  data 
pertaining  to  certain  compositions  whose 
first  appearance  either  preceded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  the  princeps  edition  of  the  book 
in  which  they  arc  now  included;  d) 
Icxic  and  syntactic  innovations  and  Gal¬ 
licisms;  and  e)  the  problem  of  hiatus  and 
synalcpha,  to  which  the  editors  pay 
close  attention.  As  might  be  expected  in 
cases  where  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  or 
opinion,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  agree 
with  the  editors.  Such  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  their  note  in  reference 
to  a  line  in  El  velo  de  la  reina  Mab.  The 
word  plafSn,  to  which  they  object  as 
“inutil  ncologismo,”  constitutes  to  our 
car  one  of  the  key  notes  in  the  musical 
effect  of  this  exquisite  line  of  a  poem 
in  prose:  “que  muestra  su  desnudez 
bajo  el  plafon  color  de  ciclo,”  instead 
of  which  they  suggest,  to  avoid  the 
Gallicism,  cither  “que  muestra  su  des¬ 
nudez  bajo  cl  ciclo  raso,”  or  else  simply 
“que  muestra  su  desnudez  bajo  el  ciclo;” 
a  distinct  loss,  in  our  opinion. 

Each  of  the  four  books  contained  in 
this  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  study,  reviewing  in  detail  the 
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various  editions.  In  the  case  of  Azul 
there  is  also  a  substantial  study  in  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  Modernista  trend,  contain¬ 
ing  a  very  interesting  and  plausible 
theory  about  Dario’s  Gallicism  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  poet’s  Los  colores  del  estan- 
darte,  published  in  La  Nactdn  of  Buenos 
Aires,  9127196,  which  the  editors  offer 
as  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  novelty  in  Azul.  Although  the  tide 
of  this  volume  calls  only  for  the  works 
first  published  in  Chile,  it  contains  such 
valuable  sections  as  those  devoted  to  don 
Eduardo  de  la  Barra’s  and  don  Juan 
Valera’s  essays  on  Azul,  to  the  texts 
found  exclusively  in  the  editions  of  1888 
and  1890,  with  their  respective  tide 
pages,  dedications,  colophons,  etc;  the 
edition  of  1890,  Guatemala,  being  of 


special  interest  because  of  the  poet’s  ef¬ 
forts  at  French  verse  and  his  own  notes 
on  the  compositions  of  Azul. 

Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years 
toward  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  uncol¬ 
lected  writings  of  Dario,  but  no  effort 
had  up  to  now  been  made  in  the  direc- 
don  of  a  critical  edition  of  his  known 
works.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
exisdng  editions,  and  particularly  the 
Obras  Completas,  which  arc  the  only 
ones  now  commonly  available,  are  dis¬ 
tressingly  lacking  in  this  respect.  The 
present  volume,  though  limited  to  a 
few  works,  represents,  therefore,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  service  to  the  student  of  this 
“Prince  of  Spanish-Amcrican  letters.” — 
A.  M.  de  la  Torre.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 


Books  in  French 


(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners") 


*  Gaston  Boucheny.  Curiositis  et  Re¬ 
creations  Mathematiques.  Paris.  La- 
rousse.  1939.  150  pages. — A..  Saintc-La- 
guc.  Avec  des  Nombres  et  des  Lignes 
(Recreations  Mathematiques).  Paris. 
Vuibert.  1937. 358  pages. — Mathcmadcs, 
like  the  other  sciences,  has  its  folklore, 
which  in  this  case  consists  of  quesdons, 
puzzles,  riddles,  dealing  with  numerical 
and  spadal  relations,  and  the  answers  to 
which  involve  litdc  erudition,  if  any, 
but  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity. 

The  origin  of  a  good  many  of  these 
quesdons  is  lost  in  the  dim  p>ast,  and 
they  have  been  transmitted  by  word  of 
mouth.  This  reviewer  learned  the  prin¬ 
cipal  types  of  these  questions  from  his 
classmates  and  others  at  a  very  early 
age.  Gradually  these  “amusing  ques¬ 


dons”  have  found  their  way  into  print, 
their  scope  was  made  more  varied,  was 
broaden^,  and  there  is  at  present  a 
whole  literature  of  “mathematical  re¬ 
creations.” 

The  books  under  review  arc  very  good 
samples  of  this  literature.  Any  reader  so 
inclined  will  find  in  them  plenty  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  fine  solitary  game,  or  to 
baffle  his  best  friend  with,  or  to  amuse 
a  social  group. 

The  two  books  overlap  considerably, 
but  they  also  supplement  each  other  to 
a  large  degree,  liie  second  book  leans 
more  heavily  on  the  geometric  side. — 
N.  A.  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Maurice  Murct.  Grandeur  des  &ites. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1939. 317  pages. 
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25  francs. — Cultural  and  ethical  traits  of 
the  “kalos  kagathos”  of  Athens,  the 
Roman  civis  Romanus,  the  renaissance 
ideal,  ‘i’honnete  homme  fran^ais,”  and 
the  English  gentleman.  M.  Muret  in  each 
division  discusses  briefly  religious,  social, 
economic,  and  political  forces  associated 
with  the  “gentleman.”  Then  follow  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  best  type  and,  in  historical 
sequence,  the  various  transformations 
through  which  the  “gentleman”  has 
passed.  The  last  chapter  voices  a  plea  for 
the  elites,  who  are  threatened  by  com¬ 
munism  and  totalitarianism.  Apt  com¬ 
parison  with  other  periods  and  epochs, 
use  of  numerous  examples,  and  frequent 
citation  to  ideals  in  literature  and  his¬ 
tory  make  the  author’s  argument  con¬ 
vincing. — R.  Tyson  Wycl(off.  Spring- 
held,  Missouri. 

Robert  Vallery-Radot.  Israel  et  nous. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1940.  251  pages.  21 
francs. — An  attempt  to  interpret  the 
Jewish  problem  by  a  glance  at  Jewish 
history  from  biblical  times  to  Zionism. 
Most  of  the  troubles  of  the  Jews  (as  well 
as  those  of  Christians)  are  traced  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  either  made  God  in 
their  own  image  or  set  up  for  themselves 
the  golden  calf  of  commerce.  The  author 
draws  an  analogy  between  the  centuries 
of  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  their  an¬ 
cestors’  persecution  of  Christ;  and  in  the 
end  he  reaches  the  decision  that  the  only 
salvation  for  the  Jews  lies  in  acceptance 
of  Christianity — the  blood  of  Christ  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  blood  of  the  lamb  which 
is  no  longer  effective  because  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  mere  ritualistic  symbol. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Franz  Zurcher.  Croisade  contre  le 

Christianisme.  Paris.  Rieder.  1939. 
180  pages.  18  francs. — The  treatment 
which  the  sect  known  as  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Bible  Students  (Jehovah’s  Wit¬ 
nesses)  has  received  in  National  Socialist 
Germany.  Affiliated  with  The  Watch 
Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society  in  the 


United  States,  this  sect  clashed  with  the 
Nazis  before  1933.  Since  then,  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  endured  hardship  and  impris¬ 
onment,  for  the  Nazis  seemingly  have 
regarded  their  refusal  to  vote  and  their 
proselyting  as  criminal  disobedience.  As 
proof  M.  Zurcher  includes  in  his  book 
photographs  showing  violence,  repro¬ 
ductions  of  official  documents  and  per¬ 
sonal  letters  from  which  the  signatures 
are  omitted  to  protect  the  writers. — R. 
Tyson  Wycl{0§.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

*  H.-X.  Arquilliire.  Ul^glise  au  Moy- 
en  Age.  Biblioth^que  Catholique 

des  Sciences  Religieuses.  Paris.  Bloud  et 
Gay.  1939.  192  pages.  15  francs. — A 
clear,  concise  exposition  of  Church  his¬ 
tory  in  relation  to  the  many  political 
changes  of  the  middle  ages.  In  vigorous, 
entertaining  style  the  author  presents 
the  church  of  the  early  middle  ages  as 
the  cultural  as  well  as  religious  light  in 
the  midst  of  artificial  pagan  rhetoric  and 
decadent  literature.  He  then  describes 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  centralization 
of  religious  authority,  emancipation 
from  Byzantium,  decadence,  reform,  the 
conflict  with  Philip  the  Handsome,  and 
the  Decrees  of  Constance.  Chapter  bibli¬ 
ographies  are  convenient  for  the  reader’s 
further  study.  M.  Arquilli^re’s  treatment 
of  this  very  involved  period  is  simple  but 
scholarly. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^off.  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 

*  Elie  Munk.  Israel  et  sa  Doctrine. 
Paris.  Lipschutz.  1939.  102  pages. 

12  francs. — A  clear,  yet  short  exposition 
of  Israel’s  origin,  constitution,  national¬ 
ism,  exile,  and  spiritual  destiny  as  God’s 
chosen  people.  Rabbi  Munk  shows  the 
laws  of  the  Torah  to  be  the  motivating 
force  responsible  for  the  miracle  of 
Israel’s  preservation  through  the  ages. 
Applying  the  Torah  also  as  criterion  of 
spiritual  and  material  matters,  he  rejects 
modern  Biblical  criticism,  liberalism, 
secularization,  and  any  repatriation  that 
is  not  accompanied  by  spontaneous 
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regeneration  within  the  Jewish  people. 
An  extended  simile,  to  which  the  author 
makes  reference  at  appropriate  intervals, 
clarifies  the  thought  and  adds  an  agree¬ 
able  poetical  atmosphere  to  the  style. — 
R.  Tyson  Wycl^off.  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

*  Paul  Lesourd.  Pie  XL  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1939.  63  pages.  3.50  francs. 

— The  acts  of  Pius  XI  during  his  pontifi¬ 
cate  made  the  general  public  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  acutely  conscious  of  the 
genius  and  saintliness  of  the  man  who  so 
lately  occupied  the  throne  of  Saint  Peter. 
But  for  the  story  of  his  life  up  to  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  when  he  became  Pope,  most 
of  us  have  had  to  wait  until  the  moment 
of  his  death  in  1938.  It  was  then  that  we 
became  aware  for  the  first  time  that  all 
of  his  past — his  brilliant  scholarship,  his 
keen  diplomatic  ability,  the  Christ-like 
purity  of  his  ideals — had  been  a  magnif¬ 
icent  apprenticeship  for  the  great  office 
which  eventually  became  his.  Paul  Le¬ 
sourd ’s  brochure  provides  us  with  a  very 
rapid,  but  fairly  satisfactory  survey  of 
Pope  Pius’  life.  It  will  serve  well  as  an 
introductory  source  of  information. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Enid  Starkie.  Rimbaud  en  Abyssinie. 
Paris.  Payot.  1938.  214  pages. — 

What  the  poet  did  after  he  gave  up  Sym¬ 
bolism,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  be¬ 
came  a  business  man  in  Africa.  His  elev¬ 
en  years  of  struggle  with  circumstances 
in  Abyssinia  produced  for  him  very  little 
besides  a  deep  understanding  of  the  na¬ 
tives  and  the  illness  which  caused  his 
death.  His  intelligence,  education,  and 
amazing  facility  in  languages  would 
have  been  of  enormous  value  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  a  scientific  society;  but  as  a 
merchant  he  was  too  direct  and  intransi- 
geant  to  conduct  his  business  in  the 
Oriental  manner.  The  author  had  access 
not  only  to  private  papers  of  Rimbaud’s 
family  but  to  official  reports  in  the  Brit¬ 


ish  Foreign  Office  as  well,  which  threw 
light  on  his  activities  in  Africa. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Jean  Viel.  Paul  Reynaud.  Paris.  Plon. 

1940.  92  pages. — What  was  meant 

to  be  a  pepper-upper  for  the  French 
people  in  behalf  of  their  Premier,  Paul 
Reynaud,  written  in  that  classical,  pa¬ 
triotic  style  of  the  school  primer,  turns 
out  to  be  an  adequate  apotheosis  for  this 
foxy  litde  man  who  was  just  as  ambi¬ 
tious  and  egotistical  a  go-getter  as  most 
of  his  co-nationals  who  have  filled  this 
post  since  1918.  —  Rudolph  S.  Kieve. 
Oklahoma  City. 

*  Jacques  Vivent.  La  Vie  privie  de 

Talleyrand.  Paris.  Hachette.  1940. 

256  pages. — As  the  title  indicates,  this 
biography  is  very  little  concerned  with 
any  of  Talleyrand’s  activities  except 
those  which  have  a  bearing  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  life.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  fic- 
tionized  biography  class;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  tradition  concerning  Talley¬ 
rand’s  family  background,  his  numerous 
love  affairs,  his  children  and  his  friend¬ 
ships  and  enmities  is  traced  down  and 
thoroughly  evaluated.  The  author  is 
rather  inclined  to  defend  his  subject 
than  otherwise,  and  presents  a  picture  of 
Talleyrand  in  his  earlier  years  as  a 
much-wronged  and  misunderstood 
young  man  husded  into  a  career  for 
which  he  had  no  vocation,  and  in  his 
later  life  as  a  home-loving  sort  of  person 
whose  chief  interest  was  his  somewhat 
unconventionally  constituted  family. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Mme  F.-L.  Bcique.  Quatre-vingts 
ans  de  souvenirs.  Histoire  d’une  fa- 
mille.  Montreal.  Bernard  Valiquette. 
1939. 387  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.00. — The 
unpretendous  account  of  the  life  of  a 
mother  of  ten,  born  in  1852,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  member  of  the  Canadian  parlia¬ 
ment.  Stardng  in  a  rambling,  uncertain 
mood,  tapering  off  to  frivolous  gossip 
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now  and  then,  finding  at  times  a  light 
epistolary  tone,  dealing  at  times  with 
household  worries,  with  pictures  of 
amusing  mannerisms,  naive  impressions 
of  the  Civil  War  between  the  States,  fond 
tributes  to  her  husband  and  other  de¬ 
ceased  relatives,  the  sum  total  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  presentation  of  the  Canadian  upper 
middle  class  life  and  manners  of  the  past 
eighty  years.  There  is  no  special  unity 
in  the  essays;  they  are  never  didactic 
but  good-natured  and  grandmotherly 
throughout.  It  is  a  volume  to  be  pre¬ 
served  on  the  shelf  of  informal  material 
on  the  history  and  life  of  Canada.  And 
it  is  a  volume  full  of  charm  for  those 
who  are  finely  appreciative  of  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  things  past. — Tatiana  W.  Bol- 
dyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

^  Pol  de  Limbourg  and  Jean  Colombe. 

Les  trh  riches  heures  du  Due  de 
Berry.  Paris.  Verve.  April-July,  1940.  12 
prints,  5  pages  of  text.  $2.50. — The 
calendar  from  the  Due  de  Berry’s  prayer 
book,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
famous  manuscripts  in  the  Cond^  Mu¬ 
seum,  is  here  presented  in  gorgeous 
exact  reproductions,  with  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  curator  of  the  museum, 
Henri  Malo.  Begun  by  Pol  de  Limbourg 
in  1409,  the  prayer-brok  was  laid  away 
unfinished  after  the  duke’s  death,  and 
was  finished  in  1485  by  Jean  Colombe. 
The  pictures  are  charming,  detailed 
scenes  from  the  life  of  medieval  France, 
in  which  may  be  seen  not  only  the  char¬ 
acteristic  activities  of  each  season,  but 
even  the  spirit  of  the  age:  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  the  hunt,  the  luxury  of  the 
feasts,  the  pomp  of  the  religious  festivals 
are  here;  and  in  the  frequent  scenes  of 
peasant  life  there  is  always,  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  castle,  symbol  of  feudal 
power.  The  book  is  completed  by  a  brief 
explanation  of  each  picture,  indicating 
the  fine  points  of  the  craftsmanship  and 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  two  art¬ 
ists. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 


*  Victor  Dillard,  S.J.  Lettres  d  Jean 
Pierre,  pour  devenir  un  homme. 

Paris.  Spes.  1938. 192  pages.  16.50  francs. 
— ^This  is  a  publication  of  the  “J6cistc” 
movement,  small  brother  to  the  more 
active  Jocistes  and  Jacistes,  representing 
church  organisations  among  city  work¬ 
ers  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  letters 
offer  Jean-Pierre  advice,  from  his  spiri¬ 
tual  director,  on  every  problem  that 
could  confront  a  young  Christian  from 
early  teens  to  the  Polytechnique.  The 
tone  is  popular,  the  style  conspicuous  for 
neologism,  which  perhaps  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of  “high”  in  the  final  exhorta¬ 
tion: 

^'Marche  d  plein  gaz  et  sois  joyeux, 

En  Lui,  par  Lui,  la  vie  est  belle.” 

Father  Dillard  is  author  of  Le  Dieu 
Inconnu  and  other  works;  attached  to 
the  Action  Populaire  in  Paris,  he  is 
known  for  his  organization  of  a  Jociste 
center  at  the  Bourse,  as  a  lecturer  on 
current  social  and  economic  problems, 
and  recendy  completed  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  as  part  of  a  world  tour  for 
the  study  of  the  youth  problem.  Besides 
the  documentary  interest  of  the  work, 
the  Lettres  might  serve  to  initiate  an  out¬ 
sider  into  some  of  the  arcana  of  prac¬ 
tical  Catholicism,  and  is  of  course  an 
excellent  “livre  de  jeunesse.” — Alfred 
Galpin.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Dom  Charles  Poulet,  etc.  Histoire  du 

.  Christianisme.  Fascicules  XXII- 

XXIII.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1939.  256 
pages,  large  octavo. — We  have  reviewed 
earlier  sections  of  this  excellent  work  in 
Vol.  VII,  at  page  181;  Vol.  IX,  p.  419; 
Vol.  XI,  p.  235;  Vol.  XII,  p.  203;  and 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  175.  It  may  be  some  time 
before  we  can  record  its  continuation, 
which  is  one  of  the  real  catastrophes  of 
this  terrible  time.  This  number  leaves  us 
in  the  middle  of  a  vigorous  discussion  of 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  in  fact.  It  has 
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always  been  not  only  a  useful  work  but 
a  readable  one,  written  by  men  who 
are  sane,  fairly  objective,  not  without  a 
sense  of  humor;  men,  in  short,  who  “can 
take  it.”  This  alert  double  fascicle  deals 
with  such  difficult  matters  as  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Giordano  Bruno,  Galileo,  the 
generation  of  Montaigne,  ThA)phile  de 
Viau;  then  the  apologists,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Bossuet;  then  the  rise  of  Gallican- 
ism,  the  relations  between  Louis  XIV 
and  the  Holy  See,  and  the  perplexing 
problems  which  rose  with  the  Jansenist 
movement.  The  majority  of  us  who 
write  and  read  such  reviews  as  this  are 
likely  to  have  secured  most  of  our  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  matters  from  scholars 
with  a  different  position  from  that  of 
these  Benedictine  monks.  This  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  we  can  profit  from 
their  labors,  even  though  we  may  not 
be  as  sure  as  they  are  that,  for  instance, 
“Le  Jans^nisme  fut  tout  ensemble  exas- 
p^rant  et  refrigerant:  il  echauffa  les 
cervelles  et  refroidit  les  coeurs.” — H. 
K,L. 

*  Jules  Chopin.  Promenades  UttSrai- 
res  en  Tchecoslovai(ie.  Grenoble.  Ar- 
thaud.  1938.  203  pages. — This  book  was 
devised  and  published  both  to  satisfy  the 
almost  universal  curiosity  concerning 
the  brave  litde  country,  then  in  the  lime¬ 
light,  and  to  stimulate  sympathy  for  it. 
However,  hardly  had  the  Ix^k  come  off 
the  press  when  this  heroic  litde  democ¬ 
racy  became  the  tragic  victim  of  diplo¬ 
matic  machinations  and  military  aggres¬ 
sion.  Thus  this  compilation  has  become 
now  a  sort  of  obituary. 

The  compiler  has  woven  together 
passages  from  Chateaubriand,  George 
Sand,  Henry  Bordeaux,  and  other  writ¬ 
ers,  into  a  descripdve  whole.  The  scenic 
beauty  of  the  country,  its  natural  re¬ 
sources,  ethnographic  composidon,  and 
its  accomplishment  in  the  arts  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  these  pages.  The  illustradons 
are  pleasing  and  abundant. — Sophie  R. 
A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


^  D«irc  Denuit.  Route  des  Caravelles. 

Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique. 
1939.  194  pages.  15  francs. — M.  Denuit 
is  a  veteran  globe-trotter.  In  recognidon, 
doubdess,  of  his  volume  Au  beau  Pays 
de  Portugal,  he  was  invited  to  accom¬ 
pany  an  official  mission  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  possessions  in  Africa.  He  offers  a 
lively  account  of  his  impressions  and  ob¬ 
servations  —  landscape,  indigenes  and 
colonial  policy.  The  Portuguese  appear 
as  peculiarly  successful  in  amalgamat¬ 
ing  their  colonics.  In  speaking  of  An¬ 
gola,  the  southernmost  of  these,  he  re¬ 
marks:  “Les  natifs  sont  aussi  attach^ 
a  leur  mcrc-patric  que  les  Portugais 
d’Europc.  Aucunc  id^  racique  n’est  d^- 
vcloppcc  ici  et  tous  les  citoyens,  noirs 
ou  blancs,  vivent  sous  la  protection  des 
mcmes  lois.”  He  foresees  future  coopera- 
don  of  Portugal,  Belgium  and  England 
in  developing  the  vast  potential  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  African  tropics. — B.  M.  W. 

*  £tienne  Aubrw.  Balzac  ^  Fougires. 

(Les  Chouans.)  Paris.  Perrin.  1939. 

254  pages,  elaborately  illustrated.  25 
francs.  —  Chapters  on  “Fougcrcs  cn 
1828,”  on  the  leading  families  of  the 
region,  on  Balzac’s  sojourn  there,  the 
real  “chouanncric”  and  what  Balzac 
could  have  learned  of  it,  are  followed  by 
bibliographical  data  on  the  various  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  novel  and  its  reception  by 
the  contemporary  press.  M.  Aubr6c(who 
is  president  of  the  Foug^res  archaeolog¬ 
ical  society)  has  not  only  assembled 
much  material  hitherto  inidit,  but  offers 
a  cridcal  summary  of  other  material  on 
the  subject,  much  of  it  rare  or  out  of 
print.  Splendidly  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  diagrams  and  fac-similes  of  all 
kinds,  the  work  is  indispensable  for  the 
Bal2uic  library. — Alfred  Galpin.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Daniel  Mornct.  Introduction  i  Vi- 

tude  des  icrivains  franfois  d'aujour- 

d'hui.  Paris.  Boivin.  1939.  205  pages. — 
A  synthesis  of  lectures  given  at  various 
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American  universities  from  New  York 
to  California.  A  dozen  or  so  novelists 
and  playwrights  are  used  as  examples 
of  the  characteristics  of  contemporary 
French  literature.  The  writer’s  aims,  his 
methods,  and  his  secrets  are  the  broad 
topics  taken  up,  with  a  brief  historical 
introduction  which  indicates,  and  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  underlines,  the  points 
which  arc  brought  out  under  these  head¬ 
ings.  The  author  makes  it  clear  that  his 
choices  arc  merely  personal  references, 
not  judgments;  but  in  any  case  his 
quotations  are  admirably  suited  to 
bring  out  his  ideas,  which  arc  as  usual 
clear,  interesting  and  charmingly  stated. 
— Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Alain.  PrSlitninaires  h  VEsthitique. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  306  pages. 
27  francs. — In  this  book  the  well-known 
philosopher  and  essayist  has  gathered 
a  hundred  and  one  “propos,”  two  or 
three  pages  long,  in  every  way  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  literary  genre  he 
has  evolved  with  such  success.  The  first 
twenty  were  written  before  the  war  of 
1914-1918;  the  others  from  1921  to  1936. 
Their  matter  is,  for  the  most  part,  aes¬ 
thetic  meditation  on  the  most  varied 
topics  relating  to  art,  suggested  by  ob¬ 
jects  or  occurrences,  as  they  have  cropped 
up,  day  by  day,  in  the  writer’s  intellec¬ 
tual  field  of  vision.  A  few  tides  will 
indicate  this  diversity.  Le  chant  de 
I’homme  —  Dessins  d’enfants  —  Sur  le 
roman  —  UArt  militaire  —  Sculpture 
peinte — UArt  de  Vicran.  The  ground 
surveyed  is  not  confined  to  aesthedcs 
proper.  It  includes  also  many  considera¬ 
tions  on  aspects  of  culture,  history, 
prindng,  cridcism,  language  and  style. 
A  good  deal  of  space  is  taken  by  the 
stage,  the  cinema,  and  the  wireless — 
as  is  befitdng  from  one  thoroughly  alive, 
though  generally  unfavorable,  to  the 
most  recent  human  means  of  material 
self-expression.  The  long  pondered,  and 
highly,  at  times  too  highly,  abstracted 


thought,  the  most  austere  style,  every¬ 
where  cut  down  to  its  essendals,  make 
these  “propos”  somewhat  hard  reading. 
But  the  effort  required,  if  accorded, 
amply  repays  the  reader  through  the 
many  vistas  opened  up  to  him  by  this 
clear,  direct,  profoimd  and  ever  sug¬ 
gestive  essayist. — LMCten  Wolff.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rennes. 

*  Rosaire  Dion-L6vesque.  Vita.  Poimes. 

Montreal.  Bernard  Valiquette.  1940. 
128  pages. — A.  dozen  years  ago  a  Cana¬ 
dian  cridc  sympathedcally  reviewed  for 
Booths  Abroad  Rosaire  Dion’s  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  verse,  En  igrenant  le  chapelet 
des  jours  (New  York  and  Montreal, 
£^itions  du  Mercure).  Since  then  the 
delicate  Canadian-American  poet  has 
published  in  Europe  and  America  sev¬ 
eral  volumes,  one  of  them  a  collection 
of  French  versions  of  the  best  poems 
from  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass.  There 
would  seem  to  be  less  of  similarity  than 
difference  between  the  work  of  the  forth¬ 
right  and  boisterous  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  muted  melodies  of  the  pensive  young 
Canadian,  but  they  do  have  in  common 
a  great  simplicity.  Typical  is  Mort  Blan¬ 
che,  to  the  memory  of  his  father: 


//  a  fermi  ses  yeux,  lentement, 

ll  a  laissS  tomher  ses  mains  calleuses 

Le  long  de  son  pauvre  corps  amaigri; 

La  douceur  semblait  neiger  en  lui 

A  mesure  que  son  corps 

Epousait  la  blancheur  du  paysage. . . . 

It  is  not  all  melancholy,  but  it  is  all  quiet. 
There  is  emotion,  but  everything  noisy 
and  excessive  is  instinctively  excluded: 

Je  veux  que  notre  amour  soit  pared  (t 
[I’automnel 

Les  avrils 
Sont  puSrils; 

Leurs  roses 


ll  est  parti  saAs  dire  un  mot. 
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Sont  trap  nombreuses  et  trop  fragiUs! 

Et  CCS  riveiU  brutaux, 

A  cause  de  trop  de  lumihre,  de  chaleur 
[et  de  sbves! 

A  poet  of  this  temper  can  never  win  a 
large  audience,  but  a  poet  of  this  temper 
would  probably  never  find  much  satis¬ 
faction  in  a  large  audience. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Andr^  Cayatte.  Le  Traquenard.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Albin  Michel.  1939. 382  pages.  25 

francs. — TTie  reader  has  the  agreeable 
impression,  after  the  first  few  pages, 
that  he  is  to  enjoy  another  Education 
sentimentale,  the  “Education  sentimen- 
tale”  of  a  young,  ambitious,  talented, 
amoral  newspaper  man,  Georges  Ville- 
nave.  However,  he  is  disappointed  as 
the  action  proceeds.  He  discovers  that 
the  trap  (le  traquenard),  is  a  subtle 
plot  conceived  by  Georges  and  his 
mistress,  a  clever,  scheming  brothel 
keeper,  to  extort  money  from  an  old 
retired  “notaire.”  The  main  characters 
are  very  well  drawn  and  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  life.  The  psychological  de¬ 
velopment  is  thorough.  Three  minor 
sketches  are  worthy  of  mention:  a  school 
principal,  a  tax  collector  and  a  “com- 
missaire  de  police.”  A  murder  and  a 
fire  which  destroys  victim  and  murderer 
bring  this  story  to  a  climax.  With  the 
715,000  francs  which  he  has  extorted 
from  the  old  notaire,  Georges  can  at 
last  realize  his  ambition,  the  publication 
of  his  own  magazine,  Les  Quatre  V6ri- 
tis.  A  novel  of  doubtful  morals,  contain¬ 
ing  episodes  worthy  of  the  most  daring 
pages  of  Zola.  The  dialogues  are  alive 
and  the  story  is  told  in  a  direct,  virile, 
forceful  style.  A  singular  mixture  of 
realism  and  “fantaisie”  which  holds  the 
reader’s  interest  from  beginning  to  end. 
— /.  Henri  Amiel.  University  of  Alaba¬ 
ma. 

*  Blaise  Cendrars.  D’Oultremer  ci  In¬ 
digo.  Paris.  Grasset.  1940.  269  pages. 

21  francs. — A  collection  of  short  stories 


in  the  characteristic  Cendrars  vein,  leav¬ 
ing  the  reader  seriously  in  doubt  as  to 
where  fiction  ends  and  fact  begins.  His 
travels  in  Brazil  and  the  strange  stories 
of  adventures  he  picked  up  there  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  book;  but  the 
prize  stories  are  brief  sketches  of  two 
very  different  men — the  bon  vivant 
ambassador  from  a  small  and  unmen¬ 
tioned  country  who  opens  the  collection, 
and  the  queer  professor  of  botany  who 
closes  it  with  his  tale  of  a  faculty  club¬ 
house  in  the  interior  of  a  defunct  whale. 
— Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Jean  Guirec.  Uenchantement  de  la 
nuit.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1938.  253 
pages.  18  francs. — A  girl  whose  good¬ 
ness  and  beauty  have  a  strangely  evil 
effect  on  ordinary  mortals;  an  adolescent 
brother  who  prophesies  that  she  will  be 
punished  for  that  effect;  and  certain  per¬ 
sons  who  are  the  instruments  of  her 
punishment  are  the  characters  of  this 
depressing  but  deeply  interesting  novel. 
The  appearance  of  joy  and  purity  which 
Marie-Paule  achieves  through  her  reli¬ 
gious  ecstasies,  instead  of  being  reflected 
in  her  associates,  seems  to  combine  with 
her  extraordinary  beauty  to  bring  out 
their  basest  passions.  So  that  a  girl  who 
appears  to  be  a  normal,  happy,  efficient, 
if  not  extremely  intelligent  person  be¬ 
comes  the  means  of  destroying  her  own 
peace  of  mind  as  well  as  that  of  other 
people.  How  this  peculiar  alchemy  acts 
the  author  beautifully  describes,  but 
does  not  explain. — Olive  Hawes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jean  Martet.  Les  Passes  du  Khdiber. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1940. 255  pages. 
21  francs. — M.  Martet  has  written  Les 
Passes  de  Khdiber  in  a  slightly  different 
vein  from  his  exciting  stories  of  the  Near 
East  and  Asia.  He  is  here  concerned 
with  the  life  of  a  petty  bureaucrat  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  who,  on  his 
annual  vacation,  goes  to  a  small  village 
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and  there  spreads  the  report  that  he  is 
an  adventurer  who  has  recently  returned 
from  distant  parts.  His  wife  purports  to 
have  accompanied  him  on  these  “expedi¬ 
tions,”  and  she  is  presented  as  an  Afghan 
whom  he  met  on  his  travels.  But  she 
grows  tired  of  the  hoax  and  elopes  with 
a  sympathetic  archeologist,  leaving  her 
bureaucrat-spouse  to  dream  and  prevar¬ 
icate  alone.  —  William  Francis  Ginge- 
rich.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Edouard  Peisson.  La  Carte  marine. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  261  pages.  18 
francs. — Edouard  Peisson  grows  in  sta¬ 
ture  with  every  book  he  puts  out.  These 
nine  sketches  deal  mostly  with  the  sea — 
if  not  that,  with  the  sojourning  on  land 
of  those  engaging  amphibia  who  are 
French  sailors.  The  tide  story  is  notably 
successful  in  its  portrayal  of  the  yearning 
for  the  ocean  that  stirs  in  the  breasts  of 
youngsters  whose  ancestry  and  habitat 
turn  their  thoughts  in  that  direction. 
Ombres  arc  tender  memories  of  a  much- 
traveled  old  vessel  now  superannuated 
and  reduced  to  humbler  functions.  And 
Quatre  Heures,  without  the  slightest 
shred  of  plot,  is  tout  simplement  one  of 
the  world’s  most  thrilling  and  touching 
stories  of  ocean  adventure — a  forty-page 
account  of  the  sinking  of  a  ship  in  mid- 
ocean  and  the  rescue  of  its  crew.  That  is 
all,  and  that  is  enough  to  hold  the 
reader  breathless  for  half  an  hour  and 
leave  him  in  tears. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Gaston  Rageot.  Anne-Jeanne.  Paris. 

Plon.  1938.  275  pages.  18  francs. — 
We  arc  introduced  to  Anne-Jeanne  Ri- 
cordeau  as  she  hands  her  mother  a  tele¬ 
gram  announcing  her  father’s  sudden 
death.  This  is  of  peculiar  significance 
to  the  story  of  their  lives;  for  Annc- 
jeanne’s  physical  resemblance  to  her 
father  has  given  her  mother  the  notion 
that  the  girl’s  character  will  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  traits  in  her  husband  which 
made  her  married  life  unhappy.  If  the 
author  agrees  with  this  point  of  view,  he 


docs  not  present  it  very  convincingly. 
Anne-Jeanne’s  impetuosity,  which  im¬ 
pels  her  to  follow  Arthur  Dillicrc  to  Pa¬ 
ris;  the  disillusionment  which  follows, 
and  leads  her  to  marry  a  wealthy  man 
for  whom  she  has  only  respect;  and  the 
charm  and  beauty  which  cause  a  rising 
young  diplomat  to  fall  in  love  with  her 
may  be  evidences  of  original  sin  or  an 
inherited  tendency  to  wickedness,  but 
Anne-Jeanne’s  conduct  in  general  docs 
not  bear  out  the  theory.  Instead  of  a 
wicked  woman,  the  girl  who  dooms  her¬ 
self  to  thirty  years  of  loneliness  is  a  very 
unhappy  one. 

The  story  is  intensely  interesting  if  a 
little  vague  on  the  psychological  side. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  very  absence  of  any 
dogmatic  statement  of  motives  makes 
it  the  more  real  and  human.  —  Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Francois  dc  Roux.  Brune.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1938.  255  pages.  20  francs. 

— A  study  in  the  perversity  of  human 
nature.  The  pretty  and  charming 
woman  who  is  its  heroine,  having  mar¬ 
ried  for  spite  a  man  who  loves  her 
deeply,  cannot  forget  that  in  her  teens 
she  was  ignored  by  the  man  with  whom 
she  fell  in  love.  An  encounter  with  the 
man  shows  her  that  she  has  regretted 
a  phantom  all  the  years  of  her  married 
life,  but  she  still  must  go  through  a 
somewhat  sordid  affair  with  him  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  serious  illness  to  realize  that 
she  really  loves  her  husband — when  it 
is  too  late  to  keep  the  whole-hearted  love 
he  has  always  had  for  her.  He,  too,  is 
human  and  ceases  to  desire  what  is 
within  his  reach.  Stories  of  forgone  op¬ 
portunity  are  by  no  means  rare,  and 
this  one  runs  true  to  form  in  arousing, 
chiefly,  a  desire  to  shake  the  blissfully 
ignorant  protagonists.  —  Olive  Hawes, 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  J6r6mc  ct  Jean  Tharaud.  Les  Contes 
de  la  Vierge.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  258 

pages.  30  francs. — The  authors  of  this 
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attractively  presented  volume  state  that 
Joseph  B^ier  suggested  gathering  from 
old  chronicles  these  naive  tales  of  the 
Virgin's  intervention  in  human  affairs. 
Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  more  than  one  artist.  The  ver¬ 
sion  here  given  will  send  many  readers 
back  to  Anatole  France’s  gem.  La  Vierge 
de  I’anneau  offers  one  form  of  the  legend 
used  by  M^rim^e  in  La  Vinus  d’llle, 
while  Im  Folle  Sacristine  relates,  after 
Gautier  de  Coinci,  the  story  which  in¬ 
spired  Maeterlinck’s  Soeur  Beatrice.  The 
opening  sentence  of  the  last  conte  may 
serve  as  an  epigraph  for  all:  “Le  plus 
grand  triomphe  du  Diable  est  de  damner 
une  Sme  pure,”  for  the  Virgin  is  con- 
standy  shown  undoing  the  evil  work. 


The  aim  of  the  Tharaud  Brothers 
is  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  simple 
piety  of  the  originals:  to  this  all  their 
art  is  directed.  Hence  the  interest  of  com¬ 
parison  with  other  treatments.  Anatole 
France  delights  in  touches  of  subde 
irony;  Mcrim6e  is  fascinated  by  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  add  a  lugubrious  mystifica¬ 
tion  to  his  collection,  while  Maeterlinck 
seeks  primarily  the  play  of  occult  forces. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  modern 
adaptadons  is  Voltaire’s  story  of  L’Er- 
mite  in  Zadig.  The  far-away  original 
was  intended  as  a  warning  against  the 
pride  of  reason.  Voltaire  adds  a  jab  at 
metaphysics  and  anticipates  Candide’s 
advice:  “II  faut  culdver  notre  jardin.” 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 


Books  in  German 


(For  other  BooJ{s  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners"') 


^  Albert  Predeek.  Geschichte  der  Bi- 
bliotheJ{en  in  Grossbritannien  und 
in  den  V ereinigten  Staaten  von  Norda- 
meril^a.  In  Milkau-Leyh,  Hand  buck 
der  BibliotheJ{swissenschaft,  III,  855- 
975.  Leipzig.  Otto  Harrassowitz.  1940. 
— The  third  and  final  volume  of  the 
monumental  Handbuch  der  Biblio- 
theJ{swissenschaJt,  begun  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  late  Fritz  Milkau  and 
completed  under  Georg  Leyh,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  summer  of  1940.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  is  unwilling  to  send  the  expensive 
volume  overseas  at  this  time,  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  only  a  reprint  of  one  section 
has  reached  America.  However,  that  one 
secdon  is  the  most  important  of  all  for 
American  librarians,  and  it  may  be  re¬ 
viewed  as  a  separate  monograph.  Dr. 
Albert  Predeek,  director  of  the  library 
of  the  Technische  Hochschule  in  Berlin- 


Charlottenburg,  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  writing  the  first  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Bridsh  libraries.  His  work  is 
based  on  extensive  travels  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  he  has 
profited  gready  from  associadon  with 
outstanding  librarians  in  both  countries. 
He  writes  with  an  intelligent  sympathy 
for  American  and  British  library  prob¬ 
lems,  but  in  a  somewhat  more  detached 
vein  than  the  recent  treatise  on  Ameri¬ 
can  librarianship  by  Dr.  Vilhelm  Mun- 
the  of  Oslo.  There  are  many  outstanding 
passages  which  will  interest  not  only 
librarians  but  all  English-speaking 
scholars.  The  story  of  Panizzi  and  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed 
BooJ^s  tells  in  a  few  pages  everything 
that  has  been  paraphrased  in  chapters 
by  other  writers.  The  survey  of  German 
scholars’  libraries  sold  in  America  will 
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be  highly  suggestive  for  students  who 
are  often  perplexed  as  to  where  to  ask 
for  an  interlibrary  loan.  Dr.  Predeek’s 
history  leaves  little  to  be  asked  in  a  work 
of  its  scope.  He  has  corrected  several 
errors  that  appeared  in  earlier  works 
on  the  subject  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Library  Quarterly  and  the  Zentral- 
blatt  jiir  Bibliothe\swesen.  The  litera¬ 
ture  cited  will  serve  as  a  good  starting 
point  for  future  work  on  more  detailed 
aspects  of  library  history.  —  Lawrence 
Thompson.  Iowa  State  College  Library. 
Ames,  Iowa. 

^  Dichter  auf  den  Schlachtfeldern  in 
Polen.  Leipzig.  Poeschel  &  Trepte. 
1940.  100  pages.  —  When  totalitarian 
states  marshal  all  their  resources  to 
achieve  a  specific  purpose,  they  do  not 
neglect  their  writers.  Among  those  sent 
to  the  battlefields  of  Poland,  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Goebbels  and  the  High 
Command,  were  Hanns  Johst,  Magnus 
Wehner,  and  Robert  Hohlbaum.  Their 
mission  according  to  fohst:  “Was  der 
Soldat  errang,  was  der  Staat  nun  besitzt, 
der  Dichter  muss  es  geistig  mit  dem 
Reich  verschmelzen.”  Their  accomplish¬ 
ment:  A  report  of  atrocities  allegedly 
committed  by  Poles  against  the  German 
minority  during  the  eighteen-day  Blitz¬ 
krieg.  When  not  signed  by  authors  of  a 
certain  reputation,  this  sort  of  thing  is 
usually  classified  as  propaganda. — Boyd 
Carter.  Coe  College. 

*  Fritz  Berber,  editor.  Deutschland- 
England,  1933-1939:  Die  Do\umen- 
te  des  deutschen  Fried enswillens.  Essen. 
Essener  Verlagsanstalt.  1940.  250  pages. 
— The  propagandist  aim  of  this  volume 
seems  to  be  to  convince  the  reader  of 
Hider’s  will  to  peace,  of  Britain’s  efforts 
to  thwart  Germany’s  legitimate  ambi¬ 
tions  and  to  “encircle”  her,  and  of 
Britain’s  consequent  guilt  in  causing 
the  present  war.  The  hand-picked  docu¬ 
ments,  with  brief  explanatory  introduc¬ 
tions  in  support  of  the  Nazi  thesis,  deal 


mainly  with  the  disarmament  problem, 
the  Anglo-German  naval  agreement  of 
1935,  and  the  causes  of  World  War  II. 
There  is  nothing  stardingly  new.  Of  the 
106  documents,  30  are  reprints  of  or  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Hitler’s  familiar  speeches, 
declarations  and  proclamations.  Only 
13  of  the  documents  have  never  been 
printed  before;  several  of  these,  taken 
from  the  captured  archives  in  Prague, 
give  unflattering  Czech  diplomatic 
opinions  concerning  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain.  As  English  speeches  and 
despatches  are  translated  into  German, 
the  volume  is  evidendy  intended  for 
home  consumption  as  a  bracer  to  Ger¬ 
man  morale.  To  Germans  the  general 
argument  may  seem  convincing,  since 
it  assumes  that  everything  the  Fiihrer 
says  is  to  be  accepted  as  gospel  truth. 
To  readers  outside  the  Reich  the  effect 
is  likely  to  be  quite  the  opposite  of  con¬ 
vincing. — Sidney  B,  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Werner  P.  Friederich.  Werden  und 
Wachsen  der  U.  S.  A.  in  300  Jahren. 
Bern.  A.  Francke.  1939.  271  pages. — 
An  excellent  analysis  of  American  his¬ 
tory,  culture,  and  mode  of  living,  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  from  Virginia  Dare  to 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  inclusive. 
The  book  was  written  to  give  Europeans 
a  better  idea  of  what  America  is  and  has 
been,  but  it  is  to  be  recommended  also 
for  Americans  who  are  not  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  all  is  perfect  in  the  United 
States  and  who  would  like  to  get  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  picture  of  what  is  wrong  with 
their  country  and  why.  The  author  ex¬ 
plains  American  history  not  in  terms  of 
events,  but  by  sketches  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  America  or 
typified  an  epoch  in  her  history.  Friede- 
rich’s  judgment  is  impardal,  fearless, 
and  clear<ut.  The  specific  details  and 
the  numerous  quotations  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  book. — Donald  Peters. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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*  Dr.  Erich  Eyck.  Gladstone.  Erlcn- 
bach-Zurich-Lcipzig.  Rcntsch.  1938. 

588  pages.  9.50  and  1 1.50  Swiss  francs. — 
This  biography  of  Gladstone,  which  has 
grown  into  a  political  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is,  as  far 
as  this  reviewer  can  judge,  unbiased, 
complete  and  written  with  considerable 
understanding  of  the  character  of  this 
British  statesman.  The  description  of  the 
struggle  of  Gladstone  with  the  “Iron 
Fist”  policy  of  Bismarck  is  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  lack  of  bias.  If  this  book 
is  now  sold  in  Germany,  Herr  Goebbels 
has  certainly  “missed  the  bus.”  If  one  is 
the  Nazi  minister  of  propaganda,  one 
does  not  permit  books  to  circulate  which 
represent  “Perfidious  Albion”  as  a  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  free  and  the  weak. 

Dr.  Eyck  presents  a  very  complete  27 
page  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
and  this  tide  will  certainly  be  found  in 
many  a  bibliography  of  future  serious 
works  on  19th  century  English  politics 
and  diplomacy. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

*  Joseph  Gregor.  Peril^les.  Griechen- 
lands  Grosse  und  Tragik.  Miinchen. 

Piper.  550  pages.  7.50  and  9.50  marks. — 
This  tide  has  litde  relation  with  the 
content  of  the  book — it  is  not  about  Peri¬ 
cles.  Rather  it  is  a  general  cultural  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece  like  the  one  by  Jakob 
Burckhardt.  It  is  very  detailed  and 
learned;  sometimes  there  are  inspired 
pages,  especially  the  ones  dealing  with 
the  Acropolis;  much  of  it  is  very  dull. 
On  the  whole  it  is  much  like  an  ency¬ 
clopedic  diedonary,  disappointing  on  the 
one  hand  because  it  is  not  quite  encyclo¬ 
pedic  enough,  on  the  other  hand  because 
it  does  not  often  coalesce  into  a  readable 
story. — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Ernst  Bucken.  Das  deutsche  Lied. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan- 

stalt.  1939.  197  pages. — Here  is  a  book 


on  German  Lieder  which  blandly 
ignores  Mendelssohn  and  mentions 
every  one  of  Silcher’s  songs  except  the 
only  one  most  lay  readers  would  recog¬ 
nize — Die  Lorelei.  The  book  is  chiefly  a 
history  of  movements,  which  correspond 
to  the  same  movements  in  German  liter¬ 
ature.  Wagner,  Liszt,  Brahms,  and 
Hugo  Wolf  are  the  only  individuals 
who  receive  any  very  detailed  treatment; 
and  the  moderns  are  extolled  for  their 
emphasis  on  the  folk  element.  The  total 
lack  of  index  reduces  the  book’s  refer¬ 
ence  value,  but  it  does  contain  a  rather 
extensive  list  of  Ueder  collections  and 
editions,  and  the  illustrative  examples 
are  copious,  clearly  printed,  and  long 
enough  to  carry  the  author’s  point.— 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Konrad  Bekker.  Marx'  philoso- 
phische  Entwicl(lung,  sein  Verhdlt- 
nis  zu  Hegel.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1940. 
134  pages.  $1.75. — Konrad  Bekker’s 
book  is  written  in  conscious  opposition 
to  the  existing  Marxian  literature.  He 
does  not  criticize,  or  justify,  or  supple¬ 
ment;  he  describes  Marx’  philosophical 
development  as  it  was.  He  points  out 
how  Marx  approached  certain  problems, 
personally  or  objectively,  how  he  refor¬ 
mulated  them  in  new  contexts,  in  what 
direction  he  looked  for  the  solution  and 
finally,  why  Marx’s  solution  had  to  be 
what  it  was.  Bekker  at  last  creates  the 
basis  for  a  serious  discussion  of  the 
founder  of  “Marxism.”  He  does  away 
with  the  current  misinterpretations  of 
one  of  the  decisive  influences  of  the  19th 
century,  he  represents  this  influence  in 
its  original  form.  Thus  he  enables  the 
reader  to  approach  a  highly  interesting 
mental  phenomenon  that  was  almost 
inaccessible  heretofore.  —  Rita  Krause. 
New  York  City. 

^  Werner  Illemann.  Wesen  und  Be- 
griff  der  Philosophie.  Berlin.  Junker 
und  Diinnhaupt.  1938.  Ill  pages. — “If 
you  do  not  ask  me,  I  know” — (Augus- 
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tine).  The  old  saying  was  elucidated  by 
Fichte,  who  held  that  long  periods  of 
feeling  provided  certainty,  before  clar¬ 
ity  resulted  from  prolonged,  intensive 
study.  The  author  has  done  a  thorough 
job  of  tracing  the  growing  clarity  as  to 
the  thing  that  is  philosophy.  Homer 
spoke  of  the  Sophist;  but  more  than  four 
hundred  years  passed  before  Plato  knew 
the  philosopher.  Later,  religion  held 
philosophy  in  subserviency  for  centu¬ 
ries.  Prior  to  Kant,  philosophy  yet  lacked 
self-consciousness  among  the  sciences. 
But  the  era  of  German  idealism  brought 
a  change.  A  good  piece  of  work  in  small 
compass. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKees¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania. 

**  Paul  Schempp.  Gottes  Wort  am 
Surge,  25  Grabreden.  Miinchen. 
Chr.  Kaiser.  120  pages.  2.20  marks. — 
The  reviewer  has  stood  at  the  open 
grave  some  four  hundred  times.  He 
understands  the  problems  of  the  minister 
who  would  speak  to  those  in  bereave¬ 
ment,  honesdy  and  earnestly  and  help¬ 
fully.  This  author  has  succeeded  as  well 
as  any  man  he  knows.  The  book  deserves 
wide  reading. — John  F.  C.  Green.  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pennsylvania. 

**  Ursula  Lederle-Groeger.  Erwachtes 
Ubyen — Fine  Reise  durch  Tripolis. 
Berlin.  Scherl.  1938. — A.  very  light 
travel  book  on  Tripolis  and  the  Italian 
colony  Libya.  The  book  is  constructed, 
if  one  may  speak  of  construction  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  book,  as  though  the 
writer  made  her  notes  in  a  hotel-room 
from  the  memories  evoked  by  her  many 
photographs.  One  can  imagine  her 
sitting  behind  a  table  with  a  little  note¬ 
book,  heaps  of  snapshots  (good  ones) 
and  a  cool  drink,  thinking  of  litde  inci¬ 
dents  and — if  there  is  a  lack  of  incidents 
— frigging  deeply  into  Baedeker  for  his¬ 
torical  details.  The  whole  book  reads  like 
Baedeker  and  the  writer  realizes  this,  so 
she  inserts  humor.  Possibly  just  after 
each  sip  of  the  cooling  drink.  A  nice 


book  to  read  on  the  boat  from  Naples 
or  Tripolis.  One  could  even  leave  Bae¬ 
deker  at  home — most  of  it  is  in  this  book. 
— Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington, 
California. 

**  Leo  Frobenius.  Monumenta  Afri- 
cana.  Schriften  zur  Kulturkunde 
III.  Weimar.  Bohlau.  1939.  Til  pages. — 
This  collection  of  studies  on  African 
civilizations,  first  printed  in  1929,  ap¬ 
pears  here  enriched  with  charts  and 
illustrations.  Frobenius  has  probably  had 
more  of  a  popular  appeal  than  any  other 
ethnologist  at  any  time,  because  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  classification  and 
other  matters  appealing  to  a  tabulating 
intellect;  he  has  the  imagination  of  a 
poet  and  he  interprets  African  culture  in 
terms  of  its  literary  and  social  “monu¬ 
ments,”  from  which  he  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  complex  and  vital  philos¬ 
ophy  of  African  life.  Everyone  who  has 
enjoyed  his  Atlantis,  surprised  to  find 
in  Africa  wonderful  feudal  civilizations 
and  poems  comparable  to  those  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  will  here  relish  especially 
the  analyses  of  Garamantic  and  Adantic 
circles.  With  Guttmann’s  excellent  stud¬ 
ies  on  East  African  life  and  social  organ¬ 
ization,  these  studies,  based  on  the  rich 
material  of  the  Atlas  Africanus,  are  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  of  German  scholarship  to  African 
questions.  While  Guttmann  is  the  care¬ 
ful  analyst,  Frobenius  penetrates  with 
his  imagination  into  the  ways  of  thought 
and  emotion  that  to  him  seem  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  African  bards  and  noble¬ 
men.  Now,  when  colonial  matters  are 
being  discussed  by  the  European  states¬ 
men,  the  disciples  of  Frobenius  may 
have  a  first  chance  at  proving  their  un¬ 
derstanding  and  admiration  of  the 
African  Paideuma  in  actual  practice. 
Though  many  of  the  riches  have  gone 
in  the  last  thirty  years  of  civilizing 
Africa  with  motorcars  and  postwar 
trade,  some  remainders  of  these  mellow 
old  cultural  organisms  are  probably  still 
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extant;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  African  way 
of  living  and  thinking  cannot  have 
entirely  succumbed  to  European  Talmi 
and  activity  and  business.  In  this  respect, 
the  introduction  on  the  lack  of  per¬ 
manent  monuments,  on  living  in  the 
memnent,  and  the  methods  of  under¬ 
standing  these  African  forms  of  life,  is 
especially  fruitful.  And  finally  we  should 
mention  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war,  Frobenius  does  full  justice  to  the 
works  of  great  French  ethnologists,  such 
as  Chevalier,  H6riss6,  Tauxier,  just  as 
Schweitzer  is  carrying  on,  in  the  dark¬ 
est  parts  of  Africa. — Heinrich  Meyer. 
Rice  Institute. 

*  Georg  Becher.  Die  Rdtsel  in  Goethes 
Faust  und  Schillers  Wallenstein  ent- 
deck}  und  geldst!  I.  Teil.  Goethes  Faust 
und  Schillers  Wallenstein  in  der  bishe- 
rigen  jalschen  Gestalt.  Miinchen.  Be¬ 
cher.  1938.  191  pages. — The  author  be¬ 
gins  with  the  statement  that  all  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  Faust  and  Wallenstein  are  un¬ 
true  to  the  real  Faust  and  Wallenstein. 
The  reader  recognizes  this  as  being  per¬ 
haps  demonstrable,  and  expectandy  pro¬ 
cess  to  read  the  book.  It  soon  becomes 
evident,  however,  that  the  author’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  definitely  on  the  “queer”  side, 
for  this  is  the  gist  of  it:  Faust  (and  Wal¬ 
lenstein)  has  been  misunderstood  for 
over  a  century  because  none  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  “specialists”  has  been  able  to 
see  through  the  author’s  intentional 
“Tarnung”  of  the  true  work.  For 
Goethe  and  Schiller  had  decided  that 
since  the  public  would  not  understand 
their  work  anyway,  they  might  as  well 
do  a  good  job  of  it  and  conceal  its  real 
character  thoroughly.  The  hitherto  un¬ 
revealed  secret  of  Faust  is  its  symmetry, 
expressed  in  the  symmetrical  numerical 
arrangement  of  lines  per  page  and  lines 
per  part,  and  in  its  architectural  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Strassburg  cathedral  (even 
the  dates  in  the  life  of  Erwin,  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  cathedral,  figure  in  some 
occult  manner  in  the  structure  of 


Faustl).  Now  the  first  and  only  one  so 
far  to  discover  the  riddle  is  Grorg  Be¬ 
cher,  who  in  1929  published  Goethes 
Faust  in  wahrer  Gestalt:  Der  31-zeilige 
Dom-Faust.”  Unfortunately  he  has 
acquired  no  disciples,  and  the  present 
volume  is  both  an  apologia  of  the  “Dom- 
Faust”  and  an  expose  of  the  blind  and 
incompetent  guild  that  refuses  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  validity  of  his  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Collectors  of  “goofy”  books  about 
Goethe  will  certainly  be  interested  to 
hear  of  this  one. — Robert  H.  Weidman. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Gunter  Hellmann.  Ideen  und  Krdfte 
in  der  englischen  Nachsl^riegsju- 
gend.  Breslau.  Priebatsch.  1939. — ^This 
short  study,  in  which  the  younger  school 
of  English  writers  is  carefully  analyzed 
by  a  German  scholar,  is  particularly 
interesting  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
better  type  of  German  university  mind 
today.  Gunter  Hellmann  knows  at  first 
hand  and  treats  with  scrupulous  honesty 
the  poetry  and  prose  of  W.  H.  Auden 
and  his  group,  the  writings  of  Dean 
Inge,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Wyndham  Lewis  and 
D.  H.  Lawrence — some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  forerunners  of  postwar  English 
youth — ^and  a  large  number  of  anthol¬ 
ogies,  magazines  and  reviews  which 
have  devoted  themselves  to  young  work 
since  1918.  Out  of  this  mass  of  material, 
freely  quoted  and  acutely  studied,  Hell¬ 
mann  draws  conclusions  that  perhaps 
only  the  Nazis  would  expect  or  com¬ 
pletely  agree  with:  young  English  writ¬ 
ers  lay  stress  on  the  ego  instead  of  the 
group  (Ich  rather  than  u/ir);  they  glo¬ 
rify  Life  and  Peace  as  ends  in  themselves, 
instead  of  recognizing  that  war  is  ne¬ 
cessary  and  that  the  individual  life  is 
only  important  in  relation  to  the  Ge- 
meinschaft;  that  consequently,  young 
Englishmen  do  not  express  the  joy  in 
sacrifice  which  characterizes  the  men  of 
new  Germany  (Women  are  purposely 
left  out  of  account  here.)  “In  any  case,” 
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these  words  of  Dean  Inge  open  and 
close  the  essay,  “the  next  fifty  years  will 
be  a  very  critical  time  for  England.” — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Julius  Petersen.  Geschichtsdrama 
und  nationaler  Mythos,  Grenzfra- 

gen  zur  Gegenwartsform  des  Dramas. 
Stuttgart.  J.  B.  Metzler.  1940.  61  pages. 
2.85  marks. — The  well-known  literary 
historian  characterizes  in  this  study  the 
historical  drama  as  a  hybrid  form  made 
up  of  dramatic  and  epic  constituents. 
In  the  course  of  development  of  this 
genre,  starting  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Greece,  its  form  is  found  to  move  be¬ 
tween  a  cult-like  presentation  of  some 
mythos  on  the  one  hand,  and  drama¬ 
tized  history  on  the  other.  A  survey  of 
recent  and  contemporary  dramatic  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  type  in  Germany  reveals  a 
trend  toward  a  synthesis  of  significant 
national  historical-mythical  themes  with 
significant  aspects  of  the  national  pres¬ 
ent;  the  heroic  is  emphasized.  Stage  set¬ 
tings  show  “plastic-symbolic”  structure, 
and  the  audience  sometimes  is  made  to 
take  part  in  cult-like  phases  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  action. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Curt  Langenbcck.  Der  Hochverrd- 
ter.  Tragisches  Schauspiel.  Miin- 

chen.  Langen-Miiller.  1938.  79  pages. — 
One  of  the  hardest  things  about  living 
in  Nazi  Germany  must  be  to  have  to 
sit  through  their  patriotic  plays.  Jakob 
Leisler,  the  unfortunate  political  agitator 
of  colonial  New  York  who  went  to  the 
scaffold  for  what  most  historians  seem 
to  think  inadequate  reason  or  none, 
happens  to  have  been  born  in  Ger¬ 
many.  This  makes  him  a  Nazi  martyr, 
and  Curt  Langenbeck’s  strange  hex¬ 
ameters  appear  to  limp  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  did  something  or  other  for  New 
York,  or  perhaps  for  Nazi  Germany, 
that  was  nt^le  and  useful.  It  seems  to 
this  reviewer  that  if  he  did  anything 
important,  it  was  exaedy  contrary  to  the 


tyrannical  doctrines  of  Nazism. — R.  T. 

H. 

Martin  Beheim-Schwarzbach.  Der 
magische  Kreis.  Stockholm.  Bcr- 
mann-Fischer.  1940.  338  pages. — 

Within  the  magic  circle  of  these  nine 
stories  are  all  the  mysterious  matters 
which  haunted  the  realm  of  a  mediae¬ 
val  spiritual  world.  Here  we  meet  the 
Adversary,  we  see  magicians,  sorcerers, 
alchemists.  They  are  equipped  with 
magic  wands,  glassy  harnesses,  the  blue 
wings  of  Fancy,  leprosy,  old  manu¬ 
scripts.  But  this  world  must  be  seen  with 
new  eyes,  understood  through  new  ex¬ 
planations.  These  fairy  tales,  devil  sagas, 
legends,  may  not  always  be  entirely  con¬ 
vincing,  but  they  sometimes  throw  a 
quite  unexpected  light  on  long  familiar 
things  and  events.  The  Kreuzigung, 
for  instance,  is  related  in  the  style  of  an 
unsentimental  modern  verism.  The  most 
attractive  story,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
Bild  des  Widersachers,  in  which  the 
devil  persuades  a  wood-carver  to  por¬ 
tray  for  once  a  picture  of  “reality,”  to 
make  a  statue  showing  the  Adversary 
defeating  a  Saint.  And  the  fantastic  story 
of  the  Lebenselixier  will  not  fail  to  attain 
its  object,  either.  We  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  noble  effect  of 
this  “magic  circle”  is  due  largely  to  the 
calm  style  and  the  refined,  clear  and 
classical  language  in  which  the  stories 
are  written.  —  Frederic^  Lehner.  West 
Virginia  State  College. 

^  Hans  Brandenburg.  Das  Zauber- 
netz.  Der  Liebesroman  des  j  ungen 
Eichendorff.  Mit  Fedcrzeichnungen  von 
Dora  Brandenburg-Polster.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Gesellschaft.  1939. — 
This  story  was  published  as  early  as  1933 
under  the  name  Madame  Hahman  in  a 
collection  entided  Schic/^salsreigen.  It  is 
rather  an  episode  of  EichendorfTs  life 
in  a  lyrical  setting  than  a  Liebesroman — 
which  seems  too  pretentious  a  tide  for 
this  charming  watercolor  sketch.  It  treats 
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somewhat  lightly  the  really  problemat¬ 
ic  theme  of  Frau  Venus  recurring  in  so 
many  of  the  poet’s  tales. 

The  average  reader  who  does  not 
know  EichendorfF’s  life  or  at  least  some 
of  his  works  will  object  to  the  fact  that 
the  author,  who  wrote  a  good  biography 
of  the  poet,  presupposes  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  facts  and  personages 
to  whom  he  merely  alludes  without  fur¬ 
ther  elucidation.  The  initiated,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  regret  that  the  under¬ 
lying  vital  problem  and  the  problematic 
nature  of  Eichendorff  was  not  deemed 
worthy  of  a  more  incisive  treatment.  The 
story,  as  it  is  told,  could  have  been 
written  about  an  anonymous  young  man 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  without 
the  lure  of  the  poet’s  name.  —  Ernst 
Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

^  Jorgen  Falk-Ronne.  Die  Nebelinsel. 

Roman  aus  dem  Nordmeer.  Berech- 
tigte  Cbersetzung  aus  dem  Danischen 
von  Gertrud  Bauer.  Stuttgart.  Stein- 
kopf.  1938.  216  pages.  3  marks. — Again 
we  have  a  manless  world — this  time 
because  all  the  men  have  gone  out  fish¬ 
ing  and  been  destroyed  in  a  terrible 
storm.  An  odd  chance  brings  one  man 
to  the  litde  island,  a  young  and  healthy 
fisherman.  The  situation  might  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Our 
author  is  a  clergyman,  whereby  certain 
possibilities  are  ruled  out.  The  widows 
are  indeed  tempted  by  this  hearty  young 
male,  but  in  the  decisive  moment  each 
remembers  her  husband  and  overcomes 
the  desire  of  the  flesh.  In  the  end  Gutte 
marries  a  young  girl,  and  all  is  well.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  the  author,  who 
spent  several  years  in  ministering  to  the 
Faroes,  of  which  this  island  is  one, 
draws  vivid  and  effective  pictures  of  the 
rather  bleak  and  cheerless  life  these 
people  live.  The  dread  fog  in  particular 
plays  an  important  role.  An  interesting 
and  unusual  tale. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 


*  Philipp  Faust.  Fremder  Sohn.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen-Miiller.  1939.  159 

pages. — This  author  is  a  brick-layer  in 
summer,  a  poet  in  winter.  He  loves  both 
of  his  jobs.  His  thoughts  are  the  thoughts 
of  a  poet  even  during  his  brick-laying 
work.  These  poet-thoughts  gravitate 
about  his  work  and  his  everyday  life. 
With  the  self-assurance  of  a  sleep-walker 
he  does  the  right  thing  and  steers  the  life 
of  his  family  through  difficult  situations 
to  a  peaceful  end.  It  is  a  captivating  book. 
— Hetd  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Hans  Harder.  Der  Deutsche  Doc¬ 
tor  von  Mosl(au.  Stuttgart.  Stein- 

kopf.  1940.  278  pages.  4.80  marks. — An 
historical  novel  portraying  the  life  of  the 
Russian  capital,  as  background  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Haas  (1780- 
1853.)  This  German  physician  gradu¬ 
ally  relinquished  a  flourishing  private 
practice  that  was  making  him  wealthy 
and  famous,  to  devote  his  entire  time 
and  fortune  to  the  lowliest  of  the  low 
who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  Russian 
serfdom,  particularly  to  the  wretched 
deportees  en  route  to  Siberia.  He  is  the 
German-Russian  counterpart  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  Elizabeth  Fry.  The  work 
of  these  reformers,  despite  its  noble  self- 
sacrifice,  has  by  no  means  achieved  the 
abolition  of  the  abuses  they  fought. 

An  overtone  is  the  suggestion  of  gen¬ 
eral  German  influence  on  the  cultural 
and  social  life  of  Russia,  an  effect  that 
has  been  a  positive  element  for  centuries 
though  often  resented  by  the  Russians. 
Be  it  legend  or  truth,  there  is  point  in 
the  current  story  that  Stalin’s  office  dis¬ 
plays  two  portraits,  Peter  the  Great  and 
Hider. — John  F.C.  Green.  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

*  Heinrich  Luhmann.  Der  Bauemrei- 
ter.  Leipzig.  Velhagen  und  Klasing. 

1939.  258  pages. — Luhmann’s  Konig 
Vogler  has  been  his  most  successful 
work,  but  this  Thirty-Years  War  novel 
has  not  without  reason  been  compared 
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to  Lons’  Werwolf.  It  is  one  of  the  new 
German  novels  that  are  poetical  rather 
than  factual,  sentimental  rather  than 
naive,  idealistic  rather  than  true  in  a 
naturalistic  sense.  The  farmers  attain  to 
a  heroic,  if  not  mythological  magnitude 
of  wood<ut  simplicity,  such  as  real 
farmers  rarely  have  shown.  Partly,  this 
may  be  the  influence  of  the  Saga;  main- 
ly,  it  is  the  poet’s  need  for  self-expres¬ 
sion.  The  Low  Saxon  farm,  just  as 
Britting’s  Bavarians,  offers  a  good  back¬ 
ground  for  playing  with  the  eternal 
poetic  motives  of  love  and  hate,  warfare 
and  reconstruction,  fathers  and  sons, 
family  and  illegitimacy,  coarseness  and 
purity.  And  most  skilfully  does  Luh- 
mann  play.  The  simple  plot  has  a  high 
symbolic  richness;  and  almost  all  human 
features  and  passions  appear  some¬ 
where  or  other.  Among  the  outstanding 
scenes  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
Moormohne,  Anneke’s  mother,  the 
jumping  contest  of  the  farmer  with  the 
nobleman,  and,  above  all,  the  return  to 
the  burnt  homestead.  Luhmann’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill  is  especially  apparent  in 
halftone  pictures,  like  those  of  Young 
Eve,  the  wife.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
emphatic  exaggeration  is  not  absent  any 
more  than  in  the  other  novels  which 
follow  old  or  new  Scandinavian  fiction 
in  their  symbolism.  When  the  Bauer 
calls:  Du  muszt  mir  meinen  Schmerz 
lassenl  we  are  somewhat  disappointed; 
for  not  even  a  Westphalian  farmer  uses 
such  words  of  literary  quality;  still  one 
might  also  say  that  Eumaios  never 
could  have  talked  the  way  the  Odyssey 
has  him  speak  to  Ulysses.  It  will  take 
time  to  evaluate  such  works  as  Tum- 
Icr’s,  that  arc  really  poetical  through¬ 
out;  but  even  if  Luhmann  is  not  a  poet, 
he  is  certainly  a  very  skilful  entertainer. 
—Heinrich  Meyer.  Rice  Institute. 

*  Frank  Thicss.  Sturmischer  Friih- 
ling.  Berlin.  Paul  Zsolnay.  1937.  403 
pages.  6.80  marks. — In  the  old  South 
German  university  town  of  Tubingen 


we  find  Wolf  Brassen  as  a  student  in  the 
ctMnpany  of  a  Frenchman,  an  English¬ 
man,  a  Norwegian,  and  Baron  von  Ster- 
nenthal,  a  more  experienced  “Welt- 
mann.”  These  five  young  men,  already 
so  different  in  character,  training,  and 
national  traits,  become  rivals  for  the 
hand  of  Mara,  a  beautiful  young  Ger¬ 
man-Argentine,  and  for  a  moment  it 
looks  as  if  passion  might  lead  to  serious 
trouble.  But  when  they  discover  that 
Mara  herself  is  in  great  danger  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  hopeless  love,  they  quickly 
rally  together  to  save  her,  although  to 
no  avail. 

No  doubt,  Thiess  has  deliberately 
chosen  young  men  of  difierent  national¬ 
ities  and  placed  the  story  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  world  war  in  order  to  show  the 
folly  of  national  rivalry.  The  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Germans  might 
easily  forget  their  selfish  interests  and 
national  rivalries  if  a  great  task  in  the 
service  of  humanity  and  lightened  by  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood  and  unself¬ 
ishness  lifted  them  above  their  quarrels 
and  narrow  nationalism. 

The  first  part  of  the  story  moves 
rather  slowly,  with  lengthy  accounts  of 
experiments  with  horses  to  prove  that 
they  can  think  and  communicate  their 
thoughts.  Then  the  action  quickens  and 
rises  to  great  dramatic  heights,  leaving 
the  reader  at  the  end  with  a  feeling  of 
impending  tragedy  as  the  approach  of 
the  world  war  throws  its  dark  shadow 
over  the  final  chapter. — J.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Josef  Wincklcr.  Die  goldene  Kiepe. 

Die  Welt  ist  voll  Gcschichtcn. 
Berlin.  Steuben  Verlag  Paul  G.  Esscr. 
1939.  416  pages.  6.80  marks. — The  first 
collection  of  short  stories  by  the  author 
of  the  rc^uish  novel  Der  tolle  Bomberg. 
The  best  are  peasant  sketches  located  in 
Winckler’s  native  country  in  the  north¬ 
west.  His  humor  seems  closely  related 
to  that  of  Felix  Timmermans,  who  lived 
nearby  across  the  border.  Notable  is  the 
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story  of  the  stolen  rabbit.  Winckler  is 
also  a  master  of  dramatic  action,  and  his 
group  of  “strange  events”  are  very  ef¬ 
fectively  told.  When  he  ventures  into 
the  realm  of  mysticism  he  is  less  success¬ 


ful.  But  occasional  weaknesses  should 
not  keep  the  reader  from  acquaintance 
with  a  vigorous  poetic  talent  which  is 
very  specifically  ^rman. — Heid  Lade- 
wig.  Norman.  Oklahoma. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boo^s  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners") 


*  C^r  Bunster.  El  niho  chileno.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Imprenta  universi- 
taria.  1940.  2  vols.  222  and  239  pages. — 
The  approval  of  these  two  volumes  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  shows  the  edu¬ 
cational  fare  desired  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  Chilean  schools. 

Volume  5  has  82  lessons,  including 
several  fairy  stories,  a  number  of  poems, 
one  translated  from  Tagore,  short  plays, 
and  articles  and  stories  by  Chilean,  Ar¬ 
gentine,  and  Spanish  authors.  Histories 
and  legends  not  only  about  famous 
Chileans,  but  about  Odysseus,  Regulus, 
Edison,  Lincoln,  and  Dr.  Eckener  are 
also  to  be  found. 

Volume  6  provides  89  lessons  of  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty,  with  fewer  of  them 
rewritten  than  in  the  earlier  book.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  many  famous  authors  of 
Spain  and  Spanish  America  arc  in¬ 
cluded.  The  only  representative  of  the 
United  States  is  Jack  London  with  the 
translation  of  a  Klondike  animal  story. 

Illustrations  are  usually  line  drawings. 
There  is  one  comic  strip,  as  a  basis  for 
discussion.  Also  three  or  four  thought- 
provoking  questions  on  each  story, 
pointing  readers  to  additional  material, 
are  found  in  the  last  pages. 

Naturally  a  great  deal  of  space  is 
given  to  Chile’s  great  men,  but  Camilo 
Henrfquez,  Federico  Errazuriz  and 
their  like  outnumber  the  military  heroes. 
—W.K.]. 


*  Rafael  Hcliodoro  Valle.  Bibliografta 
de  Ignacio  Manuel  Altatnirano.  Me¬ 
xico.  D.  A.  P.  P.  1939.  155  pages.— The 
eminent  bibliographer  and  critic  adds 
this  important  new  reference  work  to 
his  long  list  of  publications.  The  bibliog¬ 
raphy  proper  is  introduced  by  a  study  of 
Altamirano’s  famous  review,  El  Rena- 
cimiento,  a  knowledge  of  which  the  au¬ 
thor  considers  “indispensable  in  order 
to  understand  the  dynamics  of  this  man 
who  was  one  of  the  'espiritus  puros’  of 
Mexico.”  This  publication,  whose  social 
importance  in  Mexico  was  enormous, 
was  founded  in  1869  as  an  aid  in  the 
moral  and  material  reconstruction  of  the 
country,  after  the  disorder  which  had 
prevailed  since  1854.  Altamirano  gath¬ 
ered  about  him  the  best  literary  minds 
of  the  period,  a  group  in  which  he  was 
indisputably  primus  inter  pares. — The 
bibliography  is  divided  into  nine  sec¬ 
tions:  (1)  Discursos;  (2)  Hemerobiblio- 
grafta,  which  lists  articles  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  reviews;  (3)  Periddicos,  contri¬ 
butions  to  publications,  which  Altami¬ 
rano  founded,  directed,  or  to  which  he 
was  a  regular  contributor;  (4)  Prdlogos; 
(5)  Prosa;  (6)  Traducciones;  (7)  Verso; 

(8)  Seuddnimos,  listing  the  writings  to 
which  he  signed  one  or  the  other  of  the 
noms  de  plume,  “Luciano”  or  “Nick;” 

(9)  Indditos,  manuscripts  of  his  which 
were  never  published,  plus  a  memoir 
preserved  in  the  Mexican  government 
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archives,  concerning  the  arrangements 
for  the  distinguished  patriot’s  funeral. 
In  the  section  Sohre  Altamirano  there 
is  a  catalogue  of  works  about  him, 
biography,  criticism,  etc.  The  Iconogra- 
fta  lists  the  publications  in  which  there 
are  portraits  of  him,  groups  in  which  he 
appears,  and  engravings  and  sketches 
representing  him.  There  is  also  a  chro¬ 
nology  and  an  index. — This  bibliog¬ 
raphy  required  an  enormous  amount  of 
labor  in  the  consultation  of  newspapers, 
reviews,  books  and  pamphlets.  The  tides 
and  other  biblographical  data  are  not 
simply  copied  down,  but  are  accompa¬ 
nied  by  explanatory  notes,  some  of  them 
very  detailed,  furnishing  all  sorts  of 
relevant  information  which  makes  this 
book  invaluable  for  all  students  of  Alta¬ 
mirano. — Homero  5mr.  New  York  City. 

^  Jose  L.  Garcia.  Coopcracidn  Ameri¬ 
cana.  La  Habana.  Con  el  Autor. 
1938.  Ill  pages. — The  book  is  printed 
in  Spanish  and  English  and  represents 
a  collection  of  articles  by  the  author, 
from  different  sources.  He  is  the  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Cuba.  Prom- 
inendy  displayed,  as  a  tide-piece,  is  the 
picture  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  subscribed: 
“From  One  Secretary  To  Another.”  The 
burden  of  the  work  is  two-fold:  USA. 
has  ever  been  a  good  friend  of  Indo- 
America  and  the  acme  of  that  affection 
is  demonstrated  by  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration;  and  the  problems  of  the  North 
American  farmer  have  been  solved  by 
Mr.  Wallace’s  program.  De  la  Torre 
would  not  approve  the  one;  the  second 
would  be  news  to  the  farmer. — John  F. 
C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

^  Jorge  Plejanov.  Materialismo  milt- 
tante.  Sandago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940. 155  pages.  10  pesos. — The  Chilean 
scries  Documentos  sociales  1940  includes 
L.  A.  Sanchez’  translation  from  the 


letters  first  appeared  in  1908,  one  in  1910. 
The  three  were  published  in  1928  by  A. 
Deborin  as  Militarismus  militans,  with 
a  preface  summarizing  the  endre  discus¬ 
sion.  The  present  transladon  is  intro¬ 
duced  further  by  a  publisher’s  note  and 
an  advertencia  indispensable  in  which 
Sdnehez  shrewdly  discriminates  between 
the  rhetorical,  opportunist  revoludons 
current  in  Spanish  America,  and  those 
of  Europe  based  on  philosophical  changes 
of  mentality. 

The  text,  amply  annotated,  although 
inclined  to  misprints  of  German  quota- 
dons,  is  supplied  also  with  an  excellent 
eight-page  glossary  by  V.  Popova-Suria- 
ninova.  The  letters  suffer  from  the  faults 
common  to  polemics:  pettiness,  insults, 
dogmatism  and  reiteration.  The  philos¬ 
ophy  of  materialism  is,  however,  ex¬ 
pounded  lucidly  and  learnedly.  A  foun- 
dadon  is  laid  for  hatred  of  the  bour¬ 
geois,  of  idealism,  religion,  and  meta¬ 
physics. — Carl  A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico 
State  College. 

V  Jos^  Colombdn  Rosario  y  Jusdna 
Carridn.  Froblemas  sociales:  I.  El 
negro.  San  Juan.  Universidad  de  Puerto 
Rico.  1940.  174  pages. — ^Two  professors 
of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  study 
the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Negro  in 
Haiti,  the  United  States,  and  Put  to 
Rico.  Chapter  VI  states  the  thesis  of  the 
authors,  that  when  two  cultures  establish 
contact,  the  inferior  culture  attempts  to 
acquire  the  traits  deemed  superior.  The 
role  is  not  necessarily  permanent. 

The  rise  of  the  Negro  in  Haid  is  con¬ 
sidered  somewhat,  but  chief  space  is 
given  to  the  other  two  localides.  Prose 
and  poetry  prove  the  inferiority  of  Ne¬ 
groes  and  mulattoes,  while  44  cases  of 
discriminadon  because  of  color  occupy 
an  appendix.  The  authors  see  as  the  only 
remedy  for  their  island  the  eliminadon 


French  of  three  jX)lemics  by  the  Russian  of  factors  that  have  caused  the  differen- 
Marxist,  Jorge  Plejanov,  attacking  the  tiadon,  and  point  to  the  mixture  of  races 
"machismo”  of  Bt^danov.  Two  of  the  and  the  triumph  of  the  Socialist  Party 
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as  hopeful  signs.  Five  pages  of  bibliog> 
raphy  and  eight  of  index  complete  the 
book.— IF.  K.  /. 

*  Tobias  Vera.  Nuestra  escuela  rural. 

Valparaiso,  Chile.  Antares.  1940. 

123  pages. — ^Dewey’s  principle  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  modern  life  by  doing,  in 
actual-life  situations,  is  quoted  at  the 
outset  of  this  study  by  a  provincial  school 
inspector  of  what  is  being  done  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  rural  schools. 

The  historical  approach  shows  how 
schools  have  been  established  and  teach¬ 
ers  trained  in  the  past.  Professor  Vera 
criticizes  the  rote  recitations  as  he  cen¬ 
sures  the  government  for  leaving  rural 
school  buildings  desolate  and  unattrac¬ 
tive.  Then,  as  a  sample  of  what  can  be 
done,  the  author  devotes  Chapter  V  to 
descriptions  of  successful  union  schools. 
He  pleads  for  the  circulation  of  rural 
libraries  like  those  of  the  U.  S.,  and  cites 
the  Mexican  and  Danish  rural  schools  as 
worthy  of  imitation  in  his  country. 

His  final  chapter  deserves  deep 
thought.  Chile,  with  its  vast  abyss  be¬ 
tween  upper  and  lower  classes,  has  as  its 
only  hope  the  syndicalization  of  the 
laborer.  Prof.  Vera  pleads  for  a  Chile 
improved  in  ‘‘salaries,  health,  homes, 
and  education.” — W.  K,  /. 

*  Vicente  Bustos  P^rez.  Historia  de 

Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Imprenta 

miiversitaria.  1940.  278  pages. — Here  is 
the  nationally  approved  history,  written 
by  an  ex-inspector  of  Santiago  schools, 
now  in  its  22nd  edition,  brought  down 
to  include  the  January  1939  earthquakes, 
and  the  new  educational  system,  out¬ 
lined  on  page  269.  According  to  figures 
here,  Chile  has  a  total  of  5,100  schools, 
attended  by  690,525  pupils,  of  whom 
609,719  are  in  the  primary  division 
where  attendance  is  compulsory. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  a 
sober  relation  of  Chile’s  history  from 
the  Incas  to  the  coming  of  Aguirre  Cer¬ 
da.  The  same  number  of  pages  are 


devoted  to  the  centuries  before  Inde¬ 
pendence  as  to  the  history  of  modern 
Chile.  This  is  an  adequate  volume  for 
those  who  want  a  cheap,  easily  avail¬ 
able  history  of  Chile. — W.  K.  J. 

*  Eduardo  Martin  Pastor.  La  vieja 
casa  de  Pizarro.  Lima.  Tallercs  Gri- 
ficos  Torres  Aguirre.  1938.  314  pages. — 
Published  in  a  limited  edition  (300)  and 
artistically  illustrated  with  sketches  and 
photographs,  this  volume  dramatizes 
the  turbulent  history  of  Peru  from  the 
conquest  era  to  the  present  day,  with 
the  conquistador’s  mansion  as  stage  and 
witness  of  the  long  train  of  exciting 
events.  This  faithful  record  of  extrav¬ 
agance,  tyranny,  murder,  and  war 
proves  as  fascinating  as  a  novel  and  as 
forceful  as  a  tragic  drama.  Five  gran¬ 
diose  pageants  compose  the  story  of 
Peru.  Not  only  man,  but  nature,  tries 
the  young  country  with  earthquakes  of 
astonishing  intensity  and  duration. 
Greatest  of  all  miracles  in  this  saga  ap¬ 
pears  Peru’s  growth  despite  ever-chang¬ 
ing  rulers  and  their  vices. 

Precise  in  data  and  abundant  in  cita¬ 
tion,  the  author  adds  further  an  excel¬ 
lent  ten-page  appendix.  Adapting  his 
language  admirably  to  each  era  he 
evokes,  he  affords  aesthetic  as  well  as 
scholarly  gratification.— Car/  A.  Tyre. 
New  Mexico  State  College. 

^  General  Angel  Rodriguez.  Autopsia 
de  una  guerra  ( campaHa  del  Chaco.) 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  138 
pages.  15  pesos. — ^The  former  Chief  of 
Operations  of  the  Bolivian  High  Com¬ 
mand  throws  light  in  this  volume  on 
the  origins  and  conduct  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  Chaco  War.  By  the  publication  of 
confidential  papers  and  by  opinions  of 
disinterested  foreigners,  Argentine,  Chil¬ 
ean  and  French  military  men,  he  shows 
that  the  fiiilures  came  through  the  med¬ 
dling  ignorance  of  President  Salamanca. 
This  is  a  terrific  indictment  of  politicians 
in  Bolivia,  citing  for  instance,  the  delay 
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by  the  War  Department  in  purchasing 
605  camions  until  they  found  an  agent 
willing  to  give  the  minister  a  substan¬ 
tial  bribe. 

Ironically,  the  author  dedicates  this 
enlightening  volume  to  the  moths,  since 
his  countrymen  have  never  learned  by 
experience,  anyway.  He  claims  he  is 
writing  sarcasm,  not  history;  but  for 
those  who  want  the  inside  story,  from 
the  Bolivian  side,  this  book  is  inval¬ 
uable.— IP.  K.  /. 

X  Romin  Zulaica  Garate.  Los  francis- 
canos  y  la  imprenta  en  MSxico  en 
el  sigh  XVI.  Mexico.  Pedro  Robredo. 
1939.  373  pages;  illustrated. — After  an 
introductory  account  of  the  general  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Franciscan  order  to  the 
advance  of  Christian  civilization  in 
Mexico,  the  author  describes  the  work 
of  that  order  in  sixteenth  century  Mex¬ 
ican  printing  from  the  time  of  Bishop 
Zumlrraga.  Including  the  names  of 
twenty-four  Franciscans,  he  presents 
extensive  bio-bibliographical  notes,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  date  under  the  name  of  each. 
This  part  of  the  book  also  contains  a 
general  chapter  on  printing  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Santiago  Tlatilulco. 

There  is  an  extensive  appendix,  with 
reproduction  of  articles  by  Joaquin  Gar¬ 
cia  Icazbalceta,  Marcos  Jimenez  de  la 
Espada,  and  Henry  Harrisse  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  printing  in  Mexico.  Also 
included  are  reproductions  of  nine  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  that  introduction  and 
the  “Contratos  celebrados  entre  Juan 
Cromberger,  Juan  Pablos  y  Gil  Barbero 
en  1539.”  An  index  of  proper  names 
and  an  excellent  Noticia  of  die  numer¬ 
ous  libraries  possessing  sixty-«ight  of 
the  works  list^  in  the  book,  complete 
this  valuable  study.  Many  pages  of  the 
original  volumes  are  reproduced  as  illus¬ 
trations. — Madaline  W.  Nichols. 

*  Alone.  Don  Alberto  Blest  Gana. 

Biografia  y  Critica.  Sandago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1940.  15  pesos. — 


Concisely  but  effectively  Alone  presents 
the  salient  facts  concerning  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  family,  childhood,  academic  and 
military  training,  diplomatic  career,  and 
domestic  life.  Before  proceeding  to  an 
examination  of  his  literary  works,  the 
biographer  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  contribution  of  Balzac  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  modern  novel.  He  dwells 
on  Blest  Gana’s  indebtedness  to  the 
French  novelist:  “En  America,  Hono- 
rato  de  Balzac  tuvo  un  hijo  directo  de 
ftlacidn  indiscutible,  declarada  por  el 
propio  interesado,  cuya  obra  no  se  com- 
prenderfa  y  acaso  no  hubiera  existido 
sin  el  inffuyo  del  maestro.” 

Both  as  biography  and  as  criticism 
this  work  has  its  faults.  But  for  all  the 
faults  it  is  indispensable  for  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  development  of  the 
Spanish- American  novel.  —  Virgil  A. 
Warren.  Carson-Newman  College. 

M  Wolfram  Dietrich.  Simdn  Bolivar 
y  las  guerras  de  la  independencia 
latinoamericana.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  263  pages.  25  pesos. — ^Wolfram 
Dietrich,  a  CJcrman-born  citizen  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  wrote  this  monumental  work 
several  years  ago,  publishing  it  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  it  was  only  this  year  that  it 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Spanish. 
It  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  parts,  the  ffrst  primarily  a  study 
of  the  military  side  of  Simon  Bolivar’s 
career,  with  little  emphasis  on  his  polit¬ 
ical  attainments.  It  is  this  fact  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  book  from  the  dozens  of 
biographies  of  “the  George  Washing¬ 
ton  of  South  America”  that  have  been 
published  in  the  past  hundred  years. 

Bolivar  made  a  deep  study  of  the 
military  methods  employed  by  the 
French  Revolutionists  during  the  1790’s 
against  the  European  coalitions,  and  it 
was  this  study  and  the  later  application 
of  the  knowledge  gained  from  it  that 
aided  him  in  his  struggles  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  armies  in  Latin  America. 

The  second  part  is  mainly  concerned 
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with  the  technical  and  tactical  aspects 
of  the  South  American  campaigns  and 
expeditions  led  by  BoUvar.  It  has  been 
said  that  General  Lee  used  some  of 
Bolivar’s  tactics  in  the  batde  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  and,  that  had  his  orders  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  batde  might  have  ended 
much  diflerendy. 

Dietrich  has  made  detailed  studies 
of  more  than  a  dozen  major  engage¬ 
ments,  including  the  sieges  of  Caracas, 
the  Batde  at  C^ito,  and  the  Batde  of 
Cartagena.  Much  of  this  material  has 
never  heretofore  appeared  in  print, 
while  much  of  the  rest  is  found  only  in 
official  dispatches  and  contemporary  ac¬ 
counts.  —  WUliam  F.  Gingcrich.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

K  Jos^  Mancisidor.  Zola,  sonador  y 
hotnbre.  Mexico.  Editorial  DialArd- 
ca.  1940.  114  pages. — A  sensitive  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  human  qualides  and  the 
ardstic  accomplishments  of  the  great 
French  novelist.  Published  in  April, 
1940,  the  very  month  of  the  hundr^th 
anniversary  of  Zola’s  birth,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  this  tribute  should  appear  in 
Mexico  at  a  time  when  the  Zoh  centen¬ 
nial  was  greeted  with  stony  silence  by 
official  France.  However,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  pardcularly  Mexican  about  this 
study,  nor  are  any  references  made  to 
Zola’s  influence  in  Mexico,  a  subject  that 
might  have  been  explored  with  some 
profit.  Mancisidor,  himself  a  novelist, 
pays  due  homage  to  the  imaginadon  and 
technical  skill  of  Zola,  though  calling 
attendon  to  his  limited  understanding  of 
scientific  method  as  a  source  of  some  of 
his  most  serious  weaknesses.  In  this 
connecdon,  Mancisidor  correedy  esti¬ 
mates  Balzac,  who  had  less  conscious 
scientific  pretensions,  as  the  greater  liter¬ 
ary  scientist  or  naturalist  of  the  two.  At 
the  same  time,  he  points  out  that  2^1a 
carried  the  socially  liberadng  traditions 
of  French  letters  to  a  new  high  level. — 
M.  H. 


*  HArtor  Pdrez  Mardnez.  Judrez:  el 
Impasible.  Mexico.  Editorial  Hori- 

zontes.  1939.  240  pages.  1.50  pesos. — 
One  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  film  masterpiece  Judrez,  which 
aroused  considerable  enthusiasm — de¬ 
served,  let  it  be  said — in  Mexico  and 
Latin  America,  has  been  the  publicadon 
of  several  new  biographies  of  the  great 
Mexican  leader.  One  of  these  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  which,  without  any  attempt 
at  serious  documentation,  manages  to 
cover  the  outstanding  incidents  of  Jui- 
rez’s  career  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
historical  background  is  also  sketched 
in  competendy:  a  fact  for  which 
the  reader  should  be  thankful,  as  the 
history  of  Mexico  during  the  time  of 
Jufuez  forms  one  of  the  authentic  epics 
of  the  western  hemisphere. 

Though  marred  by  occasional  touches 
of  the  melodramatic,  the  text  is  sound 
and  shows  a  good  understanding  of  the 
character  of  Juirez  (a  man  who  would 
have  been  great  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  of  life)  and  the  forces  that 
shaped  the  Mexico  of  his  period.  Stu¬ 
dents  seeking  an  easy,  readable  introduc- 
don  to  the  life  and  times  of  the  great 
Indian  statesman  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  Judrez:  el  Impasible. — David 
Lord.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

*  fos6  Nucete-Sardi.  Notas  sobre  la 
pintura  y  la  escultura  en  Venezuela. 

Caracas.  Coop.  Artes  Grdficas.  1940.  64 
pages.  4  Bs. — Outside  the  miracle  of 
Modern  Mexico,  most  of  us  know  very 
little  about  Latin  American  art.  We 
probably  should  not  be  able  to  say 
whether  there  is  such  an  animal  or  not. 
Well,  speaking  in  the  large,  there  isn’t. 
There  is  an  interesting  modern  painter 
here  and  there,  but  a  great  national  art 
such  as  that  of  Mexico  is  nowhere  else 
to  be  encountered.  This  is  something 
which  those  critics  might  pause  to 
ponder,  who  would  deny  the  relation  of 
art  to  social  evolution — and  to  revolu¬ 
tion! 
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Venezuela  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  is  true,  there  is  a  renascence  of  a 
kind  now  taking  place  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Caracas;  but  it  is  not  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  consciousness  or  content, 
being  distinctly  bourgeois-nationalistic 
in  character.  This  renascence  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  pages  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  new  Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura, 
edited  by  Professor  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas. 
It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  valuable  Cuader- 
nos  put  out  by  the  Asociacidn  dc  Escri- 
tores  Venezolanos,  including  brochures 
devoted  to  Venezuelan  music,  Vene¬ 
zuelan  poets,  etc.  And  even  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Minister  of  Labor  is  doing  his 
best  to  imitate  his  Mexican  corre¬ 
spondent,  by  bringing  the  rudiments  of 
culture  to  the  working  classes. 

All  this  involves  a  good  deal  of  exca¬ 
vation  work  in  the  nation’s  social,  polit¬ 
ical  and  aesthetic  past.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  in  line  with  this  effort.  The  author 
modestly  disclaims  any  pretensions  to 
being  an  art  critic;  he  is  the  art  historian, 
assembling  the  material  for  future 
critics.  Within  the  scope  of  his  elected 
province  he  has  done  an  excellent  job, 
and  one  sometimes  wonders  if  he  isn’t 
a  better  critic  than  he  admits  to  being. 
There  are  numerous  well  chosen  and 
significant  illustrations  and  a  brief 
bibliography.  Most  of  the  volume  na¬ 
turally  runs  to  the  past,  for  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the  present. 
Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

*  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Juan  Ruiz  de 
Alarcdn  y  su  tiempo.  Mexico.  Po- 
rrua.  1939. 327  pages.  $1.25. — A  study  of 
seventeenth<entury  Spain  and  Mexico 
as  seen  by,  and  in  relation  to,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  playwright.  Alaredn’s  birth,  his  fam¬ 
ily,  his  education  at  the  universities  of 
Mexico  and  Salamanca,  arc  given  due 
consideration,  but  the  author  is  inter¬ 
ested  chiefly  in  the  poet’s  life  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official  in  Spain,  and  in  his 
contacts  with  Lope,  Tirso,  Cervantes  and 
other  literary  figures  of  the  time.  The 


accovmt  of  the  quarrels  of  these  geniuses, 
which  seem  to  have  been  mainly  on 
paper,  and  of  Alaredn’s  entrance  into 
the  theatrical  world  of  his  day,  are  bright 
and  interesting,  though  not  so  detailed  as 
one  might  wish. — Olive  Hawes.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Lcdn  Pacheco.  Lecciones  de  litera- 
tura.  San  Josd  de  Costa  Rica. 
Agcncia  General  dc  Publicacioncs.  1940. 
194  pages.  4  colones. — To  cover  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  Europe  in  one  volume  is  a  large 
task,  but  this  volume  by  the  Professor 
of  Literature  in  San  Josd’s  Colcgio 
Superior  dc  Schoritas  has  done  the  task 
well,  by  devoting  chapters  to  the  chief 
figures  and  the  high  spots. 

A  general  introduction  is  followed 
by  four  chapters  devoted  to  the  Greeks 
and  one  to  Latin  poets.  Comments  on  the 
matter,  style,  and  history  of  the  Bible  fill 
the  next  chapter.  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
and  Cervantes,  in  a  chapter  apiece 
represent  three  leading  nations.  Two 
chapters  deal  with  17th  and  18th  cen¬ 
tury  France;  two  more  sum  up  Roman¬ 
ticism  through  the  works  of  C^the  and 
Hugo.  Flaubert  and  Tolstoy  represent 
the  realistic  novel.  Latin  America  barely 
comes  into  the  picture  in  the  next  to 
the  last  page,  with  mention  of  a  trio 
of  poets. 

This  history,  officially  adopted  for 
Costa  Rican  schools,  should  give  stu¬ 
dents  a  good  start  toward  knowing 
world  literature,  if  used  with  sufficient 
examples  of  the  works  considered. — 
Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Julio  Planchart.  Tendencias  de  la  U- 
rica  venezolana  a  fines  del  siglo  XIX. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1940.  106  pages.  .50  Bs. 
— Number  20  of  the  Cuadernos  of  the 
“Asociacidn  dc  Escritorcs  vcnczola- 
nos”  is  a  reprint  of  two  articles  by  a 
member  of  the  famous  “Alborada” 
literary  group.  The  tide  ardcle,  written 
originally  in  1932,  is  a  survey  of  poetry. 
Its  first  section  contrasts  Bello  and  P6rez 
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Bonalde  as  examples  of  Classicism  and 
Romanticism.  Munoz,  the  Creole  Par¬ 
nassian,  occupies  the  second  section. 
Mata  exempUAes  modernbm,  and  Lazo 
Marti  is  representative  of  what  senor 
Planchart  calls  “criollismo  portico.” 

The  critical  judgments  are  not  all  ap¬ 
proving.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that 
Blanco  Fombona  lacks  creative  capacity 
and  the  power  to  arrange  and  balance 
the  parts  of  a  novel.  Nor  is  the  critic  any 
more  enthusiastic  about  that  author’s 
poetry. 

The  second  article,  dated  London, 
1939,  concerns  French  writing  chiefly 
and  follows  Val6ry  in  defining  Pure 
Poetry  as  that  which  does  not  drop  into 
prose.  However  the  critic  condudes 
that  neither  pure  poetry  nor  a  pure  poet 
can  exist. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Georges  Raynaud.  El  libro  del  Con¬ 
seco.  Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  Nacional  Autdnoma.  1939.  223 
pages. — First  volume  in  Biblioteca  del 
Estudiante  Vniversitario,  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  include  literature  from  pre- 
Conquest  to  modern  times,  works  which 
should  be  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Mexican  student,  but  of  which  there  are 
only  rare  editions.  The  Popol-Vuh, 
literally  Book  of  Mats,  hence  Book  of  the 
Council  (who  sit  on  Mats),  is  the 
Nihon-Ki  of  the  Quich6  Indians  of  Gua¬ 
temala,  giving  their  story  of  the  creation, 
their  heroes  and  gods,  their  early  migra¬ 
tions,  the  chronicle  of  their  kings.  The 
material  was  preserved  by  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  until  an  unknown  priest  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  wrote  it  in  Latin  char- 
racters  in  the  Quich6  language.  All  the 
published  Spanish  versions,  except  that 
of  Villacorte  and  Rodas  in  1927,  have 
been  translations  from  the  French  trans¬ 
lation,  first  of  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg, 
and  in  the  present  case  of  Georges  Ray¬ 
naud,  the  translators  being  his  students, 
Miguel  Angel  Asturias  and  J.  M.  Gonzi- 
lez  de  Mendoza.  The  translation  and 


notes,  only  a  small  part  of  which  arc 
included  in  this  edition,  and  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  names  represent  the  life  work 
of  Professor  Raynaud.  The  book  is  of 
interest  as  primitive  literature,  and  is  a 
valuable  source  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  Quich6  mythology  and  history. — 
Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Lesley  Byrd  Simpson,  editor.  El 
Arcipreste  de  Tedavera  o  sea  El  Cor- 
bacho  de  Alfonso  Martinez  de  Toledo. 
Berkeley,  California.  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Press.  1940.  356  pages. — ^Firsl 
published  in  1438,  this  great  classic  of 
Spanish  moral  literature  went  through 
at  least  seven  editions  between  1495  and 
1547  alone.  The  edition  of  P6rcz  Pastor, 
published  in  1901,  has  become  rare,  and 
for  some  time  there  has  been  no  text 
easily  available  to  the  student  of  Span¬ 
ish  literature.  To  supply  this  need.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simpson,  using  a  photostatic 
copy  of  a  manuscript  now  in  the  Esco- 
rial,  has  made  an  excellent  scholarly  edi¬ 
tion.  His  corrections  follow  for  the  most 
part  those  of  P6rcz  Pastor.  In  addition 
to  these  improvements  of  the  text.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simpson  has  introduced  modern 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  other 
aids  to  the  understanding  of  the  treatise. 
— Lowell  Dunham.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

^  Lc6n  Felipe.  El  payaso  de  las  bofe- 
tadas  y  el  pescador  de  caha.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1938.  48 
pages. — The  Spanish  poet,  an  exile  in 
Mexico,  experiments  with  a  combination 
of  forms,  verse  interspersed  with  a  poetic 
prose  which,  as  Lc6n  Felipe  claims  in 
his  introduction,  is  transmuted  into 
poetry  “con  la  temperatura.”  The  paya¬ 
so,  “He  who  gets  slapped,”  is  the  Spain 
of  Don  Quijote,  a  combination  of  clown 
and  Prometheus.  El  pescador  de  cana  is 
“el  raposo  inglds,”  the  nation  that  goes 
Ashing  over  the  week-end,  and  returns 
to  And  world  crimes  consummated,  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  them.  In  an¬ 
other  place,  in  his  “heated  prose”  the 
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author  separates  the  world  into  two 
groups;  those  who  want  peace  (for  fish¬ 
ing  and  trading)  and  those  who  want 
justice,  i.e.,  the  fishpole  and  the  lance 
bf  La  Mancha. 

The  poet,  as  the  “Gran  Responsable,” 
makes  us  feel  his  poem  born  of  the  old 
blood  of  Spain.  Exciting  as  it  is  to  read, 
it  must,  when  heard  in  recitation,  make 
an  unforgettable  impression. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Carlos  McGregor  Giacinti.  Calle, 
plaza  y  pueblo.  Tijuana,  Mexico. 
Editorial  “Baja  California.”  1940.  64 
pages. — collection  of  romances  and 
sonnets,  with  one  longer  poem.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  is  in  the  romance  that  this 
Mexican  poet  has  attained  to  real  lyric 
eminence.  In  their  form  of  expression 
and  their  imagery  they  are  now  and  then 
reminiscent  of  Garcla-Lorca,  but  they 
differ  from  the  work  of  the  great  Span¬ 
ish  poet  in  choice  of  theme.  The  sonnets 
reflect  aspects  of  Mexican  life:  ferias, 
sarape,  huapango,  car  pa,  gallos.  The 
poem  Hijo  de  la  revolucidn,  in  four  can¬ 
tos,  is  ardendy  lyrical,  less  modern  than 
the  romances,  and  perhaps  not  quite 
their  equal  in  merit. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  A.  Ortiz-Vargas.  Las  torres  de 
Manhattan.  Boston.  Chapman  & 
Grimes.  1939.  184  pages.  $2.00. — The 
awe-inspiring  sight  of  the  Towers  of 
Manhattan  so  haunts  our  poet  that  he  is 
moved  to  delve  into  the  mysteries  that 
have  brought  them  into  being.  All  of 
them  are  contained  within  the  metrop¬ 
olis  itself,  in  the  men  and  materials 
that  raised  these  modern  architectural 
miracles  to  the  heavens,  in  the  tremen¬ 
dous  busde  and  husde  of  its  commerce, 
in  the  lure  of  its  night  life,  in  its  vast 
accumuladon  of  culture  and  art,  in  the 
polyglot  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
Epic  passages  blend  with  lyrical  out¬ 
bursts;  admiration  mixes  with  pity;  one 
by  one  the  varied  aspects  of  New  York 
pass  before  our  eyes  so  vividly  that  we, 
too,  feel  that  we  have  discovered  and 


explained  the  mysteries  that  have  cre¬ 
ate  the  Towers  of  Manhattan,  despite 
prosaic  patches  that  appear  intrusively 
here  and  there  in  the  course  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  contribution  which  substan¬ 
tially  helps  us  to  appreciate  ourselves 
better. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

^  Le6n  Ossorio.  Cosas  de  mi  tierra. 

Mexico.  Talleres  de  la  Nacidn.  1937. 
164  pages.  10  pesos. — Good  wine  needs 
no  bush,  but  C^sorio  thought  it  essential 
to  include  27  pages  of  prefatory  com¬ 
ments  by  admirers,  as  well  as  20  pages 
of  reviews  of  the  first  edition  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  1928  during  one  of  the  author’s 
many  periods  of  exile  from  Mexico. 
Illustrations  by  Rivera,  Garres  and  Neve 
serve  as  decoration  to  the  present  de  luxe 
edition  printed  on  fine  paper  with  many 
blank  reverse  sheets. 

The  first  impression  is  that  this  is 
the  work  of  a  dilettante,  but  one  is 
quickly  disillusioned.  The  verse  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  work  of  a  poet  of  the  first 
order.  The  sonnets  to  La  China  poblana. 
La  Tapatia  and  La  Yucateca  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  show  why  Dmitri  calls  Ossorio 
“poeta  de  las  mujeres.”  Others,  like  El 
Fusilado  prove  his  ability  to  interpret 
all  of  Mexico.  An  excellent  book. — W. 
K.  /. 

^  Marquds  de  Santillana.  Pdginas  es- 
cogidas.  Seleccidn  y  notas  de  Fer¬ 
nando  Gutierrez.  Barcelona.  Luis  Mira¬ 
cle.  1939.  286  pages.  11  pesetas. — A  new 
anthology  which  contains  excerpts  of 
longer  poetical  works  and  many  short 
poems  of  the  Marques  de  Santillana.  In 
these  poems  appear  the  characteristics 
that  later  bore  fruit  in  the  poetry  of  the 
philosophical-sentimental  school.  Yet 
the  choice  of  poems  for  inclusion  in  this 
collection  has  been  such  that  the  reader 
is  impressed  by  the  restraint  and  disci¬ 
pline  in  the  Marques’  artistry.  Valuable 
comment  by  the  editor  precedes  each 
section,  provides  a  suitable  atmosphere. 
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and  prepares  the  setting  for  maximum 
appreciation.  Scholarly  editing  and  an 
exqubite  format  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book. — R.  Tyson  WycJ(off.  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas. 

K  Einilio  Rodriguez  Mendoza.  La 
ftecha  en  el  arco.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1940. 207  pages. — ^Another  small 
volume  in  the  Coleccidn  Contempord- 
neos.  Sehor  Mendoza  is  an  outstanding 
diplomat  and  man  of  public  affairs,  as 
well  as  a  distinguished  writer,  in  his 
native  Chile.  The  present  book  b  a  de¬ 
lightful  series  of  short  essays,  mostly  on 
public  men,  literary  figures,  and  world 
politics  prior  to  the  War.  There  b  even 
a  chapter  on  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  al¬ 
though  the  author  b  more  immediately 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Chile  and 
of  Spain.  The  title  is  probably  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  statue  of  William  Tell  in 
Altdorf,  Switzerland  representing  the 
patriot,  arrow  in  bow,  shooting  up 
towards  the  sky.  Mendoza,  who  is  a  sin¬ 
cere  liberal,  wishes  to  suggest  a  similar 
path  for  hb  fellowmen  and  their  insti¬ 
tutions.  These  essays  are  so  permeated 
with  the  spirit  of  letters,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  that  the  reader  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  momentary  delight  and  not  social 
theory  will  be  amply  rewarded  through¬ 
out.  There  are  times  when  the  author’s 
style  b  excessively  colorful  in  the  use  of 
words  and  his  transitions  of  thought  are 
a  bit  abrupt  for  many  of  us,  but  these 
must  be  taken  as  characteristic  and  in 
the  end  they  heighten  our  appreciation. 
We  suggest  that  the  reader  begin  with 
Descansar  (p.  164)  and  then  pass  to  the 
chapter  on  the  historian  Don  Jos6  To- 
ribio  Medina  (p.  73).  —  Urban  T. 
Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

*  Pedro  J.  Malbrdn.  Sonrisas  y  carca- 
jadas.  Teatro  ficil  (para  la  escena  y 
la  radio).  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  120  pages.  5  pesos. — Amusing 
dramatic  sketches,  poems,  and  mono¬ 
logues  suitable  for  the  informal  stage 


and  radio.  One  poem  laments,  in  a 
rather  clever  way,  the  tendency  to  re¬ 
place  Spanish  words  and  expressions 
by  those  imported  from  North  America 
and  from  France. — G.  R.  Hilton.  Uni? 
versity  of  Akron. 

^  Ciro  Alegrfa.  Los  perros  hambrien- 
tos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1939.  170  pages.  12  pesos. — A  brilliant 
book  by  the  winner  of  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  novel  prize  follows  the  life  of  shep¬ 
herd  dogs  in  the  Peruvian  highlands,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  dog’s  life  of  the  lower 
class  Indians.  There  are  many  threads 
running  through  the  novel,  as  the  master 
of  each  of  the  dogs  lives  out  his  life.  One 
dog  dies  fighting  with  hb  outlaw 
master  against  the  police.  Another  fights 
off  condors  from  the  famine-stricken 
body  of  his  litde  master.  The  tragedy  of 
lack  of  rain  is  the  book’s  main  theme. 
A  number  of  keenly-etched  vignettes 
remain  unforgettable  at  the  end  of  the 
novel,  even  after  the  arrival  of  Novem¬ 
ber  rains  promises  a  temporary  respite 
Why  this  volume  won  the  1939  novel 
contest  of  the  Zigzag  magazine  is  quite 
apparent. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  Pincela- 
das  de  la  tierruca.  Quito.  Editora 
Ecuador.  1940.  218  pages. — On  the  slen¬ 
der  thread  of  incompatibility  between 
an  artist  and  his  wife,  the  author  of 
twenty-five  other  publications  hangs 
what  he  terms  “un  ensayo  de  novela 
ecuatoriana.”  It  is  disappointing  because 
of  the  poor  printing  job  and  the  many 
misprints,  but  it  does  present  some  mem¬ 
orable  sketches  of  Indian  life  and  other 
Ecuadorian  sketches,  so  that  the  tide  fits 
it  better  than  the  sub^tide,  for  what  story 
there  is,  does  not  get  under  way  till 
more  than  half  way  through. 

A  glossary  explaining  the  many  In¬ 
dian  phrases  would  make  some  of  it 
clearer.  Still,  it  is  decidedly  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Indian  literature  of  Ecuador. 
— Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 
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K  Rub^n  Az6car.  Gente  en  la  isla.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1938.  361 
pages. — This  1938  Chilean  prize-winner 
earns  that  distinction  by  the  evocative 
regionalist  manner  of  Book  I.  Echoing 
famous  Spanish  novels  of  the  sea,  the 
Isla  Chonchi  in  the  archipelago  of  Quin- 
chao  comes  to  life  colorfully,  dramat¬ 
ically,  tragically.  It  shows  the  Chilo6 
Company  and  the  antagonistic  Chilean 
government  ruining  the  brave,  thrifty 
Chilotes  both  economically  and  morally. 
An  unscrupulous  priest  and  a  craf^ 
miser  further  exploit  village  supersti¬ 
tions  and  needs.  Book  I,  carefully  con¬ 
ceived,  tells  of  the  undaunted  Antonio 
Andrade,  ever  ready  to  rise  from  defeat, 
be  it  against  the  Exploitation  Company, 
the  tricky  administration,  the  priest  or 
the  usurer. 

Books  II  and  III  develop  a  revolting 
triangle  situation  involving  Antonio’s 
young  son,  his  middle-aged  aunt  and 
her  decrepit  husband.  As  a  result  the 
author  creates  an  incredible  accumula¬ 
tion  of  crimes:  theft,  murder,  arson, 
rape,  incest.  Possible  in  a  primitive 
setting,  they  detract  from  the  psycho¬ 
logical  interest.  Although  too  long 
drawn  out,  these  chapters  arouse  interest 
by  a  pertinent  an^ysis  of  transitory 
states  such  as  fainting  spells,  fevers,  and 
sudden  surges  of  desire.  This  novel,  in 
spite  of  its  flaws,  makes  one  anticipate 
more  works  by  this  talented  author. — 
Carl  A.  Tyre.  State  College,  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Alberto  Gerchunofl.  Los  gauchos 
judios.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  167  pages.  10  pesos. — First  pub¬ 
lished  in  1910,  by  Manuel  Gleizer  in 
Buenos  Aires,  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  Argentine  independence, 
this  document  of  a  Jewish  exc^us  from 
Russia  to  the  Argentine  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  of  all  modern  Jewish 
classics.  In  the  form  of  short  Actional 
sketches,  it  shows  characteristic  phases 
of  life  in  a  Jewish  colony  in  Entre  Rfos, 


some  of  them  from  the  early  days,  some 
from  much  later.  The  themes  are  al¬ 
ways  the  gratitude  of  the  Jews  to  the 
big-hearted  colonizer  Baron  Moses 
Hirsch  and  the  hospitable  Argentine 
government,  the  difAculties,  the  grotes- 
queries,  the  generous  touches  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Jews  and  gauchos,  the 
strangeness  and  success  of  this  large- 
scale  transplantation  of  Judaism  from 
Russian  ghettos  to  the  Argentine  pampa. 
Gerchunoff  writes  quietly  and  delicately, 
sometimes  of  the  litde  things  which  arc 
the  big  things  because  they  arc  broadly 
typical,  less  often  of  noisy  matters  and 
shocking  tragedies.  He  is  a  poet,  and  his 
book  deals  with  events  which  were 
doubdess  in  large  part  sordid  prose.  But 
if  books  were  not  better  than  life,  we 
should  probably  all  quit  reading. — R. 
T.  H. 

*  Arturo  Mejia  Nieto.  Uberacidn. 

Buenos  Aires.  Sopena.  1939.  223 
pages.  $2.00  m/n. — A.  great  Doctor,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  Paris,  reappears  in  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  under  a  disguise;  an  account¬ 
ant,  fallen  on  evil  days,  is  picked  up  by 
the  Doctor  as  a  companion,  and  he  too 
is  reintroduced  into  Argentine  society, 
with  a  new  name  and  a  new  voice.  The 
eternal  dream  of  a  fresh  start,  liberation 
from  the  shackles  of  the  past;  desire 
for  an  irresponsible  life,  devoted  not  to 
Aerce  competition,  but  to  human  kind¬ 
ness.  A  fairy  tale:  the  author  winks 
his  “Believe  it  or  not.”  In  the  back¬ 
ground,  a  rather  commonplace  melo¬ 
drama — seduction,  betrayal,  murder. 

Much  good  conversation,  on  modern 
civilization,  the  Creole  soul,  etc.  Sample: 
“Este  continente  ha  principiado  por  la 
civil  izacidn  antes  que  por  la  cultura.  .  . 
Hemos  tenido  gramiticos  antes  que  idio- 
ma,  eddigos  antes  que  dcrecho,  la  Hrica 
antes  que  la  epopeya,  el  rito  antes  que 
la  fe  y  el  misticismo,  cantores  antes  que 
creadores.  .  .  Coexistcncia  del  reAna- 
miento  con  cl  primitivismo.  .  . 

Reminiscent  at  times  of  Juan  Valera, 
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without  the  salt  of  his  delicate  irony. 
What  is  missing  is  Buenos  Aires.  In 
spite  of  the  promises  in  the  introduction 
(“mitices  que  nos  son  propios”),  the 
story  could  have  been  situated  any¬ 
where.  Pleasant  reading,  but  not  a  dis¬ 
covery. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Isaac  R.  Pearson.  Marimar.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940.  349  pages. 

— The  fourth  edition  of  an  Argentine 
novel  first  published  anonymously  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which 
at  once  achieved  remarkable  popularity. 
With  the  second  edition  of  1913,  the 
author  abandoned  his  anonymity.  A 
third  edition  has  long  since  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Marimar  gives  a  picture  of  the  old 
patriarchal  society  in  the  Argentine, 
which  was  rapidly  dying  out,  while  a 
new  order  was  coming  in,  one  marked 
by  the  rise  of  socialism,  labor  struggles, 
the  advent  of  the  North  American  capi¬ 
talist,  etc.  However,  do  not  gather  from 
this  that  the  theme  is  a  ponderous  one. 
It  is  the  *‘sociedad  elegante”  that  is  the 
novelist’s  concern,  and  his  tale  has  the 
light  and  easy  grace  and  the  leisurely 
pace  of  the  age  of  phaetons.  It  is  a  bit 
too  leisurely,  almost,  to  the  verge  of 
prosiness,  for  us  moderns  of  the  airplane 
age;  but  the  author’s  novelistic  talent 
comes  to  the  rescue — he  knows  how  to 
tell  a  story. 

Zig-Zag  is  announcing  the  forth¬ 
coming  publication  of  Sangre  Rebelde, 
another  novel  of  Pearson’s. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

*  Gerardo  Seguel.  Francisco  NuHez  de 
PiUeda  y  Bascundn.  Santiago  de 

Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  81  pages.  5  pesos. — 
Continuing  his  efforts  to  interpret  early 
Chilean  writers  to  present-day  Chileans, 
Seguel  discusses  in  this  volume  the 
soldier-writer  who  was  held  captive  for 
seven  months  by  the  Araucanians.  His 
report  of  his  experiences,  under  the  tide 


Cautiverio  feliz,  shows  Nunez  de  Pineda 
(1607-80)  as  the  first,  according  to  Se- 
guel,  to  display  that  emotional  subjec¬ 
tivity  so  characteristic  of  Chilean  litera¬ 
ture. 

In  discussing  the  author  of  this  novel¬ 
ized  history  which  defends  the  nt^le, 
mistreated  Indian,  Seguel  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  scarcity  of  facts  about  him. 
However,  instead  of  the  chapters  of  gen¬ 
eralities,  he  might  have  filled  the  book 
with  more  quotations  from  Cautiverio, 
especially  those  parts  describing  the  ac¬ 
tual  life  of  the  Araucanians,  written  in 
a  Biblical  tone  natural  to  one  educated 
by  Jesuits. 

As  examples  of  Nunez’  writing,  this 
book  contains  quotations,  attacking  the 
greed  of  those  who  waged  the  unjust 
war,  and  a  number  of  poems,  inserted 
in  the  pages  of  Cautiverio,  most  of 
them  showing  their  Latin  inspiration. — 
W.  K.  /. 

^  Carlos  Vattier.  Noche  de  los  judios. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  151 
pages.  10  pesos. — ^Eleven  sympathetic 
sketches  of  suffering  Jews.  Recent 
atrocities  are  not  the  main  theme,  but 
occur  incidentally  as  in  a  series  of  mis- 
fortimes  of  a  race  trained  to  expect  evil. 
Although  Vattier  changes  the  location, 
the  social  class,  and  the  age  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonists,  the  undertone  is  always  silent 
suffering,  isolation,  vain  spiritual  long¬ 
ing.  Introspection,  hypersensitivity,  with 
an  inherent  refusal  to  assimilate,  lead  to 
the  erection  of  barriers  even  between 
the  closest  relatives.  Money-making, 
social  and  professional  success  do  not 
satisfy  the  Jew  of  Vattier.  Constandy 
disillusioned,  he  finds  his  escape  in 
dreams.  There  is  not  one  bad  Jew,  not 
one  bad  Jewish  trait  in  this  collection. 
The  author  apparendy  secs  the  Jewish 
question  as  arising  not  from  persecution 
and  prejudice,  but  rather  from  the  Jews’ 
racial  makeup.  His  tragedy  and  his 
strength  both  come  from  within.— Car/ 
A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico  State  College. 
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Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liners") 


■  C.  C.  S.  Crone.  Het  Feestelijl(e 
Leven,  Amsterdam.  Wereldbiblio- 
theek.  91  pages.  1.75  fl. — A  good  novel 
which  realizes  the  expectations  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  readers  by  various  short 
stories  published  by  Crone  in  literary 
magazines.  In  this  book  the  young 
novelist  recounts  the  tragic,  unimportant 
life  of  Henk  Buysman.  Crushed  by  mis¬ 
fortunes,  he  muses  dolefully  on  his  past. 
This  past  is  presented  soberly,  in  short 
sentences  instinct  with  humor.  It  may 
be  that  Crone  has  pushed  his  special 
technique  a  little  far,  that  he  has  been 
a  litde  over-schematic  at  times  and  has 
accumulated  an  excess  of  details.  But 
the  work  as  a  whole  shows  real  talent. 
The  well-built  novel  is  reminiscent  of 
the  method  of  Van  Schendel  and  of 
Hcnriette  van  Eyck. — Fr.  Closset.  Brus¬ 
sels. 

^  Nico  van  Suchelen.  Het  Spiegeltje 
van  Venus.  Amsterdam.  Wereld- 
bibliotheek.  144  pages.  1.50  fl. — The 
Mirror  of  Venus  narrates  the  experience 
of  a  journalist  who  falls  asleep  at  a  table 
in  a  cafe  and  is  visited  in  his  dreams  by 
one  of  his  ancestors  who  now  inhabits 
the  planet  Venus,  and  who  has  come  to 
the  earth  to  remind  men  of  their  duty 
and  to  show  them  how  foolishly  their 
world  is  organized  and  administered. 
The  two  visit  together  the  country  of 
Satanic,  “where  the  trains  run  on  sched¬ 
ule  and  the  military  highways  arc  per¬ 
fect,”  but  where  human  ingenuity  is 
organizing  a  return  to  barbarism.  They 
attend  a  meeting  which  is  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  public  confession  of  sins 
and  shortcomings,  at  which  there  arc 
many  fine  words  in  favor  of  virtue  but 


little  indication  of  a  disposition  to  com¬ 
bat  evil.  The  visitor’s  conclusion  is  that 
before  he  sets  out  to  reform  the  world, 
a  man  must  first  reform  himself.  Utopia, 
the  ultra  realists  will  retort.  In  any  case, 
a  book  full  of  humor  and  well  written. 
— Fr.  Closset.  Brussels. 

*  Raymond  L.  Grismer.  A  Reference 
Index  to  T welve  T housand  Spanish 
American  Authors.  New  York.  H.  W. 
Wilson.  1939.  150  pages.  $4.50. — ^A 
friend  of  this  reviewer’s  says  that 
bibliographers  and  compilers  are  like 
women:  you  can’t  live  with  them  and 
you  can’t  live  without  them.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  may  be  that  11,000  out  of  the 
12,000  authors  indexed  in  this  volume 
might  just  as  well  have  remained  in  the 
kindly  oblivion  from  which  Dr.  Grismer 
has  snatched  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  has  produced 
a  remarkable  compilation,  giving  pre¬ 
cise  and  accurate  information  about  any 
conceivable  Latin  American  scribe,  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead.  Dr.  Grismer  and  his  assis¬ 
tants  got  their  names  by  combing 
through  130  histories  of  literature,  an¬ 
thologies  and  other  reference  books.  As 
a  result,  each  author  listed  can  be  traced 
back  directly  to  the.  source  books  in 
which  more  complete  information  about 
him  may  be  found. — M.  H. 

^  Julio  Berzunza.  A  Tentative  Classi¬ 
fication  of  Bool(s,  Pamphlets  and 
Pictures  Concerning  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Alexander  Romances. 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  Private¬ 
ly  printed.  With  a  partial  index.  Illus¬ 
trated.  138  pages. — A  catalogue  cover¬ 
ing  references  to  Alexander  the  Great 
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from  1550  on,  in  alphabetical  and 
chronological  order.  Tlie  illustrations 
are  very  good  facsimiles  of  title-pages  of 
some  of  the  books  listed.  This  is  the 
working  material  for  the  author’s  own 
study  and  research  in  this  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  a  Master’s  Degree 
in  the  Romance  Languages.  The 
biblic^raphy  covers  books  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Swedish  and  English.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  iconography  very  enter¬ 
taining  full  descriptions  of  each  item 
arc  given.  A  nice  working  library,  very 
systematically  arranged,  in  fact  a  veri¬ 
table  litde  Alexander  the  Great  museiun. 
—  Tatiana  Boldyre^.  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

*  S.  G.  Owen.  The  Year’s  Wor\  in 
Classical  Studies.  Bristol,  England. 
J.  W.  Arrowsmith.  1939.  ix  -|-  96  pages. 
3  shillings,  6  pence. — The  Year’s  WorJ{^ 
in  Classical  Studies  is  a  useful  compila¬ 
tion  of  publication  data  and  brief  char¬ 
acterizations  of  1939  books  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  which  make  a  distinct  con¬ 
tribution  to  some  held  of  the  Classics. 
In  spite  of  the  confusion  attendant  on  the 
war,  scholars  of  all  the  European  nations 
involved  have  published  a  large  part  of 
the  thousand  tides  listed.  American 
scholars  contributed  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  other  countries 
represented  arc  (using  the  names  in  use 
at  the  time  the  work  was  done) :  Austria, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Fin¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Russia,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  Syria. 

The  most  outstanding  contributions 
of  Americans  arc  five  volumes  in  the 
Loeb  scries,  three  tedious  but  basic 
Indices  Verborum,  and  two  volumes  of 
the  Olynthus  publication. 

The  editor  was  ably  aided  by  six 
assistants.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the 


lack  of  complete  imiformity  in  the 
format — z  minor  detail  which  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  usefulness  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  with  regret  that  one  notices 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  issue — 
the  thirty-second — will  be  followed  by 
another  during  the  War. — Jessie  D. 
Newby.  Central  State  College,  Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 

*  Specialises  de  la  Maison.  New  York. 

American  Friends  of  France.  1940. 

Ill  pages.  $1.50. — A  red-and-white 
checked  cover,  illustrations  by  Alajalov, 
and  luscious  recipes  from  the  great  and 
near-great  from  coast  to  coast  make  this 
a  most  amusing  as  well  as  impressive 
cookbook.  If  you  wonder  if  Albert  Spald¬ 
ing  can  cook  as  well  as  he  fiddles,  or 
what  the  DuPont  cuisine  is  like,  you  can 
find  their  names  in  the  index,  but  you 
must  look  on  page  50  to  discover  that 
Mr.  Spalding’s  specialty  is  New  England 
boiled  dinner,  and  on  page  66  to  learn 
how  to  construct  a  stupendous  pit6  by 
a  recipe  which  has  been  in  the  DuPont 
family  since  1791.  There  are  183  recipes 
from  practically  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  with  a  delightful  preface  by  Louis 
Bromfield. 

Suggestion  for  increased  kitchen 
gayety:  a  cookbook  composed  entirely 
by  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  (see  page  47) 
and  Deems  Taylor  (see  page  44). — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  The  French  Yellow  Book-  New 

York.  Reynal  and  Hitchcock.  1940. 

419  pages. — 370  diplomatic  documents, 
published  by  authority  of  the  French 
Government  and  covering  the  period 
from  the  Munich  agreement  of  Sep¬ 
tember  29, 1938  to  the  declaration  of  war 
on  September  3,  1939.  Composed  of 
written  reports,  telegrams  and  telephone 
messages  between  French  foreign  min¬ 
ister  Georges  Bonnet  and  his  ambassa¬ 
dors  in  Germany,  Poland,  Italy  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  copies  of  letters  exchanged 
between  him  and  Joachim  von  Ribben- 
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trop,  the  collection  begins  with  Field- 
Marshal  Goering’s  word  of  honor  to 
Czechoslovakia  (March  12,  1938)  and 
ends  with  Daladier’s  appeal  to  the 
French  nation  to  cooperate  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  defend  liberty  and  righteousness. 
The  book  has  a  very  detailed  table  of 
contents — ^almost  a  summary  of  the  year 
of  diplomatic  action — and  three  appen¬ 
dixes,  but  no  index. — Olive  Hawes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Theodore  I.  Geshkoff.  Ball{an 
Union:  A  Road  to  Peace  in  South¬ 
eastern  Europe.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1940.  345  pages.  $3. — 
The  sub-tide  suggests  the  general  theme 
of  this  book.  A  historical  restrospect 
shows  that  lack  of  union  before  the 
world  war  brought  about  conflicts  which 
made  the  Balkans  the  powder  keg  of 
Europe.  The  complications  resulting 
from  Balkan  participation  in  the  World 
War  and  the  peace  treaty  resulted  in 
efforts  by  outside  forces  as  well  as  in 
the  Balkans  themselves  for  some  type  of 
confederadon  which  would  prevent  war 
in  the  future.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
text  is  devoted  to  the  series  of  Balkan 
conferences  beginning  in  1930  and  con- 
dnuing  through  1934.  An  appendix  of 
seventy-five  pages  gives  the  various  stat¬ 
utes  adopted  by  the  conferences  indi¬ 
cating  an  effort  to  solve  political,  na- 
donalistic,  social,  economic,  and  relig¬ 
ious  problems  in  this  section. 

Dr.  Geshkoff  concludes  that  the  Bal¬ 
kan  conferences  in  the  thirties  have  done 
much  to  bring  about  comparative  peace 
in  the  Balkans,  though  the  work  of  the 
confederation  is  not  complete.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  new  generation  of  ardent 
federalists  will  arise  to  bring  about  fed¬ 
eralization  under  the  slogan,  “The  Bal¬ 
kans  for  the  Balkan  peoples.”  In  view  of 
the  menace  of  the  powerful  neighbor 
states,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the 
author  does  not  make  clear  how  effec¬ 
tive  federalization  can  take  place  over 
their  opposition.  Tlie  book  was  written 


before  the  current  attack  of  Russia  on 
Rumania,  and  already  Balkan  friendship 
seems  to  be  broken  up  by  that  attack. — 
A.  K.  Christian.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Abba  Gordin.  Communism  Un¬ 
masked.  New  York.  I.  N.  Hord. 

1940.  311  pages.  $2.50. — A  bewildering 
hodge-podge  of  old  and  coined  “isms,” 
of  arbitrary  interpretations  of  sundry 
authorities,  and  of  conclusions  that 
smack  of  quackery.  The  book  is  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  the  present  wave  of  “revi¬ 
sions”  and  “autopsies”  by  ex-Marxians. 
—A.K. 

*  H.  I.  Katibah.  The  New  Spirit  in 
Arab  Lands.  New  York.  Privately 

published.  1940.  320  pages.  $3.00. — 
But  for  minor  blemishes  this  book 
would  have  taken  its  place  with  the 
authoritative  literature  on  Arab  and 
Near  Eastern  political  and  cultural 
awakening.  The  author  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  one  who  knows  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  understands  the  background. 
But  the  method  and  order  of  presenta¬ 
tion  are  not  free  of  the  bias  of  the 
partisan,  the  fervor  of  the  preacher,  and 
the  wanderings  of  the  bewildered  mystic. 
Nonetheless,  the  author  succeeds  in  con¬ 
veying  to  the  reader  the  main  points  of 
his  thesis.  He  traces  Arab  nationalism 
to  its  taproots,  reveals  the  fallacies  of 
political  Zionism,  and  treats  of  impe¬ 
rialism  in  the  Near  and  Arab  East.  Then 
follows  a  sanguine  treatment  of  liberal¬ 
ism,  especially  in  Egypt,  wherein  the 
author’s  enthusiasm  afiects  his  histor¬ 
ical  judgment.  This  is  followed  by  a 
few  chapters  on  such  topics  as  T he  Spir¬ 
ituality  of  the  East,  The  Middle  Term 
of  Humanity,  and  The  Personal  and  Im¬ 
personal  in  Democracy.  Here  the  author 
assumes  the  role  of  a  pamphleteer  who  is 
certain  that  “reason  has  not  abdicated, 
and  the  heart  of  man  has  not  turned 
into  stone.”  —  Nabih  Amin  Paris. 
Princeton  University. 
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*  Robert  Aura  Smith.  Our  Future  in 

Asia.  New  York.  The  Viking  Press. 

1940.  306  pages.  $3.00. — This  book  in¬ 
tends  to  make  us  empire  minded.  It 
surveys  the  riches  of  the  Asiatic  South 
Sea,  describes  the  different  colonial 
regimes  and  their  peoples,  tells  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  relations  with  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese, 
distinguishes  between  a  good  (demo¬ 
cratic,  capitalistic)  and  a  bad  (militaris¬ 
tic,  fascistic)  imperialism.  Mr.  Smith 
concludes  by  analyzing  military-naval 
positions  in  the  area,  which  he  finds  very 
advantageous,  if  we  go  to  war  now, 
together  with  England.  He  is  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Yorl(  Times. — G.  M. 

*  A.  W.  Zelomek.  This  Peculiar  War. 

New  York.  International  Statistical 

Bureau,  Inc.  1940.  143  pages.  $2. — This 
meaty,  snappily-written,  and  thought- 
provoking  litde  volume  analyzes  clearly 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  “peculiar” 
or  “phony”  war  as  it  existed  for  six 
months  before  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Nor¬ 
way  and  Blitzkrieg  in  the  West.  It 
points  out  shrewdly  the  important  but 
often  overlooked  economic  differences 
between  1914-18  and  1939-40.  Its  cock¬ 
sureness,  however,  gets  rather  a  stagger¬ 
ing  blow  from  the  fact  that,  being 
written  early  in  1940,  it  assumes  that  the 
war  will  continue  to  be  a  phony  one. 
“Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 
this  [the  outbreak  of  military  activity  on 
the  Western  Front]  is  one  of  the  less 
likely  prospects.”  Likewise,  the  author’s 
belief  in  the  probability  that  Germany 
and  the  Allies  will  join  together  to  trans¬ 
form  the  war  into  a  common  crusade 
against  Bolshevist  Russia  seems  at  the 
moment  very  far  from  likely.  He  makes 
the  mistake  of  thinking  of  Soviet  policy 
in  terms  of  capitalist  power  politics,  in¬ 
stead  of  emphasizing  die  undoubted  fact 
that  all  the  Kremlin’s  tortuous  policies 
since  1917  have  been  directed  consis- 
tendy  at  the  single  aim  of  bringing 
about  Lenin’s  ideal  of  a  Bolshevist  world 


revoludon.  More  reliable  as  permanent 
factors  are  the  author’s  analyses  of  the 
economic  importance  of  Africa  and 
South  America  in  the  supply  of  raw 
materials  and  food,  the  essendal  weak¬ 
ness  of  Germany’s  economic  posidon, 
and  the  probable  effects  of  the  war  on 
the  economic  development  of  the  United 
States.  The  author  is  President  of  the 
International  Statisdeal  Bureau  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  several  periodicals,  including 
The  Foreign  Letter,  on  world  economic 
condidons. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

*  Octave  Aubry.  The  Second  Empire. 

Translated  by  Arthur  Livingston. 
Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1940.  638 
pages.  $5.00. — After  his  successful  books 
on  Napoleon  I  and  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  Aubry  studies  the  period  of  the 
third  Napoleon.  He  disposes  of  Louis 
Napoleon’s  youth  a  litde  too  summar¬ 
ily.  His  atdtude  toward  his  subject  is 
fairly  objective.  He  does  not  try  to  con¬ 
ceal  Napoleon’s  mistakes  or  the  weak 
points  in  his  character.  But  he  lauds  his 
social  ideas  and  his  concepdon  of  a 
supernational  Pan-Europe.  He  gives  a 
complete  picture  of  two  decades  of 
French  and  European  history  and  poli¬ 
tics  and  of  the  economic  and  cultural 
situation  of  France.  The  description  of 
the  machinery  of  a  dictatorship  and  of 
the  mischief  caused  by  the  pacifism  of 
one  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  well-armed 
world  is  especially  interesting  for  our 
time.  Aubry’s  enthusiasm  for  Bis¬ 
marck’s  character  seems  scarcely  jusd- 
fied  by  the  facts,  and  he  does  not  do  full 
justice  to  Wilhelm  I. 

The  brilliance  of  Aubry’s  style  is  well 
preserved  in  the  translation.  In  spite  of 
the  limitations  of  a  historical  narradve 
the  book  reads  as  absorbingly  as  a  novel. 
— H.  C.  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Leo  Grcbler  and  Wilhelm  Winkler. 

The  Cost  of  the  World  War  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  to  Austria-Hungary.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1940. 192 
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pages.  $250. — To  say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  final  volumes  in  Professor  Shot- 
well’s  150-volumc  Social  and  Economic 
History  of  the  World  War  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  it  is  a  very  careful  and 
valuable  work.  It  is  especially  valuable 
for  American  readers,  because  it  sum¬ 
marizes  some  of  the  material  which  has 
already  appeared  only  in  German  in 
some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  mon¬ 
umental  work.  Herr  Grebler  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  immediate,  or 
direct,  cost  of  the  War  to  Germany; 
that  is,  the  loss  of  life,  the  destruction 
of  wealth,  soil,  property,  skills,  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  industrial  plants  and  rail¬ 
ways,  the  effects  of  food  shortage  and 
lowered  birth-rate,  etc.,  during  the  war 
up  to  1919.  He  does  not  attempt  to  go 
into  the  larger  and  much  debated  prob¬ 
lem  of  Germany’s  losses  which  resulted 
from  her  defeat;  that  is,  he  does  not 
deal  with  the  effects  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  post- War  inflation,  reparations, 
etc.,  ^e  things  which  Hitler  and  the 
Nazis  have  so  exaggerated  in  their 
propaganda.  No  attempt  can  here  be 
made  even  to  summarize  his  clear  and 
convincing  conclusions  as  to  what  Ger¬ 
many  lost  during  the  war  itself.  It  can 
only  be  said  that  the  losses  were  ap¬ 
palling,  and  that  if  they  had  been  right¬ 
ly  realized  by  the  German  people  they 
ought  to  have  prevented  Germany  from 
blindly  following  Hitler  into  revived 
militarism  and  war.  The  volume  is  a 
healthy  reminder  that  Germany’s  trou¬ 
bles  during  the  past  twenty  years  were 
in  large  part  owing  directly  to  the  war 
itself,  as  well  as  to  the  Versailles  Trea¬ 
ty.  It  thus  reinforces  the  truth  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Shotwell’s  recent  little  volume. 
What  Germany  Forgot. 

Herr  Winkler  makes  similar  calcula¬ 
tions  for  Austria-Hungary,  except  that 
be  adds  to  the  positive  demonstrable 
costs  of  the  War  to  Austria-Hungary  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  gains  during 
four  and  a  half  years  that  the  country 
forfeited  by  plunging  into  war. 


Both  authors  command  admiration 
by  the  skill,  clarity  and  fairness  with 
which  they  present  very  complicated 
and  elusive  statistics.  Herr  Winkler,  for 
instance,  finds  it  necessary  to  give  all  his 
statistics  in  terms  of  three  kinds  of  val¬ 
ues:  “kronen,”  “purchasing  kronen,” 
and  “gold  kronen.” 

Professor  Shotwell  has  prefixed  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  great  cooperative 
research  which  has  made  available  a 
mine  of  invaluable  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  social  and  economic  results  of 
the  World  War. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

*  Michael  Prawdin.  The  Mongol  Em¬ 
pire.  Its  Rise  and  Legacy.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1940.  581  pages.  $5.00. — 
Within  the  framework  of  what  seems 
a  slighdy  totalitarian  point  of  view,  this 
book  gives  a  lively  acount  of  the  rise, 
efflorescence,  and  decline  of  the  Mongol 
period  of  history.  It  emphasizes  per¬ 
sonalities  rather  than  social  causes  and 
implies  that  the  leaders,  the  various 
nomad  Fuhrer,  rather  than  the  masses, 
were  almost  entirely  responsible  for 
Mongol  greatness.  These  leaders,  Temu- 
chin  (Jenghis  Khan)  Kublai,  Tamer¬ 
lane,  and  a  bewildering  mass  of  major 
and  minor  personages,  passing  through 
the  book  in  suffocating  superfluity,  are 
well-drawn  and  are  presented  with  full 
recognition  of  such  of  them  as  had 
genius  and  with  vivid  pictures  of  the 
havoc  they  created. 

If  we  leave  aside  the  treatment  of 
contemporary  politics  in  the  final  chap¬ 
ters,  we  may  state  the  central  theme 
of  the  book  as  a  belief  that  the  historical 
value  of  the  Mongols  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  pax  tatarica  was  the  first 
opportunity  for  Europe  and  Asia  to  get 
together  as  a  unity,  though  tenuous,  for 
an  exchange  of  goods  and  ideas,  and 
that  that  exchange  is  a  very  potent 
cause  for  the  age  of  invention  and  dis¬ 
covery  into  which  Europe  soon  passed. 
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The  general  mediaeval  mind  seems 
not  superior  to  the  Mongol  mind  of  that 
day.  Certainly  in  organization,  in  mili¬ 
tary  skill,  in  ability  to  assimilate  the 
cultures  and  ideas  of  their  victims,  the 
Mongols  were  equal  to  anybody  in 
Europe.  They  were  far  superior  in 
religious  tolerance  and  no  more  rapa¬ 
cious  than  many  of  the  Europeans.  They 
produced  some  geniuses,  both  military 
and  civil,  but  their  collapse  is  due  to 
their  inability  to  cope  with  the  greater 
Chinese  skill,  to  Lamaism  and  to  the 
evils  of  Islam  which  was  a  greater  unity 
than  any  other  individual  force  (not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Papacy)  with  which  they 
ever  came  to  grips. 

This  book  is  excellent  reading  in  spite 
of  a  certain  wearying  repetition  and 
some  stylistic  mannerisms  which  seem  to 
render  the  translation  of  the  Pauls  not 
quite  up  to  their  usual  standards.  The 
maps  would  be  more  useful  if  the  two 
most  important  had  not  been  made 
into  endpapers.  There  is  a  necessary 
glossary  of  personages  mentioned  in 
the  text,  a  bibliography  and  an  index. — 
/.  H.  Danton.  Union  0)1  lege. 

*  Otto  D.  Tolischus.  They  Wanted 
War.  New  York.  Reynal  and  Hitch¬ 
cock.  1940. 340  pages.  $3. — ^Every  Amer¬ 
ican  should  read  this  book,  especially  the 
chapters.  World  Revolution:  Challenge 
to  America  and  The  Organization  of  the 
Fifth  Columns.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books 
on  Hitler’s  complex  peasant  personality, 
his  creation  of  an  all-powerful  Totali¬ 
tarian  Reich,  his  attempt  to  fix  the  blame 
for  the  war  on  Britain,  and  conditions 
of  life  in  Germany  in  the  winter  of  1939- 
40.  It  is  not  so  comprehensive  as  Stephen 
Roberts’  excellent  picture  of  The  House 
T hat  Hitler  Built.  But  it  is  more  up-to- 
date,  and  it  has  a  crystal  clear  emphasis 
upon  and  interpretation  of  essential  fac¬ 
tors.  Though  not  lacking  in  plenty  of 
facts,  it  is  more  interpretative  than  fac¬ 
tual.  Having  spent  seven  years  in  Berlin 
as  correspondent  of  the  New  Yorl( 


Times,  this  keen-minded  Lithuanian 
had  a  more  thorough  and  clear  insight 
into  Nazi  Germany  than  perhaps  any 
other  foreign  newspaper  correspondent. 
His  dispatches  were  noted  for  their  full¬ 
ness,  accuracy  and  fair-mindedness. 
Many  a  time  he  had  a  good  story  but 
refrained  from  sending  it,  because  he 
could  not  verify  absolutely  its  truth. 
He  was  justly  awarded  in  1940  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished  foreign 
correspondence.  In  fact,  he  knew  too 
much  about  Hitler’s  methods,  and  espe¬ 
cially  about  Nazi  economic  conditions, 
so  that  early  in  the  present  war  the  Nazi 
authorities  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
ejecting  him  from  Germany.  In  spite  of 
this  expulsion,  his  volume  retains  the 
same  factual  accuracy,  fine  objectivity, 
and  calm  serenity  as  the  nighdy  mes¬ 
sages  which  for  seven  years  he  used  to 
telephone  from  Berlin  to  Paris  for  trans¬ 
mission  by  wireless  to  Times  Square. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Rosita  Forbes.  These  Men  I  Knew. 

New  York.  Dutton.  1940.  305  pages. 
$3. — Here  are  a  globe-trotter’s  personal 
impressions  of  many  of  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ers:  Hider  and  Goering,  Stalin  and  Vo¬ 
roshilov,  Sir  Basil  Zarahoff,  the  Balkan 
kings.  King  Leopold  and  Queen  Wil- 
helmina,  Mussolini  and  Haile  Selassie, 
President  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Ford, 
and  several  others.  Rosita  Forbes  inter¬ 
viewed  them  all  a  decade  or  so  ago,  and 
gives  picturesque  gossipy  accounts  of 
each.  She  quotes  at  length  what  they 
said  to  her,  but  one  cannot  feel  quite 
sure  how  accurately  she  may  be  report¬ 
ing  the  notes  which  she  says  she  made 
at  the  time,  and  how  far  she  may  be 
drawing  upon  a  lively  imagination.  Nor 
is  there  anything  especially  new  or  re¬ 
vealing  in  these  pages.  Some  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  she  says  they  confidentially 
expressed  to  her  have  subsequendy  been 
realized. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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^  Louis  Gottschalk.  Lady  in  Waiting. 

The  romance  of  Lafayette  and 
Aglai  de  Hunolstein.  Baltimore.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1939.  137  pages. 
$2.25. — ^The  feeling  that  the  part  played 
by  Lafayette  in  the  struggle  for  Ameri¬ 
can  independence  was  entirely  due  to  his 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  freedom  will 
always  remain  as  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  ties  binding  our  nation  to  France. 
At  the  time,  however,  rumors  were  cur¬ 
rent  in  his  own  country  that  Lafayette’s 
sudden  departure  for  America  was  due 
to  his  unrequited  love  for  a  beautiful 
lady  of  the  court,  Aglai  de  Hunolstein, 
Puget  de  Barbantane.  The  author  of 
this  charming  litde  volume,  who  is  a 
distinguished  historical  scholar  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  apparently  finds 
little  evidence  that  this  was  Lafayette’s 
primary  reason  for  coming  to  America, 
though  he  agrees  that  it  was  a  second¬ 
ary  one.  Lafayette’s  intimacy  with  the 
winsome  Aglai,  however,  did  not  begin 
until  after  his  return  to  France. 

In  ten  brief  chapters  the  little  book 
reveals,  through  her  letters  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Count  Shuvalov,  Aglai’s  growing 
interest  in  the  young  Marquis.  Also  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  of  her  letters  to  John 
Paul  Jones  are  given  which  show  her 
enthusiasm  for  American  independence. 
Finally,  appears  the  only  known  letter 
written  by  Lafayette  to  her.  It  is  unsigned 
but  it  is  reproduced  in  fac  simile  in  an 
appendix  and  the  handwriting  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  The  appendices  also  give 
Aglai’s  letters  in  the  original  French  to 
Shuvalov  and  Jones.  The  book  is  beau¬ 
tifully  written  and  gives  an  illuminating 
picture  of  court  life  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.  —  Edward 
Everett  Dale.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Count  Carlo  Sforza  (ed.)  The  Liv¬ 
ing  Thoughts  of  Machiavelli.  New 
York.  Longmans.  1940. 161  pages.  $1.25. 
— This  latest  addition  to  “Longmans’ 
Living  Thoughts  Library’’  is  done  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  contemporary 


Italians.  Thoroughgoing  Italian  that  he 
is.  Count  Sforza  is  eminendy  qualified 
for  the  task  of  selecting  the  ideas  of 
Machiavelli  that  have  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  in  our  times.  Sforza  under¬ 
stands  Machiavelli.  His  selections  are 
drawn  from  the  Discourses,  the  Prince, 
and  private  letters.  In  the  editor’s  intro¬ 
duction  an  attempt  is  made  to  undo  the 
injustice  that  the  Jesuits  and  social 
compactists  did  to  Machiavelli’s  philo¬ 
sophic  reputation.  Strangely  enough,  the 
great  Florentine  is  known  generally 
only  as  the  author  of  the  handbook  for 
princely  rule.  Sforza  points  out,  and  ac¬ 
curately,  that  Machiavelli’s  real  philos¬ 
ophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Discorsi,  and 
that  the  Prince  is  the  merest  monograph. 

In  reality,  Machiavelli  viewed  “great¬ 
ness  in  history  as  republican  achieve¬ 
ment,’’  interpreting  history  through  the 
lorgnette  of  Roman  republicanism.  This 
emphasis  on  the  real  issue  of  Machia¬ 
velli’s  thought  should  do  much  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  popular  interpretation  of  Ma- 
chiavellism. — Cortez  A.  M.  Ewing.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Gertrude  Stein.  Paris  France.  Lon¬ 
don.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1940. 
120  pages.  $2.50. — Miss  Stein’s  tribute  to 
the  France  that  the  cultured  have  loved 
so  intensely  is  another  achievement  of 
merit  for  the  greatest  of  living  women 
writers.  That  Gertrude  Stein  has  been  a 
moving  force  in  the  twentieth  century 
has  been  evident  to  most  moderns  with 
the  exception  of  stodgy  scholars,  popular 
journalists  and  their  reviewers.  It  has 
been  some  years  since  Miss  Stein  quit 
talking  to  herself  and  began  to  talk  to 
others.  And  those  who  read  Miss  Stein 
were  the  better  for  what  she  told  them. 
Long  a  resident  of  France,  she  has  done 
an  excellent  piece  of  interpretation  of  the 
things  that  have  made  the  French 
French.  In  lucid  narrative  style  she  pic¬ 
tures  the  manners,  traditions,  fashions, 
literature,  cuisine,  ideas  and  sayings  of 
the  French  people,  and  ends  her  book 
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with  a  picture  of  France  at  war.  It  is  the 
duty  of  France  and  England,  according 
to  Miss  Stein,  to  civilize  the  twentieth 
century  and  end  a  period  of  adolescence. 
It  is  only  when  she  assumes  the  role  of 
prophet  that  she  mars  an  otherwise  fine 
work.  The  English  edition  of  the  book 
has  eight  fine  color  reproductions,  sev> 
eral  of  them  painted  by  artists  with 
whom  she  has  been  associated  in 
France.  —  Lowell  Dunham.  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

^  Cedric  Hentschel.  The  Byronic 
Teuton.  Aspects  of  German  Pessi¬ 
mism  1800-1933.  London.  Methuen. 
1940. 234  pages.  7/6. — ^The  author  offers 
a  tripartite  definition  of  the  “Byronic 
Man” — the  satanic,  sadistic,  dandiacal 
man.  The  list  of  prototypes  of  Byronic 
Weltschmerz  is  accordingly  large  and 
is  of  course  by  no  means  exhausted  by 
the  references  to  Cain,  Ahasuerus, 
Achilles,  H.  v.  Melk,  Hamlet,  Buddha, 
Werther  and  the  Storm-and-Stress  poets. 
Although  Mr.  Hentschel  widens  the 
term  Byronism  to  pessimism  and  mor¬ 
bidity  in  general,  nobody  would  expect 
him  to  drain  the  depths  of  Romantic  and 
Modern  Agony  and  Teutonic  Gloom. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  at  times  anxious 
to  show  himself  cautious:  “Byron  was 
not  the  unique  fertilizer  of  Lenau’s 
thought”  (page  42),  etc.  The  latter  and 
Grabbe,  WaiWinger,  Platen  and  others 
are  aptly  marked  as  stages  in  the  ebb  of 
the  first  wave  of  Byronism  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Without  noticing  it,  the 
reader  is  pleasandy  lured  away  from  use¬ 
less  abstractions  into  a  wider  field  of 
comparative  literature.  The  bankruptcy 
and  the  ominous  growth  of  the  masses  in 
Nietzsche’s  time  have  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Byronic  hero.  It  is 
true,  without  Byron  the  nineteenth 
century  might  have  a  different  aspect — 
but  also  without  him  “Byronism”  would 
have  developed  in  the  Germany  of  Goe¬ 
the,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Griinewald, 
Jean  Paul,  Heinse,  Grabbe,  Liliencron, 


Wedekind  and  Rilke. — A.  Class.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bristol. 

*  Pushkin.  A  Collection  of  Articles 
and  Essays  on  the  Great  Russian 

Poet.  Moscow.  Society  for  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions  with  Foreign  Countries.  1939. 
188  pages  text,  and  illustrations. — This 
illustrated  volume  contains  translations 
into  English  of  a  number  of  papers  on 
Pushkin  by  prominent  Soviet  scholars 
and  artists,  llie  text  and  the  numerous 
reproductions  may  explain  to  western 
readers  why  Pushkin  the  nobleman  and 
courtier  is  so  beloved  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  universality  of  his  appeal, 
the  versatility  of  his  gifts,  the  vitality  of 
his  poetry  and  prose,  and  above  all  his 
affirmation  of  life  despite  the  hardships 
and  oppression  he  experienced  under  the 
rule  of  Nicholas  I,  arc  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  undimming  popularity 
among  the  hundred  and  odd  nationali¬ 
ties  of  Russia. 

The  papers  deal  with  Pushkin’s  life 
and  with  such  of  his  compositions  as 
his  lyrics,  his  epic  poems,  his  Eugene 
Onegin,  his  plays.  There  are  essays  on 
Pushkin  and  folklore,  Pushkin  and 
western  Europe  and  western  literature, 
Pushkin  and  the  stage,  Pushkin  and 
music,  Pushkin  and  art.  Few  phases  of 
Russia’s  national  life  and  art  have  not 
been  affected  by  Pushkin’s  genius. — 
A.K. 

*  F.  Garcia  Lorca.  The  Poet  in  New 
Yorl(,  translated  by  Rolfe  Hum¬ 
phries.  New  York.  W.  W.  Norton.  209 
pages.  $2.50. — ^The  poems  which  give 
the  title  to  this  collection  were  composed 
during  1929-1930,  while  Lorca  was  a 
student  at  Columbia  University.  Often 
affected  and  always  full  of  a  hatred  of 
the  “machinery”  of  modern  life,  they 
arc  interesting  mainly  as  marking  a 
transition  from  the  poet’s  earlier  to  his 
starker  and  more  mature  style  in  Bodas 
de  sangre.  Americans  will  perhaps  be 
pleased  to  sec  for  the  first  time  the  whole 
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of  the  well-known  Ode  to  Walt  Whit-  rying  out  an  order  in  “no  man’s  land” 
man.  But  the  volume  also  includes  a  he  hits  upon  a  group  of  German 
group  of  briefer  songs  and  some  of  the  deserters  who  are  hiding  in  the  ruins  of 
Gypsy  Ballads  in  which  this  modern  a  “shell-battered  casde.”  Among  them  is 
troubadour’s  rare  lyricism  and  folk  kin-  a  prominent  colonel  who  claims  to  be 
ships  arc  more  brightly  apparent.  the  father  of  the  well-known  Schlieficn 

1^.  Humphries,  a  poet  himself,  has  plan, 
been  an  interested  and  careful  transla-  These  Germans  arc  holding  as  prison- 
tor.  If  his  poet  is  not  the  real  Lorca,  it  ers  a  number  of  French  soldiers,  among 
is  not  because  the  translator  has  erred  on  them  a  famous  colonel  in  the  French 
the  side  of  accuracy.  Melody  and  subdc-  Legion,  in  reality  a  prominent  member 
ty  of  phrase  have  perhaps  bwn  too  often  of  the  French  generd  staff.  The  Amcri- 
sacrificed  for  mattcr-of-factness.  Yet,  the  can,  the  German,  and  the  Frenchman 
fault  is  not  wholly  the  translator’s  for  easily  become  the  triumvirate  of  the 

it  is  difficult  to  put  any  poet  of  the  whole  group,  but  in  the  moment  of  cri- 

romance  languages  into  English.  When  sis  and  catastrophe  every  one  turns  pa- 
thc  poet  is  extremely  musical,  is  steeped  triot  for  his  own  country.  This  change 

in  the  folk  traditions  of  his  nadon,  and  of  heart  and  return  to  normal  destiny 

sometimes  addicted  to  a  deliberate  sur-  is  brought  about  by  a  young  woman, 

realism,  the  task  becomes  almost  impos-  noble  not  only  in  name,  but  more  so  in 

siblc,  as  two  other  translations  of  Lorca  character.  She  enters  the  plot  toward 

have  rcccndy  illustrated  {Poems  of  F.  the  end  as  a  self-sacrificing  German  war 

Garcia  Lorca,  translated  by  Stephen  nurse  and  as  a  living  proof  that  “the 

Spender  and  G.  L.  Gili,  and  Blood  eternal  feminine”  still  has  uplifting 

Wedding  [Bodas  de  Sangre],  translated  powers. 

by  Gilbert  Nciman).  Fortunately  for  The  main  body  of  the  book  is  a  study 
readers  even  litdc  acquainted  with  Span-  of  the  principal  characters,  the  major 

ish,  the  original  is  given  on  the  page  ones  well  delineated,  the  minor  ones 

opposite  Mr.  Humphries’  translation. —  sketched  skilfully  and  with  the  neces- 

fewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University  of  Okla-  sary  contours,  all  portrayed  realistically 

homa.  and  imaginably.  TTie  whole  makes  very 

fascinating  and  highly  stimulating 
^  Joy  Davidman.  Anya.  Macmillan,  reading. — A.  Basse.  Hunter  College. 

1940.  296  pages.  $2.50.  —  A  novel 

from  the  life  of  Russian  Jewry,  of  more  *  Meade  Minnigerode.  The  Terror  of 
than  half  a  century  ago,  told  with  vim  Peru.  New  York.  Farrar  &  Rinehart, 
and  sparkle.  The  author  manages  to  1940. 305  pages.  $2.50. — ^When  a  leading 

weave  a  curious  pattern  of  conflicting  historical  writer  turns  fictioneer  he 

motives,  the  note  of  rebellious  sensuous-  doesn’t  achieve  always  a  story  as  spark- 

ncss  sharply  dominating  against  the  ling — and  gripping — as  this  comedy  of 

background  of  austere  orthodoxy. —  France  and  Spanish  America  in  1710. 

A.  K.  Old  wine  in  new  botdes  is  old  wine  right 

on,  even  when  the  bottle  is  the  latest 
^  Ivan  Lcbedeff.  Legion  of  Dishonor,  thing,  and  Meade  Minnigerode  has 

New  York.  Liveright.  1940.  314  served  up  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  in 

pages.  $2.00. — A  war  novel,  and  a  war  this  new  whimsical  approach  to  the 

novel  with  (mirabilc  dictu)  a  brand  new  great  Latin-American  romantic  tradi- 

plot.  The  agent  provocateur  is  an  Amer-  tion.  The  reader,  following  the  author’s 

ican  newspaper  correspondent  serving  lead,  comes  to  scoff  and  remains  en- 

as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army.  Car-  tranced,  so  great  is  the  potency,  after 
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these  two  centuries,  of  the  things  that 
went  to  make  up  “the  beautiful  land  of 
Peru.” 

A  good  story  in  the  first  place — though 
a  satirical  one — ^and  the  ability  to  tell  it 
with  the  proper  amount  of  salt,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  style  that  knows  when  to 
tell  and  when  to  leave  off  telling,  and 
when  to  explain  and  when  to  compress 
a  whole  paragraph  into  a  single  word, 
make  T he  Terror  of  Peru  a  good  venture 
for  the  reader,  even  when  there  is  no 
history  here  save  the  skillfully  wrought 
atmosphere  itself. 

In  the  historical  field,  this  is  the  light¬ 
est  of  light  opera,  but  good  entertain¬ 
ment  just  the  same. — David  Lord.  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida. 

*  Vincent  M.  Scramuzza.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius.  Cambridge.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1940.  328  pages. 
$3.75. — A  few  years  ago  appeared  two 
novels  by  Robert  Graves,  which  told  the 
story  of  “Claudius  the  Fool”  in  a  very 
attractive  and  vivid  form.  The  present 
scholarly  study  shows  that  Graves*  pic¬ 
ture  was  accurate.  Artistic  intuition 
and  sober  historical  judgment  agree. 
To  the  reviewer  this  comparison  is  most 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  philosophical  theory  of  knowledge, 
since  it  exemplifies  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  l^th  the  logical  and  the 
artistic  kind  of  presentation:  while  the 
novel  is  more  enjoyable  and  written  for 
enjoyment,  it  worries  the  conscientious 
reader  with  doubts  as  to  its  historical 
accuracy;  the  scientific  book  lays  bare 
the  background  and  the  source  materials 
and  shows  why  and  how  conclusions 
are  or  are  not  justified  from  the  given 
premises. — G.  M. 

*  F.  V.  Toussaint  van  Boelaere.  Ut- 
terair  Scheepsjournal.  II.  Brussels. 

Onze  Tid.  360  pages.  65  and  80  Belgian 
francs. — ^Toussaint  publishes  a  second 
collection  of  Chronicles,  essays,  speeches, 
translations,  Moorish  “cacidas”  and 


Chinese  verses,  plus  some  memories  of 
travels  in  Czechoslovakia.  Amateurs  of 
the  simple,  supple,  well  constructed 
phrase  will  appreciate  especially  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  Ronsard  before  the  Flemish 
Academy.  But  the  substance  of  his 
work  is  as  interesting  as  the  form.  There 
are  notes  and  memories  on  Flemish 
literature  after  Van  Nu  en  Straps  and 
before  Ruimte  and  '/  Fonteintje.  And 
he  records  well-founded  and  very  per¬ 
sonal  judgments  on  other  literary  pe¬ 
riods.  He  has  essays  on  Karel  van  de 
Woestijne,  on  the  Van  Nu  en  Straps 
movement  itself,  on  Vermeylen,  Buyssc, 
on  the  contemporaries:  Teirlinck,  Bac- 
kelmans,  Timmermans,  Elsschot,  Claes 
et  Vcrschaeve,  on  younger  writers:  Roc- 
lants,  Minne,  Putman,  Gilliams,  Dc 
Donckcr,  Verbrugge.  But  his  inter¬ 
est  is  not  limited  to  Flemish  litera¬ 
ture;  he  treats  also  of  Dutch  and  French 
authors.  He  devotes  several  valuable 
pages  to  the  plastic  arts,  and  prints  some 
excellent  bits  of  translation  which  have 
real  poetic  value.  And  his  recollections 
of  his  Czechoslovakian  travels  are  judi¬ 
cious  and  sensible. — Fr.  Closset.  Brussels. 

*  Istvin  Eszterhds.  Forradalom  (Rev¬ 
olution).  Budapest.  Singer  6s  Wolf- 
ner.  1938.  548  pages.  $1.50. — That  there 
is  an  ethics  and  a  code  higher  than  class 
ethics  and  the  current  code  of  business, 
and  a  sense  of  justice  and  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  above  social  conventions,  is  the 
moral  of  Eszterhis’  novel.  It  is  full  of 
tense,  dramatic  situations  arising  out  of 
a  struggle  between  a  powerful  building 
trust  and  an  independent  brick  factory 
which  fights  to  protect  small  investors 
and  poor  farmers.  When  negotiations 
fail,  officials  of  the  trust  foster  sabotage 
and  disaffection  among  the  workers  in 
the  brick  factory.  The  owner  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  assassinated.  At  this  point  a  young 
official  of  the  trust’s  bank,  indignant  at 
the  hideous  murder,  revolts  and  gives 
up  his  career  with  the  bank.  His  testi¬ 
mony  aids  in  fixing  the  crime  on  the 
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head  of  the  trust  and  the  bank-president. 
— Well  conceived  plot,  colorful  charac¬ 
ters  and  swiftly  moving  scenes  seem  to 
qualify  this  novel  for  adaptation  to  the 
screen,  —  Andrew  Goldberg.  Chicago 
Public  Library. 

*  Rczs6  Torok.  Pinte\  R6zi.  Buda¬ 
pest,  Nova.  1937.  288  pages. — ^Hu¬ 
morous  light  novel  about  an  orphan  girl 
whose  self-sacrificing  love  for  the  super¬ 
vising  doctor  of  her  orphanage  wins 
against  all  odds  and  leads  him  to  the 
altar. — Andrew  Goldberg.  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lic  Library. 

^  R.  Mosca  and  others.  Ungheria 
d’Oggi.  Roma.  Edizioni  Roma.  1940. 
175  pages. — A  convenient  handbook 
which  gives  a  survey  of  present-day  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 
The  point  of  view  is  at  once  that  of 
Fascist  Italy  and  Feudal  Hungary,  there¬ 
fore  the  volume  should  be  read  with 
some  care.  Rodolfo  Mosca  has  written 
the  introductory  survey  entided  Modern 
Hungary,  and  Gyula  Miskolczy  follows 
with  a  brief  historical  summary  of  the 
development  of  the  country  substan¬ 
tially  from  the  founding  of  the  Crown 
of  St.  Stephen  in  the  year  1000  A.  D. 
to  date.  Surinyi-Unger  prepared  the 
economic  survey  of  the  country  though 
he  neglects  to  tell  the  reader  much  con¬ 
cerning  Magyar  feudalism.  The  por¬ 
trayal  of  Hungarian  literature  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Janos  Hankiss,  and  cultural 
relations  with  Italy  arc  discussed  by  Imre 
Vdrady.  Luigi  Salvini  has  a  chapter  on 
Italian  influences  in  Magyar  songs  and 
poetry.  A  final  chapter,  written  by  Ervin 
Ybl,  gives  the  story  of  fine  arts  in  Hun¬ 
gary. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  con¬ 
tains  a  useful  bibliography. — Harry  N. 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

Augusto  Rostagni.  Classicitd  e  Spi- 
rito  Moderno.  Torino.  Einaudi. 
1939.  136  pages.  12  lire. — If  this  book 


fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  tide.  Signor 
Rostagni  would  have  made  an  important 
contribution  to  philology  as  well  as  to 
the  vital  problems  of  modern  cdiKadon 
and  the  life  of  tomorrow,  for  the  tide 
promises  a  treatise  on  the  classical  and 
the  modern  spirit.  As  it  stands  his  con¬ 
cept  of  “classicitJk”  attempts,  in  neither 
an  original  nor  successful  way,  to  remove 
what  he  considers  the  scholasdc  sediment 
that  has  snowed  under  the  classic  spirit 
since  the  Renaissance,  a  phenomenon 
called  classicism.  Whether  we  like  what 
happened  to  the  Classic  Spirit  in  the  past 
five  centuries  or  not  makes  litdc  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  that  classicism  in  its 
different  phases  remains  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  for  each  particular  period.  There  are 
two  ways  of  defining  classicism,  and 
both  arc  correct.  It  is  cither  the  life 
spark  of  Occidental  culture  which  sets 
aflame  the  poede  genius  and  has  done 
so  spontaneously  in  Horace,  Petrarch, 
Shelley,  Leopardi,  Holdcrlin,  Stefan 
George,  or  it  is  the  magic  mirror  in 
which  the  culture  of  each  occidental 
epoch  sees  itself  as  in  Jakob  Burckhardt’s 
or  Oswald  Spcnglcr’s  prophecies.  To  Si¬ 
gnor  Rostagni  it  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  but  a  kind  of  cultural  pattern 
that  has  left  sufficient  bones  in  the  earth 
to  warrant  a  digging  up,  a  piecing  to¬ 
gether,  a  dressing  up  in  intuitive  cloth¬ 
ing;  then,  if  you  put  a  few  threads  on 
the  thing  you  may  use  it  as  a  marionette. 
And  as  for  the  modern  spirit  Signor  Ros¬ 
tagni  is  as  untouched  by  that  as  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philology  in  Turin  could  be  in 
June  1939  before  the  English  bombers 
started  to  raid  that  important  industrial 
center.  Up  to  then  at  least  Signor  Ros¬ 
tagni  must  have  thought  that  it  was  an 
easy  and  thankful  task  to  reconcile  the 
libcralistic,  classicistic  traditions  of  his 
country  with  Signor  Mussolini’s  violent 
atavisms. — Rud^ph  S.  Kieve.  Oklaho¬ 
ma  City. 

^  Benedetto  Croce.  Conversazioni  Cri- 
tiche.  Bari.  Laterza.  1939. 401  pages. 
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30  lire. — In  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age  Benedetto  Croce  made  his  custom¬ 
ary  contributions  to  La  Critica  and  his 
usual  collection  of  them  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Five  long  and  scholarly  essays 
on  the  Theory  of  Art  and  of  its  Criticism, 
History  of  Literature,  History  and  Crit- 
icbm  of  Historiography,  Philosophy, 
and  Vico  and  Baumgarten  arc  followed 
by  a  section,  headed  Tra  il  serio  e  il  gio- 
coso,  of  thirty  brief  “noterclle  polcmi- 
che.”  Both  in  style  and  scholarship  this 
last  addition  to  the  list  of  his  works  ad¬ 
heres  firmly  to  the  Croce  tradition. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Erico  Verissimo.  Aventuras  no  mun- 
do  da  higtene.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 
1939.  144  pages. — One  cannot  establish 
health  habits  by  merely  shouting  “Kill 
the  flies,  and  drink  milk!”  so  the  author 
explains  the  “why”  in  simple  language 
and  with  striking  illustrations  and 
charts.  Donald  Duck  and  Mickey  Mouse 
arc  brought  in.  Pop-Eye  tells  of  the  792 
muscles  in  the  body.  Chapclinho  Vcrmcl- 
ho  is  told  scornfully  by  the  wolf  who 
devoured  her  grandmother  that  she  isn’t 
worth  eating  because  she  is  deficient  in 
vitamins.  The  three  pigs  (Porquinhos 
Higicnicas)  lecture  on  the  value  of  a 
regular  routine.  Brazilian  children 
ought  to  go  for  the  bright  colors  and 
interesting  make-up.  Youngsters  in  our 
country  might  profit  by  a  translation. — 
Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Ignacio  Raposo.  A  Tomada  do  Al- 
moural.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Companhia 
Brasil  Editora.  1939. 415  pages. — A  hun¬ 
dred  years  and  more  ago  the  philos¬ 
opher  Hegel  came  to  the  saddened  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  epic  in  the  modern  world.  Sr. 
Raposo  obviously  docs  not  agree  with 
Hegel.  He  has  taken  for  theme  certain 
historic  or  legendary  episodes  attendant 
upon  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal.  As  to  the  degree  of  historical 
fidelity  preserved  by  the  author,  this  re¬ 


viewer  docs  not  possess  the  special  schol¬ 
arship  which  would  enable  him  to  form 
an  opinion.  The  best  that  he  can  do,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  is  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
poem  as  a  poem,  and  here,  his  judg¬ 
ment — his  poetic  car — may  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Portu¬ 
guese  is  not  his  native  tongue.  He  must 
none  the  less  state  that,  to  him,  A  To¬ 
mada  do  Almourol,  like  all  attempts  of 
its  kind  in  whatever  language,  falls  flat 
and  ends  by  being  merely  prosy  and 
rhetorical,  stilted  and  artificial.  —  The 
poem  is  accompanied  by  a  glossary  of 
names,  Arabic  expressions  and  histor¬ 
ical  allusions. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

R.  Magalhaes  Junior.  Carlota  Joa- 

quina.  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Servigo  Gri- 
fico  do  Ministerio  dc  Educa^ao.  1940. 
184  pages.  5f000. — This  play  was  very 
successful  during  the  1939  season  in  Rio, 
having  had  a  run  of  205  consecutive  per¬ 
formances.  We  judge  that  the  piece 
deserved  its  warm  reception.  It  reads 
well,  and  one  can  imagine  it  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  on  the  stage.  The  author  has 
striven  to  be  correct  in  his  historical 
setting,  and  cites  his  authorities,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  treat  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  traits  of  his  personages.  The  period 
is  that  of  John  in  Brazil,  from  1810 
to  his  abdication  in  1824,  in  favor  of  his 
son  Pedro.  The  character  studies  arc 
excellent.  The  king,  gluttonous,  pleas¬ 
ure  loving,  often  weak,  still  has,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  a  redeeming  flash  of  decision,  and 
sides  oftener  with  justice  than  not.  The 
queen,  who  is  the  principal  figure,  would 
be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  any  husband. 
Proud,  fickle,  given  to  amorous  intrigue, 
she  treats  her  husband  as  an  inferior 
because  she  is  a  Bourbon  and  he  is  only 
a  Braganza!  The  climax  of  the  play 
comes  when  a  noble  lady,  surprising  the 
queen  in  a  rendezvous  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  slaps  the  face  of  Her  Majesty. 
With  implacable  hatred  Carlota  hunts 
her  down  and  has  her  assassinated.  The 
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one  weak  point  in  the  delineation  of 
character  seems  to  be  the  too  sudden 
transformation  of  Pedro  from  a  dare¬ 
devil  roisterer  to  a  serious  ruler.  The 
prince,  however,  dates  his  reform  from 
his  marriage,  and  gives  credit  for  it  all  to 
his  wife,  Leopoldina. — Calvert  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  William  Shakespeare.  Romeu  e  Ju- 

Iseta.  Traduccao  integral,  em  prosa 
e  verso,  por  Onestaldo  de  Pennafort.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Edi^ao  do  Ministerio  da  Edu- 
ca^ao  e  Saude.  1940.  277  pages.  10$000. 
— The  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Education 
is  publishing  a  series  of  literary  works, 
several  of  which  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  This  Shakespeare  translator  re¬ 
marks  in  his  introduction  that  he  decided 
to  make  his  translation  in  verse,  in  the 
hope  of  giving  an  impression,  even 
though  it  may  be  a  faint  one,  of  the 
dramatic  art  of  Shakespeare.  If  the  trans¬ 
lation  is  bad,  he  says,  it  is  not  because 
it  is  in  verse,  but  because  the  verses  are 
his  own.  In  our  judgment,  his  verses  are 
not  bad,  but  very  good,  perhaps  as  good 
as  verses  can  be  in  translating  a  master¬ 
piece  from  one  language  into  another. 
There  are  abundant  notes  on  the  text. 
And  finally,  the  physical  features  of  the 
book  are  excellent.  Good  paper,  clear 
type  and  sturdy  binding  combine  to 
attract  the  reader.  Brazilians  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  this  masterpiece  of  world 
literature  thus  placed  at  their  disposal. 
— Calvert  f.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Vianna  Moog.  Um  rio  imita  o  Reno. 

P6rto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1939.  269  pages. — After  a  regular  diet 
of  Brazilian  novels  over  a  period  of 
years,  one  at  last  begins  to  wonder  if 
perhaps  the  Brazilians  themselves  may 
not  be  right,  when  they  assert,  as  they 
very  frequendy  do,  that  there  is  no  novel 
in  Brazil.  Certainly,  the  novel  as  we 
North  Americans  understand  it,  hardly 
exists  there. 


Take  Sr.  Moog’s  case.  A  prosateur 
who  has  proved  his  competence  by  such 
works  as  his  Novas  cartas  persas,  his 
Ciclo  do  Ouro  Negro,  and  by  such  bio¬ 
graphical  critical  excursions  as  £fa  de 
Queiroz  e  o  seculo  XIX.  and  his  recent 
Herdis  da  decadencia,  he  starts  out  here 
with  a  theme  and  the  skeleton  of  a  plot 
which  should  at  least  have  resulted  in 
an  exciting  talc  of  contemporary  inter¬ 
est:  namely,  one  dealing  with  Nazi  pen¬ 
etration  in  Southern  Brazil.  Yet  he  some¬ 
how  contrives  to  muff  it,  and  the  upshot 
is  269  pages  in  which  nothing  whatever 
really  happens,  in  the  dramatic  sense 
that  readers  expect.  There  is,  indeed, 
only  one  minor  dramadc  shock  in  the 
entire  story,  and  that  towards  the  end. 
The  rest  is  mainly  talk  and  interior  so¬ 
liloquizing,  with  rather  an  excess  of  that 
literary-artistic  allusiveness  to  which 
Latin  American  novelists  are  all  too 
prone.  Consequendy,  the  reader,  lured 
by  the  fanciful-promising  tide,  lays  the 
book  down  somewhat  sadly. 

The  story  has  to  do  with  an  engineer 
of  North  Brazilian  (Amazonian)  ex¬ 
traction  who,  sent  to  work  in  a  region 
that  is  almost  indisdnguishable  from 
Hidcr’s  Germany,  falls  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a  local  Nazi.  The  theme 
thus  becomes  one  of  love  versus  polidcs. 
As  may  be  seen,  it  is  one  that  holds  its 
possibilities,  but  those  possibilides  are 
not  realized.  The  social-polidcal  observ¬ 
er  will  be  interested  in  the  background, 
and  the  Brazilian  reader  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  certain  aspects  of  the  national 
culture,  but  that  is  about  all. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

^  Dinah  Silveira  de  Queiroz.  Florada 
na  Serra.  Second  Edition.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Jos6  Olympio.  284  pages. — ^For  its 
realism,  sobriety  and  terseness  of  phrase, 
and  for  the  intensely  human  flavor  that 
it  imparts  to  its  many  characters  under 
no  small  variety  of  circumstances,  Flo¬ 
rada  na  Serra  deserves  a  place  of  honor 
among  the  best  contemporary  Brasilian 
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novels.  Scenes,  episodes,  and  characters, 
all  pass  before  us  as  limpid  and  vari¬ 
colored  as  dew-drops  in  a  cool  morning 
of  early  summer. — It  is  the  story  of  a 
number  of  sick  young  people,  who  live 
for  a  time  in  and  around  a  sanatorium  in 
a  mighty  struggle  in  search  of  their  for¬ 
mer  health.  Their  suffering  and  misery, 
their  fears  and  hopes,  their  tender  friend¬ 
ships  and  occasional  dislikes,  the  abnega¬ 
tion  and  sacrifices  of  some  as  well  as  the 
egoism  and  stormy  passions  of  others, 
the  boundless  joy  that  comes  to  the  few 
who  return  cured  to  their  families  and 
friends,  and  even  the  tragic  end  of  those 
who  are  not  so  fortunate,  are  all  depicted 
beautifully,  sympathetically,  understand- 
ingly. — D.  da  Cruz.  Miami  University. 

*  Taras  Shevchenko.  Dnevnil{.  Mos¬ 
kva.  Gihl.  1939.  358  pages.  5  rubles. 
— In  1847,  Shevchenko,  the  Ukrainian 
poet  and  painter,  was  arrested  for  be¬ 
longing  to  a  secret  society  and  was  exiled 
to  a  remote  fortress,  where  he  was  to 
serve  as  a  private  under  strict  supervi¬ 
sion  and  not  to  be  permitted  to  use  his 
pen  or  brush.  He  was  freed  under  the 
new  tsar,  in  1858,  but  the  persecutions 
did  not  cease  till  his  death  in  1861,  at 
the  age  of  47.  The  present  Diary,  from 
June  1857  to  July  1858,  offers  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  shattered,  tortured  life 
of  a  highly  gifted  man  under  an  uncon¬ 
genial  regime.  It  was  the  last  year  of  his 
servitude,  his  lacerations  healed,  his  pain 
abated,  his  grievances  having  lost  their 
acuteness  by  dint  of  habituation.  Yet 
this  single  leaf  out  of  his  martyrdom 
reflects  the  essentials  of  his  tragedy.  The 
entries  reveal,  retrospectively,  what  Shev¬ 
chenko  had  to  go  through  in  a  decade  of 
humiliations,  petty  persecutions,  and  en¬ 
forced  mental  inactivity  (secretly  he 
managed  both  to  write  and  to  paint).  At 
the  same  time,  the  Diary  shows  the 
poet’s  hatred  for  the  oppressive  order 
and  his  heartache  for  the  downtrodden, 
which  grew  in  intensity  within  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  and  brought  him  into 


fresh  clashes  with  the  authorities  upon 
his  release. — Alexander  Kaun.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

*  Mastera  isl^usstva  ob  is\usstve. 
(Masters  of  Art  on  Art).  Moskva- 

Leningrad.  Iskusstvo.  1939.  Volume  III. 
451  pages.  20  rubles. — The  third  vol¬ 
ume  in  this  series  comprises  fragments 
from  letters,  diaries,  speeches,  articles 
on  art  by  artists  of  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  of  the  early 
twentieth.  With  the  exception  of  Max 
Liebermann,  the  other  thirteen  men  are 
French,  if  Van  Gogh  may  be  regarded 
as  such  by  his  domicile  and  spirit.  French 
art  is  fully  represented,  what  with  Rodin 
for  sculpture  and  such  painters  as  Manet, 
Monet,  Degas,  Renoir,  Cezanne,  Gau¬ 
guin,  and  five  others  equally  important 
in  the  period  ending  shortly  before  the 
world  war.  However  much  these  men 
differ  in  their  views  on  art  and  on  life, 
their  utterances  have  in  common  the 
tendency  away  from  wingless  realism. 
The  text  is  abundantly  illustrated. — 
A.  K. 

^  N.  I.  Sokolova,  editor.  Russl^oye  is- 
kusstvo.  Moskva.  Iskusstvo.  1939. 
192  pages.  20  rubles. — The  tide,  Russian 
Art,  is  much  too  broad  for  this  album  of 
reproductions,  however  happy  they  may 
be  in  choice  and  quality.  The  editor  and 
compilers  have  chosen  representative 
works  of  Russian  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  from  the  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  to  our  day.  Each  repro¬ 
duction  is  supplied  with  a  brief  illumi¬ 
nating  note.  A  useful  and  beautiful 
book,  even  if  not  a  complete  treatise  on 
“Russian  art.” — A.  K. 

*  K.  S.  Stanislavsky.  Khudozhestven- 
nyie  zapisi,  1877-1892.  Moskva-Len- 

ingrad.  Iskusstvo.  1939.  208  pages.  7.50 
rubles. — ^For  a  student  of  Stanislavsky’s 
art  this  small  book  is  of  definite  value. 
It  contains  the  man’s  notes  on  his  early 
performances,  with  critical  observations 
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and  frank  confessions.  Facsimiles,  pho¬ 
tographs,  a  full  list  of  Stanislavsky’s  early 
roles  bring  the  reader  into  the  intimacy 
of  the  actor-director’s  gropings  and 
growth. — A.  K. 

^  A.  I.  Polezhayev.  Polnoye  sobranie 
stik^hotvoreniy.  Leningrad.  Sovet- 
sky  Pisatel.  1939. 461  pages.  13.50  rubles. 
— The  volume  contains  the  complete 
poetic  works  of  Polezhayev,  written 
during  the  brief  span  of  his  life,  1805- 
1838,  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Polezhayev  was  a  personal  victim  of 
Nicholas  I.  The  tsar,  far  from  a  Naz- 
arene  in  his  private  life,  displayed  holy 
indignation  on  reading  Polezhayev’s 
risque  poem,  Sashka,  which  had  circu¬ 
lated  in  manuscript  form.  In  1826,  he 
condemned  the  poet,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Moscow,  to  serve  in  the 
army,  under  strict  surveillance.  Life  in 
Russian  barracks  in  those  years  was  not 
better  than  in  jail.  Polezhayev  chafed 
under  the  regimentation,  made  several 
attempts  at  escape,  was  severely  flogged 
and  put  under  worse  conditions,  took 
to  drink,  and  ended  his  stormy  days  in  a 
military  hospital.  Nicholas  refused  to 
listen  to  numerous  intercessions  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  gifted  youth,  and  though  he 
was  recommended  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  officer  for  his  valor  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  tsar  did  not  relent  his  vin¬ 
dictive  treatment. 

^Polezhayev’s  output  bears  the  stamp 
of  his  personal  experiences,  as  a  student 
and  as  a  soldier.  His  racy  verse,  seldom 
reaching  great  heights,  is  for  the  most 
part  narrative,  of  a  realistic  hue.  The 
lyrical  note  is  much  in  evidence,  even 
in  seemingly  objective  description.  Po- 
lezhayev  was  obviously  influenced  by 
his  great  contemporary,  Pushkin.  One  of 
his  last  poems  was  dedicated  to  the  death 
of  Pushkin,  which  preceded  his  own 
death  by  one  year.  Polezhayev  left  also 
some  fine  translations  from  foreign 
poets,  mostly  from  Hugo,  and  some  from 


Ossian,  Byron,  Lamartine. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

*  Ludvig  Nordstrom.  Fetter  Svensk 
(Sveriges  Guldkust  II).  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1940.  328  pages.  4.50  kroner. — 
Sweden’s  economic  problem  No.  1  is 
Norrland,  the  vast  territory  from  Gavle 
to  Lulea,  covering  well  over  half  of  the 
total  land  area  in  the  country.  But  the 
impoverished  lumberjacks,  dirt  farmers, 
and  fisherman  of  Norrland  have  found 
their  champion  in  Ludvig  Nordstrom. 

For  years  he  has  been  pleading  their 
cause  to  the  prosperous  industrial  work¬ 
ers  of  middle  Sweden  and  the  farmers 
of  the  rich  provinces  of  Skane  and  Sma- 
land.  In  the  present  work  he  describes 
the  lot  of  the  lowly  fishermen  who  are 
barely  able  to  sustain  themselves  with 
their  perilous  voyages  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  author’s  argument  is  that 
these  men  only  want  to  be  relieved  of 
legal  and  economic  disabilities  forced 
upon  them  by  the  rest  of  Sweden,  and 
that  they  can  help  themselves  to  prosper¬ 
ity  if  they  are  only  permitted  to  do  so. 
The  energetic  and  inspiring  tone  of  Fet¬ 
ter  Svensk  will  contribute  much  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Norrland  fishermen’s 
hopes  for  the  future.  —  Latvrence 
Thompson.  Iowa  State  College  Library. 
Ames,  Iowa. 

^  Prof.  N.  G.  Burachek.  Welykyj  Na- 
rodney  Khudoznyk  (The  Great  na¬ 
tional  artist).  Kiev,  Ukraine.  Derzawne 
Wydawnystwo  “Mystestwo.”  1939.  210 
pages.  70  Karbowanciw. — Taras  Shev¬ 
chenko  is  well  known  to  all  students  of 
literature  for  his  poetry,  but  not  many 
know  that  he  was  also  a  master  of  the 
brush.  When  one  roams  through  the 
pages  of  this  rare  book  and  studies  the 
75  beautiful  reproductions  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  one  wonders  how  a  miserable  serf 
could  have  so  much  beauty  and  godli¬ 
ness  in  his  soul  under  such  woeful  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Surely  a  man  must  be  a  su¬ 
perhuman  individual  to  be  an  artistic 
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creator  when  he  was  sold  into  slavery 
for  so  many  rubles!  I  wish  I  were  rich 
enough  to  present  a  copy  of  this  book  to 
all  the  art  studios  and  museums.  Yet  I 
am  told  that  this  is  the  only  copy  in  the 
United  States  and  that  none  could  be 
bought  at  any  price  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  the  only  collection  that  contains 
all  the  works  of  art  painted  by  Taras 
Shevchenko.  The  descriptive  text  of  each 
reproduction  is  in  four  languages:  Rus¬ 
sian,  French,  English  and  Ukrainian.  As 
to  medium,  the  reproductions  divide  as 
follows:  Etchings  12,  Pencil  12,  Sepia 
28,  Water  Color  13,  Drawings  3,  Oil  4, 
and  China  Ink  3. — Harry  Geo.  Sl(ehar. 
New  York  City. 

*  Vlastimir  Petkovic.  Plima  i  osjel^a 
(The  Flow  and  the  Ebb).  Beograd. 
Geca  Kon.  1938.  300  pages. — To  put 
down  on  a  broad  canvas  the  Belgrade 
labyrinth,  which  has  come  to  be  known 
in  Serbian  as  the  lariija,  remained  for 
the  inspired  hand  of  Vlasta  Petkovic. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made  by  Simo  Matavulj  in  his 
Beograds\e  priie,  by  Milutin  Uskoko- 
vic  in  his  novels,  and  by  BoSko  Tokin  in 
his  Terazij.  Lack  of  success  in  these  pre¬ 
decessors  of  Plima  i  osjel(a  is  due  primar¬ 
ily  to  their  failure  to  recognize  the  task 
of  a  thematic  novelist.  To  write  such 
a  novel  one  must  be  equipped  with  not 
only  a  literary  and  narrative  talent  but 
also  a  sociological,  philosophical,  legal 
background,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  mentality  of  the  milieu  he  is  to 
reckon  with. 

The  “flow”  of  Serbian  peasants  from 
their  native  villages  into  the  city  and  the 
“ebb,”  tragic  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
theme  of  this  novel.  To  illustrate  his 
theory  Petkovic  has  created  Boia  Peric, 
the  peasant  migrant  who  loses  himself 
in  the  “ebb”;  Vinko  Grgic,  lordling  of 
the  iarlija,  whose  materialistic  philos¬ 
ophy  is  typical  of  his  breed,  and  his 
wife  Gara,  typical  of  the  degenerate 


Serbian  peasant  woman  who  sacrifices 
her  honor  to  further  her  career. 

In  some  respects,  perhaps  superficial, 
Petkovic’s  novel  strangely  resembles 
Steinbeck’s  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Both 
deal  with  the  problems  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  reactions  to  city  life. 
There  are  also  other  technical  and  sty¬ 
listic  resemblances.  Plima  i  osje\a  b  in¬ 
deed  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
in  Serbian  literature. — Anthony  /.  Klan- 
far.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  Ivan  Rob.  Deseti  brat  (The  Tenth 
Brother).  Ljubljana.  Privately  print¬ 
ed.  1938.  173  pages. — ^Eight  years  ago 
Fran  Mil^inski  died,  and  with  him 
passed  one  of  the  best  loved  humorists 
in  Yugoslav  literature.  Ivan  Rob  is  his 
worthy  successor.  Travesty  and  parody 
are  a  rarity  in  Yugoslav  literature,  and 
Ivan  Rob’s  travesty  of  Josip  Jur2i2’s  fa¬ 
mous  novel  Deseti  brat  is  as  much  a 
literary  event  in  Slovene  literature  as 
was  Jur^i^’s  work  when  it  first  appeared. 
A  gifted  poet,  Ivan  Rob’s  verses  in  many 
instances  show  the  elegance  and  point  of 
Byron’s  Don  Juan.  As  for  his  humor,  it 
constantly  reminds  one  of  Mark  Twain’s 
good-natured  thrusts.  What  the  author 
has  done  here  was  to  borrow  the  plot 
and  central  characters  from  the  serious 
novel,  modernize  them  and  relate  their 
conflicts  to  contemporary  events.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  really  delightful  piece  of 
work,  there  are  several  other  travesties 
of  famous  Slovene  writers. — Anthony 
J.  Klandar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

• 

Summer  courses  for  foreigners  in 
Mexico  are  an  institution  of  long  stand¬ 
ing;  but  such  schools  in  Central  America 
have  possibilities  which  have  not  thus 
far  been  exploited.  Miss  Fletcher  Ryan 
Wickham  of  the  Forest  Avenue  High 
School  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is  Secretary-Reg¬ 
istrar  of  the  newly  organized  Inter- 
American  Summer  University  which 
holds  its  first  session  in  San  Jos6,  Costa 
Rica,  in  the  summer  of  1941. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


The  Advertising  Manager  has  asked 
us  to  call  attention  to  the  new  Books 
Wanted  List,  which  appeared  first  in  the 
Winter  number  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
back  of  this  issue.  It  was  established  as 
an  additional  bibliographical  service  at 
the  request  of  several  dealers  who  are 
having  difficulty  in  procuring  foreign 
publications  during  the  present  strained 
conditions  of  international  commerce. 
Readers  of  Books  Abroad  are  also  in¬ 
vited  to  make  use  of  this  section  to  list 
their  individual  needs,  and  should  write 
direct  to  the  advertiser  if  a  title  is  listed 
which  they  arc  interested  in  disposing  of 
from  their  own  bookshelves.  Books 
Abroad  will  also  be  glad  to  accept  (an¬ 
other  new  service  for  its  readers)  classi¬ 
fied  or  personal  advertisements  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  nature — positions,  literary  and  for¬ 
eign  language  services,  special  language 
schools,  hotel  announcements,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  be  welcomed  for  listing.  .  .  . 
• 

The  German  bombing  of  Coventry, 
proud  pattern  and  model  of  all  bomb¬ 
ings,  has  given  the  name  of  that  city  a 
new  connotation.  “Send  to  Coventry” 
has  for  centuries  meant  “ostracize,” 
without  anyone’s  knowing  exactly  why. 
But  cvcrybixly  knows  exactly  why  the 
Germans  now  speak  of  “Coventrizing” 
Southampton,  London  and  Liverpool. 
Of  all  recent  additions  to  the  language, 
this  is  certainly  the  most  ghasdy  and  the 
most  ominous.  The  discovery  that  cities 
can  be  blown  to  bits  from  above  with 
relative  impunity  is  almost  as  fruitful 
of  horror  and  destruction  as  Cain’s  dis¬ 
covery  that  human  life  can  be  ended  by  a 
thrust  with  a  sharp  instrument  or  a  blow* 
with  a  heavy  one.  Nothing  is  safe  or 


permanent  any  more  in  cities — ^life,  com¬ 
fort,  culture,  civilization.  Here  and 
there  at  long  intervals  in  the  past,  great 
culture  centers,  Alexandria,  Cajthage, 
Magdeburg,  were  more  or  less  complete¬ 
ly  wiped  out  by  exasperated  foes;  but 
within  three  or  four  years  now,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  past  few  months,  half  the 
cities  of  western  Europe  have  had  whole 
quarters  demolished  and  their  sacred 
places  desecrated. 

Coventry  was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  Ellen  Terry,  John  Marston,  George 
Eliot,  of  the  famous  Corpus  Christi 
plays  whose  expounder  laureate  is  an 
American  scholar.  Professor  Hardin 
Craig  of  Stanford  University.  But  the 
name  that  leaps  first  into  the  mind  of 
the  average  fairly  well  educated  layman 
at  mention  of  that  sorely  tried  city  is  the 
name  of  the  first  Countess  of  Mercia, 
Lady  Godiva,  “Dame  goode  Eve,”  whose 
devotion  to  her  tax-burdened  subjects 
overcame  even  the  inhibitions  of  wo¬ 
manly  decorum,  so  that  her  brutal 
spouse,  Earl  Leofric,  was  fain  to  exclaim 
and  later  to  attest: 

Lurie  he,  for  love  of  thee 
Doe  make  Coventre  Tol-free" 

Tennyson  retold  the  story — rather  fee¬ 
bly,  methinks — and  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  after  writing  a  candid  youthful 
poem  about  it,  returned  to  the  Aeme  in 
his  manhood  and  built  a  beautiful  Imag¬ 
inary  Conversation  around  it.  And 
there  is  melancholy  interest  in  the  fact 
that  the  talc  has  had  even  fuller  poet¬ 
ical  treatment  in  German  than  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  Austrian  Emil  Lucka  (in  his 
Winland,  1912)  composed  a  tender  litde 
sketch  on  the  theme.  And  Hans  Franck’s 
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symbolical  play  Godiva  (1919)  is  prob¬ 
ably,  with  the  exception  of  a  novel  or  two 
by  George  Eliot,  the  most  ambitious 
literary  work  backgrounded  by  the 
quaint  old  city  which  for  nine  hundred 
years  has  been  one  of  England’s  chief 
centers  of  both  culture  and  industry.  The 
author  of  Godiva  is  no  Shakespeare  and 
no  Walter  Savage  Landor,  but  he  is  a 
pleasant  versifier  and  a  fine,  sympathetic 
nature.  It  is  a  strange  sensation  to  lay 
aside  the  lurid  evening  paper  and  take 
up  one  of  these  mild  idylls  from  the 
glamorous  past.  Earl  Leofric  and  Fueh¬ 
rer  Hitler  were  doubtless  brothers  under 
the  skin,  and  governed  by  much  the 
same  ethical  and  humanitarian  stand¬ 
ards;  but  the  destroyer  of  Coventry  was 
not  blessed,  like  its  builder,  with  a  pure 
and  noble  Lady  Godiva  to  teach  him 
Christian  charity. 

Our  apologies  to  Professor  H.  Pongs, 
of  Marburg,  Germany,  and  to  his  re¬ 
viewer,  Professor  A.  Closs,  of  Bristol, 
England,  for  misspelling  the  name  of 
the  former  in  the  review  of  his  impor¬ 
tant  work  Das  Bild  in  der  Dichtung,  on 
page  104  of  our  Winter  number.  Some¬ 
where  between  Professor  Gloss’s  manu¬ 
script  and  the  final  revision  of  the 
printed  page,  “Pongs”  became  “Tongs,” 
which  is  ludicrous  and  unfortunate, 
since  Professor  Pongs  is  neither  a  Chi¬ 
nese  thug  nor  an  instrument  for  han¬ 
dling  hot  metal,  but  a  substantial  Ger¬ 
man  scholar. 

“Education  is  hard  to  get  (in  Italy).  I 
remember  well  little  Lucia,  who  begged 
me  to  write  a  letter  for  her  to  her  soldier 
lover  in  Libya.  It  was  true  Marco  could 
not  read,  but  there  was  a  man  with  the 
army  who  read  the  soldiers’  letters  to 
them,  and  Marco  would  be  so  proud  to 
receive  writing.” — E.  J.  W.,  in  The  Lav¬ 
ing  Age. 

“There  was  nothing  in  the  speech 
representing  the  militant  ‘challenge’  that 
Hider  ‘can  beat  the  world.’  The  Fuehrer 


merely  contrasted  the  power  of  gold  and 
the  productive  power  of  the  German 
people.  ‘German  productive  power  is  our 
gold,  our  capital,  and  with  this  gold  I 
can  beat  any  other  power  in  the  world.’ 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  context 
that  Chancellor  Hider  was  referring 
to  economic  competition;  his  words  con¬ 
veyed  no  military  threat  whatsoever.” — 
From  Facts  in  Review. 

“Looking  back  I  feel  quite  certain  the 
victory  of  fascism  in  Spain  is  in  part 
attributable  to  the  utterly  biased  and  un¬ 
reflecting  support  the  Loyalists  received 
from  their  friends  in  this  country.  Nor¬ 
mally  reasonable  and  upright  citizens 
declared  in  essence  that  it  was  all  right 
to  shoot  a  priest,  since  he  was  a  retro¬ 
grade  sort  of  creature  anyhow,  but  that 
shooting  a  workingman  was  a  sacrilege. 
That  Catholics  react  fiercely  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at.” — George  N.  Shuster, 
in  The  American  Scholar. 

Decision  is  the  name  of  a  new  maga¬ 
zine  of  liberal  culture,  edited  by  Klaus 
Mann  from  141  East  2^h  St.,  New  York 
City.  The  Board  of  Editorial  Advisors 
has  such  names  as  those  of  Thomas 
Mann,  Somerset  Maugham,  Stefan 
Zweig,  G.  A.  Borgese,  Julien  Green, 
Sherwcx>f’  \n Person,  Vincent  Sheean, 
etc. 

“I  firtiAly  believe  that  the  impression¬ 
ism  which  claims  to  voice  the  uncon- 
cious  is  illegitimate.  The  unconscious  is 
not  communicable;  all  we  can  express  is 
the  conscious  self  carried,  in  rapture  or 
in  horror,  by  unconscious  forces.  .  .  . 
No  capitulation  to  chaos;  art  is  aware¬ 
ness  in  creation,  criticism  is  awareness 
in  contemplation.” — Albert  Gu^rard. 

“The  essential  faculty  for  the  essayist 
is  the  sense  of  smell.  Some  call  this  ne¬ 
cessary  faculty  judgment;  some  cata¬ 
logue  it  as  taste.  Including  and  surpas¬ 
sing  both  is  the  gift  which  may  be  called 
intuition.  Without  it,  you  may  be  a  critic, 
a  cataloguer,  a  bibliographer,  but  never 
an  essayist.” — Gilberto  C^nz41ez  y  Con¬ 
treras,  in  America  (Habana). 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

^  Adrien  Cart.  La  poSsie  franfoise  au 
17e  Steele.  Paris.  Boivin.  1939.  248  pp. 
18  francs. — Historical  r^sum^  of  French 
non-dramatic  poetry  from  1594  to  1630, 
followed  by  excerpts  from  the  writings 
of  p>oets  from  du  Bartas  to  Th6ophile  de 
Viau.  For  the  general  reader. 

E.  D6cahors.  Trots  manages.  Paris. 
Archer.  1939.  103  pp.  20  francs. — A 
professor  at  the  Faculty  Catholique  de 
Paris  lectures  briefly  on  Barris,  Gide, 
and  Mauriac,  stressing  their  attitude 
toward  Christianity. 

*  J.  de  Ghellinck,  S.  J.  UttSrature  la- 
tine  au  Moyen  Age.  Paris.  1939. 191  and 
192  pp. — How  Latin  gained  its  literary 
universality  in  the  process  of  becoming 
a  dead  language. 

*  Henri  Guillemin.  Lamartine,  Vhom- 
me  et  Voeuvre.  Paris.  Boivin.  1940.  165 
pp.  15  francs. — Authoritative  treatment 
of  Lamartine’s  life  and  works  in  brief 


ciers  du  moyen  dge.  Paris.  Nouvelle 
Revue  Fran^aise.  1939. 930  pp.  90  francs. 
— Excellendy  annotated  and  printed 
manual  of  medieval  French  prose  and 
poetry. 

^  Jean  Plattard.  La  vie  et  Voeuvre  de 
Rabelais.  Paris.  Boivin.  1939.  133  pp.  12 
francs. — Another  in  the  Boivin  series 
for  students  of  the  (French)  second¬ 
ary  school  level. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  Germaine  Acrement.  La  route  mou- 
vante.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  243  pp.  18 
francs. — Innocuous  tale  of  a  young  sea¬ 
farer’s  life  and  loves. 

*  Andr6  Armandy.  Le  Padrao.  Paris. 
Plon.  1939.  244  pp.  40  francs. — A  novel 
of  adventure  relating  to  a  Basque  for¬ 
tune  hunter’s  chance  discovery  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  plot  to  wrest  Angola  from  Por¬ 
tugal. 

*  £mile  Baumann.  Uexcommunii.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Grasset.  1939.  195  pp.  15  francs. — 
Account,  in  the  first  person,  of  an  ardent 
Christian’s  efforts  to  reconvert  an  un¬ 
frocked  priest. 

*  Louis  Lc  Bel.  Magdal.  Montreal.  Va- 
liquette.  234  pp.  $1.00. — Novel  with  the 
scene  set  in  the  Canadian  industrial  city 
of  Hull. 

^  Andr6  Beucler.  La  fleur  qui  chante. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  1939. 
347  pp.  40  francs. — Powerful  psycho¬ 
logical  study  of  an  unspoiled  provincial 
girl’s  reaction  to  the  scheming,  disillu¬ 
sioned  Parisian  society  of  today. 

*  Andr6  Chamson.  La  galbre.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  1939. 292  pp. 
24  francs. — The  effects  of  the  Stavisky 
scandal  upon  the  lives  of  Frenchmen  of 
many  classes. 


compass. 

*  Paul  Hazard.  Quatre  P.tudes.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1940. — 
Result  of  a  course  given  by  the  author  at 
Bryn  Mawr. 

^  Christian  Michelfelder.  ]ean  Giono. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  1938. 
236  pp.  22  francs. — Study  of  Giono’s  life 
and  works,  by  a  friend  and  admirer 
whose  admiration  sometimes  bests  his 
critical  judgment,  but  whose  enthusiasm 
is  highly  contagious. 

*  Pierre  Moreau.  Montaigne,  Vhomme 
et  V oeuvre.  Paris.  Boivin.  1939.  165  pp. 
13  francs. — Condensation  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  longer  work,  intended  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Montaigne  for  those  whose 
acqaintance  is  quite  limited. 

*  Albert  Pauphilet.  Pontes  et  roman- 
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*  Andr6  Coithis.  Cris  dans  le  del. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1939.  250  pp.  18  francs. 
— ^Depressing  story  of  emotional  con¬ 
flicts.  Fine  portrayal  of  Provencal  setting 
and  types. 

*  M.  Delly.  La  lampe  ardente.  Paris. 
Tallandier.  1939.  254  pp.  16  francs. — 
Pleasingly  innocuous  himdling  of  the 
well  worn  triangle  problem. 

*  Henri  Duvernois.  UinviU.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1939.  227  pp.  18  francs. — 
Witty  short  stories  written  largely  in 
dialogue  form. 

*  Claire  Goll.  Le  Tombeau  des  Amants 
Inconnus.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1941.  182  pp. — ^Novel  of  rebellion  and 
defeat. 

*  Pierre  Lhermier.  Le  convent  dans  la 
montagne.  Paris.  Denoel.  1939.  232  pp. 
18  francs. — A  Spanish  scientist,  turned 
Benedictine,  caught  in  the  Civil  War. 

*  Jean  Merrien.  Abandons  de  postes. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  1939. 
219  pp.  21  francs. — Portrayal  of  a  con¬ 
servative  middle-class  family. 

*  Irene  N6mirovsky.  Deux.  Paris.  Mi¬ 
chel.  1939.  231  pp.  18  francs. — A.  story 
of  post-war  Parisian  society,  stressing 
the  conflict  between  generations. 

fidouard  Peisson.  La  carte  marine. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  260  pp.  18  francs. 
— Short  stories  of  sailors  and  the  sea,  of 
considerable  psychological  interest. 

*  Michel  Robida.  Les  TrSnandour.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Fayard.  1939.  349  pp.  21  francs. — 
Study  of  the  life  of  a  man  who,  having 
lost  caste  through  an  unfortunate  mar¬ 
riage,  loses  ambition,  interest  in  life, 
finally  life  itself  by  his  own  hand. 

*  Jean  Paul  Sartre.  La  Nausie.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1939.  —  Phenomenological 
novel  by  a  young  philosopher. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  M.  Bassenne.  La  vie  tragique  d’une 
rdne  d'Espagne.  Paris.  Calmann-L6vy. 
1939.  331  pp.  35  francs. — Life  of  Marie- 
Louise,  niece  of  Louis  XIV,  wife  of 
Charles  II  of  Spain. 


Marcel  Brion.  Michel- Ange.  Paris. 
Michel.  1939.  383  pp.  30  francs. — ^Mi¬ 
chel  Angelo  and  his  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments;  a  sympathetic  interpretation 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  deep  study  of  the  Master’s 
existing  works. 

*  Edouard  Herriot.  Aux  sources  de  la 
liberti.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise. 
1939.  210  pp.  16  francs. — Discussion  of 
the  principles  and  achievements  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

^  Helen  Monod-Cassidy.  IJn  Voya- 
geur-Philosophe  au  XVIIe  Sibcle:  UAb- 
bS  Jean-Bernard  Le  Blanc.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1941.  565  pp. 
$5.00. — An  eighteenth  century  critic  of 
British  and  Continental  life  and  letters. 
^  Damase  Potvin.  Le  Saint-Laurent  et 
ses  ties.  Montreal.  Valiquettc.  1940.  415 
pp. — History,  legend,  anecdote,  geology 
and  geography. 

^  Les  Quarante  Ans  de  la  Sociiti  His- 
torique  Franco-Am6ricaine.  Boston.  La 
Society.  1940.  878  pp. — Consists  mosdy 
of  essays  from  Franco- American-Cana- 
dian  history. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  Andre  Demaison.  Terre  d'AmSrique. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1939.  336  pp.  25  francs. 
— ^Fresh,  picturesque,  somewhat  discon¬ 
nected  glimpses  of  the  American  South 
and  Southwest. 

^  L6on-Paul  Fargue.  Le  piSton  de  Pa¬ 
ris.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran9aise. 
1939.  252  pp.  25  francs. — A  score  of 
sketches  describing  the  characteristics 
and  types  of  as  many  sections  of  Paris. 

*  H.  Ferrand  and  P.  Guiton.  La  route 
des  Alpes  franqaises.  Grenoble.  Ar- 
thaud.  1939.  248  pp.  40  francs. — Beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  presentation  of  the  his¬ 
toric  and  scenic  road.  Up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  about  its  monuments,  points  of 
interest,  as  well  as  about  the  peoples  of 
the  regions  that  it  traverses. 

*  Jules  Raucourt.  Snap  Shots.  Holly- 
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wood.  Hollycroftcrs.  1940.  142  pp. — 
Portraits  and  scenes. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

Paul  Claudel.  Un  Pohte  regarde  la 
Croix.  Paris.  Gallimard. — ^Poems  in 
which  the  poet’s  faith  appears  in  all  its 
fervour. 

^  L’Abb^  Joseph  Eid.  A  VOmbre  des 
Cadres.  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Pri¬ 
vately  printed.  1940.  222  pp.  $2.00. — 
An  epic  of  Lebanon. 

*  Fernand  Verhesen-Gaudy.  Passage 
de  la  Terre.  Bruxelles.  Les  Arts  Gra- 
phiques.  1940.  55  pp. — ^Poems  of  pro¬ 
found  philosophical  scrutiny. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

*  A.  Schaikevitch.  Mythologie  du  bal¬ 
let  de  Vigano  ^  Ufar.  Paris.  Correa. 
1939.  220  pp.  25  francs. — Specialized 
study,  scarcely  for  the  amateur,  of  the 
development  of  the  ballet,  emphasizing 
the  shortcomings  of  current  efforts  in 
the  genre. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  G.  Bachelard.  La  formation  de  Ves- 
prit  scientifique.  Paris.  Vrin.  1938.  256 
pp.  40  francs. — Psychoanalysis  of  ob¬ 
jective  knowledge. 

*  Gaston  Bachelard.  La  Psychanalyse 
du  Feu.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939. — Un¬ 
dertakes  to  explain  the  complexes  under¬ 
lying  the  manifestations  of  fire. 

*  J.  M.  Le  Blond.  Logique  et  mhhode 
chez  Aristote.  Paris.  Vrin.  1939.  454  pp. 
60  francs. — A  study  of  Aristode’s  in¬ 
quiries  into  physical  principles. 

*  R.  Farney.  Le  Nous  et  le  Moi.  Paris. 
Aubier.  1939.  255  pp. — ^Essay  on  social 
synthesis. 

^  P.  Galtier,  S.  J.  UUniti  du  Christ. 
Paris.  Beauchesne.  1939.  378  pp. — 
Philosophical  problems  of  his  existence 


(Stre),  personality  (personne),  and  con¬ 
sciousness  (conscience). 

*  L.  Garzend.  Cet  homme  qui  a  nom 
Jisus.  Paris.  Spes.  1939.  551  pp.  25 
francs. — An  attempt  by  a  Catholic  psy¬ 
chologist  to  establish  a  character  picture 
of  Jesus  by  examination  of  the  four 
gospels. 

*  J.  D.  Gh6r6a.  Le  Moi  et  le  Monde. 
Paris.  Vrin.  1939.  457  pp. — Ideas  and 
the  immediate  durSe  as  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  self  and  the  world  are 
constructed. 

*  E.  Gilson.  RSalisme  Thomiste  et  Cri¬ 
tique  de  la  Connaissance.  Paris.  Vrin. 
1939.  241  pp.  20  francs. — French  and 
Belgian  Neo-Thomism. 

*  Vladimir  Jankelevitch.  U Alternative. 
Paris.  Alcan.  1939. — Choice,  monotony 
and  aberrations  of  human  behavior. 

*  V.  Larranaga,  S.  J.  Uascension  de 
NotreSeigneur  dans  le  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment.  Rome.  Inst.  Bibl.  Pont.  1938.  659 
pp.  96  lire. — Applying  the  methods  of 
literary  criticism. 

*  Henry  Mavit.  Uintelligence  criatrice. 
Paris.  Alcan.  1939.  166  pp. — ^Funda¬ 
mental  identity  between  creative  intel¬ 
ligence  and  Bergsonian  intuidon. 

*  Maurice  Riveline.  Essai  sur  le  Pro- 
blime  le  plus  GSnSral:  Action  et  Lo¬ 
gique.  Paris.  Alcan.  1939.  420  pp. — The 
logical  foimdations  of  ethics. 

*  Etienne  Sourian.  Uinstauration  phi- 
losophique.  Paris.  Alcan.  1939.  414  pp. 
— TTie  structure  of  thought  and  the  sys¬ 
tems  in  philosophy. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  Maurice  Blondel.  Lutte  pour  la  civi¬ 
lisation  et  philosophie  de  la  paix.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1939.  208  pp.  18  francs. — 
Reasonably  obeedve  analysis  of  attitudes 
of  various  current  ideologies  and  of  the 
reasons  for  their  conflicts. 

*  Robert  Gofiin.  Le  Roi  des  Beiges  a- 
t-il  trahi?  New  York.  La  Maison  Fran- 
9aise.  1940.  291  pp. — Analysis  of  the 
Belgian  collapse. 
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V  Max  Lambert.  Lts  £tats-Unis,  Man 
en  1939.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1939.  310 
pp.  40  francs. — Impartial  treatment  of 
the  political,  intellectual,  and  economic 
status  of  the  United  States,  including 
a  wdl'informed  discussion  of  the  New 
Deal  and  its  achievements  in  the  field 
of  social  legislation. 

V  Paul  Marion.  Leur  combat.  Paris.  Fa- 
yard.  1939.  347  pp.  25  francs. — Com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  rise,  organization, 
methods,  and  objectives  of  Lenin,  Mus¬ 
solini,  Hitler,  and  Franco.  Striking 
analyses  of  tactics,  strategy,  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  components  of  “the  modern 
technique  of  revolution.” 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  A  travers  le  Disas- 
tre.  New  York.  La  Maison  Fran^ise. 
1941. 149  pp. — Causes  and  results  of  the 
fall  of  France. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  Docteur  Jacques  Fortier.  **Je  vais 
itre  mbre."  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1940. 
338  pp. — Advice  to  expectant  mothers. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

V  Alfred  Bonsch.  Anatole  France  und 
das  achtzehnte  Jahrhundert.  Breslau. 
Priebatsch.  1938.  viii  -f"  253  pp. — ^There 
was  a  deep  and  lively  sympathy. 

*  Arturo  Farinelli.  Fuhrende  Geister 
des  Nordens.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lags-Anstalt.  1940.  120  pp.  4  marks. — 
Bjornson,  Strindberg,  Il^n. 

*  Nelly  Lauchenauer.  C.  F.  Ramuz 
und  die  neuentdecl(te  Welt.  Wadenswil. 
Villiger.  123  pp.  4.50  francs. — Historico- 
literary  monograph. 

*  D.  Wil.  Neumann.  Geschichte  der 
russischen  Ballade.  Konigsberg.  Ost-Eu- 
ropa-Verlag.  1940.  360  pp.  11.50  marks. 
— Study  of  a  Russian  literary  genre 
which  is,  necessarily,  understood  and  ap- 

Breciated  by  few  foreigners. 

i  Benno  von  Wiese.  Die  Dramen  Schil¬ 
lers.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  Institut. 
1938.  2.60  marks. — ^What  Schiller  has 
to  offer  in  these  puzzling  times. 


GERMAN  FICTION  AND 
DRAMA 

*  Oskar  Bauhofer.  Eidgenossenschaft. 
Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  12  francs. — ^Thc 
World  War  generation  in  Switzerland. 

*  Henry  Benrath.  Die  Kaiserin  Theo- 
phano.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
anstalt.  1940.  700  pp.  10  marks. — ^An¬ 
other  of  his  romanticized  “empress- 
books.” 

*  Hans  Bethge.  Der  Konig.  Berlin. 
Frundsberg-Verlag.  1940.  134  pp.,  illus¬ 
trated.  3.80  marks. — One  hundred  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

*  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Kampf  urn 
New  Yorl(.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische 
Vcrlagsanstalt.  1.80  marks.  —  Drama 
about  Jakob  Leislcr  and  his  seventeenth 
century  revolt  against  British  rule  in 
the  American  colonics. 

*  Waldemar  Bonscls.  Die  \lingende 
Schale.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Vcrlags- 
Anstalt.  1940.  231  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
Talcs  and  fantasies. 

*  Mario  Hcil  dc  Brentani.  Spiel  unter 
Fahnen.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Ver- 
lagsanstalt.  1939.  247  pp.  4.50  marks. — 
A  German  lad  lives  in  other  European 
lands  through  the  pre-war  period  of 
industrial  warfare. 

*  Rudolf  Brunngraber.  Opium-Krieg. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Vcrlags-Anstalt. 
1939.  332  pp.  6  marks. — Historical 
novel  of  the  Opium  War  of  1860. 

*  Ernest  Claes.  Donl^elhof  und  Wa- 
singhaus.  Leipzig.  Inscl-Vcrlag.  1940. 

335  pp. — Rural  Montagues  and  Capu- 
lets. 

*  Bernhard  Dicbold.  Das  Reich  ohne 
Mitte.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1939.  12.50 
francs. — ^Novcl  of  post-war  Germany. 

*  Hans  Dominik.  Land  aus  Feuer  und 
Wasser.  Leipzig.  Hasc  &  Koehler.  1939. 

336  pp.  4.50  marks. — ^Weird  quasi-scien- 
tific  novel  located  in  the  South  Seas. 

*  Paul  Fcchtcr.  Der  Herr  Oher.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Vcrlags-Anstalt.  1940. 
350  pp.  5.50  marks. — A  Berlin  head 
waiter’s  wisdom  and  woes. 
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M.  V.  Hagen.  Landfahrer  sind  wir. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1939.  230  pp.  630 
francs. — Tragedy  of  a  great  man,  the 
Swiss  doctor  Paracelsus. 

^  Hans  Heitmann.  Die  Fehde.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Cotta.  1940.  160  pp. — ^Well-told 
story  of  a  bloody  village  feud. 

*  Adolf  Johansson.  Schdtze  der  Tiefe. 
Nurnberg.  Schrag.  1940. 254  pp. — ^From 
the  Swedish.  Spiritual  tragedy  which 
ends  in  actual  bloodshed. 

^  Adolf  Kaempffer.  Das  erste  Jahr. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  5. 80  marks. 
— The  development  of  German  South¬ 
west  Africa. 

^  Wolfgang  Kraus.  Schwert  und  Pflug. 
Berlin.  Wiking  Verlag.  2.80  marks. — 
Baltic  romance,  ca.  1200. 

*  Karl  Friedrich  Kurz.  Traum  und 
Ziel.  Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1940. 
5.80  marks. — The  protagonist  is  a  sensi¬ 
tive  artist;  the  author  is  a  poet. 

*  Curt  Langenbeck.  Das  Schwert. 
Munchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1940.  2.20 
and  3  marks. — K  timeless,  symbolic 
drama  of  the  conflict  of  a  dying  age 
with  an  inspired  new  one. 

*  Marianne  Langewiesche.  Konigin 
der  Meere.  Berlin.  Hans  von  Hugo. 
1940.  399  pp.  8.50  marks. — The  story  of 
Venice. 

*  August  Maelk.  Im  Angesicht  des 
Himmels.  Leipzig.  Boreas.  1940.  374 
pp. — ^Esthonian  peasant  novel,  for  which 
the  author  received  a  farm  from  the 
president  of  the  republic. 

*  Thomas  Mann.  Lotte  in  Weimar. 
Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1940.  450 
pp.  $2.50. — ^English  tide:  The  Beloved 
Returns. 

*  E.  M.  Mungenast.  Der  Pedant.  Dres¬ 
den.  Wilhelm  Heyne.  1939. 219  pp.  5.20 
marks. — Sub-dde:  Die  Mddchen  in  der 
Au.  Location:  Lorraine. 

*  Josef  Nyiro.  Die  Schneeberge.  Berlin. 
Zsolnay.  1940. — Short  stories,  translated 
from  the  Hungarian. 

*  A.  Jost  Pfleghar.  Die  Islandreiter. 
Berlin.  Neff.  1940.  320  pp. — ^Flavorous 
novel  of  Iceland. 


*  Gerhart  Pohl.  Der  verrucl(te  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An- 
stalt.  1940. 5.50  marks. — ^Novel  ba^  on 
the  life  of  Ferdinand  Wagemann. 

*  Otto  Rombach.  Der  junge  Herr 
Alexius.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt.  1940.  12.50  marks.  —  Hailed 
as  a  German  Anthony  Adverse. 

*  Fritz  Scheffel.  Brot  und  Salz.  Miin- 
chen.  Braun  &  Schneider.  1940.  5.80 
marks. — Agriculture  vs.  Industry. 

*  Wolf  Schwertenbach.  Die  Frau,  die 
es  nicht  war.  Zurich.  Morgarten-Verlag. 

1939.  232  pp.  3.80  and  5  francs. — Mys¬ 
tery  story. 

*  Gunnar  Sigarssen.  Nordlands  rausch- 
ende  W'cdder.  Aussig-Leipzig.  Godwin- 
Verlag.  1940.  231  pp. — ^^emental  pas¬ 
sions  against  an  elemental  background. 

*  Ellen  Soeding.  Das  Hofehen.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1940. 
6.50  marks. — Westphalian  love  story. 

*  A.  de  Stael.  Wachsfiguren.  Zurich. 
Schweizer  Druck-  und  Verlagshaus. 

1940.  5  francs. — ^The  story  of  Madame 
Tussaud. 

*  Ludwig  Tuegel.  Die  Freundschaft. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsanstalt. 
1940.  4.50  marks. — ^The  spiritual  con¬ 
quest  of  the  mental  state  produced  by 
war. 

*  Hermann  Walscr.  Meister  Hemmerli 
und  seine  Zeit.  Zurich.  M.  S.  Metz. 
1940.  8.80  Swiss  francs. — The  move- 
mented  life  of  a  fifteenth  century  Zu¬ 
rich  scholar  and  leader  of  thought. 

*  Carl  Hans  Watzinger.  Spiel  in  St. 
Agathen.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1939.  258 
pp.  4.80  marks. — ^Idyll  and  tragedy  in  a 
village. 

**  Ernst  Wiechert.  Das  einfache  Leben. 
Munchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1939.  6.50 
marks. — Post-war  problems  of  a  naval 
officer  in  the  first  world  war. 

*  Ernst  Wiechert.  Die  Majorin.  Mun¬ 
chen.  Langen-Miiller.  1934.  221  pp. — 
Her  estate,  her  retainers  and  her  heart. 

*  Ernst  Zahn.  Drei\lang  der  Uebe. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
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1940.  331  pp.  5.50  marks. — Three  No- 
vellen,  about  three  kinds  of  love. 

*  Robert  Zanecke.  Friedrich  und  So¬ 
phie.  Essen.  Essener  Verlagsanstalt. 
1940.  298  pp.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — 
The  loves  of  Friedrich  von  Hardenberg 
and  Sophie  von  Kahn. 

*  Dr.  Arthur  Zimmermann.  Marie  und 
ihre  Freier.  Zurich.  Scienda.  1940.  200 
pp.  7.50  francs. — ^Novel  of  a  young  girl 
in  a  little  Swiss  town. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  E.  Banse.  Unsere  grossen  Africaner. 
Berlin.  Hande  &  Spener.  1940.  308  pp., 
illustrated. — Lives  of  Barth,  Schwein- 
furt,  Liideritz  and  other  German  pio¬ 
neers  in  Africa. 

^  Robert  Bory.  Richard  Wagner.  Frau- 
enfeld.  Huber.  256  pp.  30  francs. — His 
life  and  work  in  pictures. 

*  Arthur  Curti.  Jahre  der  Jugend, 
Jahre  der  Reife.  Zurich.  Berichthaus. 
1940.  408  pp.  12  Swiss  francs. — The 
memories  of  an  important  international 
lawyer. 

*  Walter  Elze.  Der  Prinz  Eugen. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
1940.  147  pp.  4  marks. — And  how  per¬ 
fidious  Albion  upset  his  plans. 

*  Axel  Freiherr  von  Freytagh-Loring- 
hoven.  Kriegsausbruch  und  Kriegs- 
schuld  1939.  Essen.  Essener  Verlags¬ 
anstalt.  1940.  115  pp.  2.80  marks. — 
Written  with  one  eye  to  the  future. 

*  Friedrich  Frobel.  Briejwechsel  mit 
Kindern.  Berlin.  Alfred  Metzner.  1940. 
xi  -f"  264  pp.  5.80  marks. — ^Edited  by 
Erika  Hoffmann.  Frobel  had  no  chil¬ 
dren  himself,  but  all  children  loved 
him. 

*  Walter  Gorlitz.  Fiirst  Bliicher  von 
Wahlstatt.  Rostock.  Carl  Hinstorff. 
1940.  460  pp.,  illustrated.  5.80  marks. — 
Ally  of  Wellington. 

*  F.  Hartung.  Volh^  und  Stoat  in  der 
deutschen  Geschichte.  Leipzig.  Koeh¬ 
ler  &  Amelang.  1940.  366  pp.,  quarto. 


13  marks. — Twelve  essays  on  German 
history,  all  but  one  previously  pub¬ 
lished. 

*  Paul  Herrmann,  Editor.  Ich  bin  dein. 
Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1940.  524  pp. 
630  and  7.80  marks. — ^Love-letters  of 
famous  Germans,  from  Luther  to  Rilke. 
^  Artur  Heye.  In  Freiheit  dressiert.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Albert  Muller.  1940.  159  pp.  3.40, 
4.50  and  5.70  Swiss  francs. — The  first 
volume  of  a  projected  six-volume  auto¬ 
biography.  The  venturesome  author’s 
years  of  youthful  vagabondage  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

*  Konigin  Luise.  Briefe  der  Freund- 
schaft.  Leipzig.  Koehler  &  Amelang. 
1940.  166  pp.  4  reproductions.  4  marlu. 
—  20  hitherto  unpublished  letters, 
edited  by  Kurt  Jagow. 

*  Volquart  Pauls.  Blatter  der  Freund- 
schaft.  Heide  i.  H.  Boysen.  1940. 271  pp. 
6  marks. — ^Letters  which  passed  between 
Theodor  Storm  and  Ludwig  Pietsch. 

*  Kurt  Pfister.  Die  Etrus^er.  Mun- 
chen.  F.  Bruckmann.  1940.  136  pp. 
9  marks. — ^Lavishly  illustrated. 

*  H.  Rehwaldt.  Indien,  die  schonste 
Perle  der  Krone  Britanniens.  Miinchen. 
Ludendorff.  1940. 172  pp.  2.50  marks. — 
Historical,  social,  economic,  political, 
cultural. 

*  Ludwig  Reichhold.  Die  Schic\sals- 
stunde  des  Westens.  Hamburg.  Han- 
seatische  Verlags-Anstalt.  7.50  and  8.50 
marks. — A  political  history  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  question. 

*  Bernhard  Voigt.  Cecil  Rhodes.  Pots¬ 
dam.  Voggenreiter.  1939.  347  pp.  4.20 
and  5.50  marks. — And  his  dream  of 
empire. 

*  F.  Wagner.  Cavour  und  der  Aufstieg 
Italiens  im  Krim\rieg.  Stuttgart.  Kohl- 
hammer.  1940.  122  pp.,  large  octavo. 
4.50  marks. — ^With  six  maps. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  Hans  Herman  Eichenberger.  Von 
der  Aare  bis  zur  Wolga.  Meiringen. 
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Locpthicn.  144  pp.  3.80  francs. — Travels 
of  a  Swiss  poet-artisan. 

M  Korbinian  Lechner.  Sommer  in  Ru- 
mdnien.  Berlin.  Wiking  Verlag.  1940. 
200  pp.  5.40  marks. — ^^utifully  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  acount. 

^  Herbert  Oertel,  editor.  Erlebnis  Dal- 
matien.  Berlin.  Wiking  Verlag.  1938. 
5.40  marks. — ^Fifteen  essays  by  as  many 
authorities  on  the  several  aspects  of  the 
region. 

**  Herbert  Oertel.  Mazedonien.  Berlin. 
Wiking  Verlag.  1940.  240  pp.  7.80 
marks. — The  battle  groimd  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe. 

Curt  Strohmeyer.  Im  Zauber  Suomis. 
Berlin.  Deutscher  Verlag.  1939.  165  pp. 
8.15  and  9.55  francs. — Adventures  with 
gun  and  camera. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

^  Hermann  Claudius.  Zuhause.  Mun- 
chen.  Langen-Muller.  1940.  4  marks. — 
The  talented  poet  is  “at  home”  with  Na¬ 
ture,  his  family,  his  music  and  his  poet- 
friends. 

*  Moritz  Jahn.  Ulenspegel  un  Jan 
Dood.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1940. 
156  pp.  4  marks. — ^Low  German  bal¬ 
lads  and  folk-poems. 

*  Erich  Krah.  Der  Weg  ist  das  Ziel. 
Leipzig.  J.  J.  Weber.  1^0.  240  pp.  6 
marks. — Sonnets  on  the  charm  of  every¬ 
day  matters. 

K  Oscar  Seidlin.  Mein  Bilderbuch.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Oprecht.  1938. 72  pp. — ^Landscapes 
and  portraits — in  verse. 

*  Wilhelm  Tidemann.  Der  ewige  Wi- 
derhall.  Kassel.  Barenreiter-Verlag. 
1940.  115  pp.  3  marks. — Intense  lyri¬ 
cism,  held  in  the  leash  of  regular  verse- 
forms. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

^  E.  Barlach.  Zeichnungen  zum  Mi¬ 
chael  Kohlhaas.  Berlin.  Riemerschmidt. 
1940.  27.50  marks. — These  drawings 
were  made  in  1910,  but  the  volume  did 


not  appear  till  after  Barlach’s  death  last 
year. 

M  Ernst  Bikken.  Das  deutsche  Lied. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan- 
stalt.  1939.  197  pp. — ^A  reference  work 
on  German  Lieder  which  forgets  to 
mention  either  Mendelssohn  or  Die 
Lorelei. 

V  Hans  Joachim  Moser.  Christoph 
Willibald  Glucl(.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1940. 
370  pp. — ^Dwells  on  the  importance  of 
Gluck  for  the  music  of  today. 

*  E.  Preetorius.  Gedanl(en  zur  Kunst. 
Berlin.  Helmut  Kuppen.  1940.  130  pp., 
large  octavo.  6.50  marks. — Thoughtful 
studies  on  the  relations  of  art  to  nature. 
Oriental  and  Occidental  art,  art  and  the 
stage,  the  relations  of  art  to  writing,  etc. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  Wilhelm  Ehmer.  Die  Kraft  der  Seele. 
Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1940.  79  pp.  1.80 
marks. — Meditations  on  war.  Conclu¬ 
sion:  War  is  not  a  Destroyer,  but  a 
Creator. 

*  Ida  Friederike  Gorres.  Des  andern 
Last.  Freiburg.  Herder.  1940.  116  pp. 
1.90  marks. — A  plea  for  charity  and 
kindness. 

*  B.  Jzkowcako.Geschichte  des  Hege- 
lianismus  in  Russland.  Prag.  Bard.  1940. 
446  pp.,  quarto.  22.50  marks. — ^With  a 
supplement,  Hegel  in  der  russischen 
Dichtung. 

*  Karl  Lowith.  Von  Hegel  zu 
Nietzsche.  Zurich.  Europa-Verlag.  1941. 
538  pp.  14  and  16  francs. — ^The  radical 
politick  and  religious  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

*  Helmut  Richter.  Vbematurlich? 
Leipzig.  Hase  &  Koehler.  1939.  183  pp. 
3.80  marks. — Facts  and  hypotheses 
about  the  occult. 

*  H.  Schmidt.  Organische  Aszese.  Pa- 
derborn.  Schoningh.  1939.  469  pp.  6.50 
marks. — Psychology  points  the  way  to 
a  religious  life. 

*  Otto  Tumlirz.  Anthropologische  Psy- 
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chologie.  Berlin.  Junker  &  Diinnhaupt. 
1939.  539  pp.  12  and  14  marks. — Tlie 
natural  man  and  his  soul-problems. 

*  E.  Walter.  Sal^rament  und  christli- 
ches  Leben.  Freiburg.  Herder.  1939. 122 
pp.  1.60  marks. — Not  for  a  better  life, 
but  for  a  better  understanding. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

K  Ludwig  Ferdinand  Clauss.  Rasse  und 
Seele.  Miinchen.  J.  F.  Lehmann.  14th 
revised  edition.  1940.  195  pp.,  large 
octavo.  5.50  and  7  marks. — ^A  scientist 
who  is  obsessed  with  the  inequality  of 
races. 

*  Walter  Gehl.  Der  Germanische 
Schickjcdsglaube.  Berlin.  Junker  und 
Diinnhaupt.  1939.  265  pp.,  large  octavo. 

7.50  and  9.50  marks. — The  German  con¬ 
ception  of  Fate,  especially  in  the  pre- 
Christian  period. 

*  Wilhelm  E.  Miihlmann.  Krieg  und 
Frieden.  Heidelberg.  Winter.  252  pp. 

8.50  and  10  marks. — A  clue  to  polit¬ 
ical  ethnology. 

*  K.  von  Neergard.  Die  Aufgabe  des 
20.  ]ahrhunderts.  Erlenbach-Ziirich. 
Rentsch.  1940.  178  pp.  3  marks. — The 
role  of  physics  in  this  century. 

*  Eduard  Schweingruber.  Frauenart. 
Zurich.  Gotthelf-Verlag.  1941.  232  pp. 

6.50  and  7.70  Swiss  francs. — ^Practical 
psychology. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  Andreas  Amsee.  Die  Judenfrage. 
Luzern.  Raber  &  Cic.  1939.  2.80  francs. 
— A  Catholic  view. 

*  Dr.  Fritz  Berber.  Deutschland  und 
England  1933-1939.  Essen.  Essener  Ver- 
lags-anstalt.  1940.  250  pp. — Documents 
proving  England  the  aggressor. 

■  Luise  Fick.  Die  deutsche  fugendbe- 
wegung.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1939. — ^It  has 
preserved  the  seeds  of  German  unity  in 
times  of  wildest  dissenssion. 

*  Wilhelm  Funk.  Alte  deutsche  Rechts- 
male.  Bremen.  Angclsachsen-Verlag. 


1940.  231  pp.  of  text,  80  pp.  of  illustra¬ 
tions.  8.70  marks. — ^Untrodden  terri¬ 
tory:  Visible  symbols  of  old  German 
laws. 

*  Anton  Liibke.  Freundschaft  mit  sel- 
tenem  Handuferl(.  Leipzig.  Hcling. 

1939.  246  pp.  4.80  marks. — ^There  arc 
still  in  Germany  candlemakers,  nail- 
smiths,  pumpernickel  bakers,  etc. 

^  Alfred  Ocstcrhcld.  Die  deutsche 
Kriegswirtschaft.  Leipzig.  Mciner.  1940. 
155  pp.  3  marks. — ^The  transformations 
in  the  industrial-economic  setup  brought 
about  by  the  war. 

*  Norbert  Tonnics.  Der  Krieg  vor  dent 
Krieg.  Essen.  Essener  Verlagsanstalt. 

1940.  310  pp.  5.80  marks. — British 

eropaganda  up  to  September  3,  1939. 

‘  Wtderspriiche?  Warum  sie  Hitler 
nicht  glauben?  Leipzig.  Koehler  u. 
Voigtlandcr.  79  pp.  1.50  marks. — Refu¬ 
tations  refuted. 

*  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ziegler.  Vber  die  en- 
glische  Humanitdt.  Berlin.  Deutscher 
Verlag.  563  pp.  12  marks. — In  the  Boer 
War,  in  Ireland  and  in  India. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  A.  von  Boronkay.  Einfuhrung  in  das 
Ungarische.  Leipzig.  Harrassowitz. 
1940.  143  pp. — An  easy  introduction  to 
the  language. 

*  Dr.  Johann  von  Leers.  Das  Lebens- 
bild  des  deutschen  Handwerl^s.  Miin- 
chen.  Zelcny.  644  pp. — ^Arts  and  crafts 
from  prchistorical  times  on. 

*  Alfons  Lcid.  Wohnen  mit  Buchern. 
Berlin.  Bauwclt-Vcrlag.  1940.  120  pp., 
quarto,  illustrated.  6.50  marks. — The 
care  of  books. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

*  Lidia  Bcsouchct  y  Newton  Freitas. 
Diez  escritores  de  Brasil.  Buenos  Aires. 
Glcizcr.  1939.  123  pp.  $2.00.  m.-n. — 
Essays  from  the  public  prints. 

*  Gilberto  Gonzilez  y  Contreras. 
Rubin  Romero,  el  hombre  que  supo  ver. 
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La  Habana.  La  Ver6nica.  1940.  119  pp. 
— ^Portrait  of  a  cheerful  literary  figure. 
**  Roberto  Meza  Puentes.  De  Diaz  Mi- 
rdtt  a  Rubin  Dario.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Nascimento.  1940.  $20.00  m.-n. — The 
evolution  of  Spanish  American  poetry. 

*  Ernest  R.  Moore.  Novelistas  de  la  re- 
vducidn  mexicana:  /.  Rubin  Romero. 
La  Habana.  La  Verdnica.  1940.  50  pp. 
— The  Will  Rogers  of  Mexico. 

*  Antonio  Reyes.  Mhos,  mujeres  y  en- 
cajes.  Caracas.  Vargas.  1940.  178  pp. — 
Women  in  various  literary  masterpieces. 

Luis  Alberto  Sinchez.  Balance  y  li- 
quidacidn  del  900.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1941.  210  pp.  $20.00  m.-n. — 
The  great  gap  between  the  generations. 

*  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  Novelistas 
contempordneos  de  Amirica.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  423  pp.  $1.60. — 
Azucla,  Gilvez,  Arevalo  Martinez,  etc. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

^  Luis  Marfa  Albamonte.  La  paloma  de 
la  punalada.  Buenos  Aires.  Publica- 
ciones  Simul tineas.  1939.  88  pp. — Cuen- 
tos.  Premio  Municipal  de  Buenos  Aires, 
1939. 

*  F.  Barnoya  Gilvez.  Han  de  estar  y 
e star  an.  .  .  .  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1940. — Short  stories  dealing  with 
the  sufferings  of  Guatemalan  Indians 
under  white  mistreatment. 

*  Raul  Botelho  Gosilvez,  editor.  Cuen- 
tos  bolivianos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1940.  112  pp.-^hort  stories  by 
Augusto  Cispedes,  Alfredo  Flores,  Al¬ 
berto  Sinchez  R.,  etc. 

*  Arturo  Briceno.  Rancho  Urpiales. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1940.  69  pp.  0.50  bolfva- 
rcs. — Venezuelan  short  stories. 

*  Augusto  Mario  Delhno.  Fin  de  siglo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Colombo.  1939. — Short 
stories  in  a  minor  key,  evoking  faith¬ 
fully  the  temper  of  forty  years  ago.  First 
prize  in  literature  for  1939. 

*  Ciro  Espinosa.  La  tragedia  del  gua- 


jiro.  La  Habana.  Con  el  autor.  1939. 518 
pp. — ^Novelized  account  of  the  canehdd 
proletariat. 

*  Carlos  Alberto  Garibaldi.  Regreso  del 
tiempo.  Montevideo.  Con  el  autor.  1940. 
31  pp. — ^A  novella. 

V  Jean  Giono.  Germinacidn.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  175  pp. — ^Trans¬ 
lation  of  Regain. 

M  Cita  y  Suzanne  Malard.  Teatro  del 
aire  impenetrable.  Mexico.  Ediciones 
Populates.  1937.  24  pp. — ^A  radio  skit. 
K  Antonio  B.  Manzor.  Antologla  del 
cuento  hispanoamericano.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940. — Most  of  the  au¬ 
thors  included  date  after  the  1880’s. 

M  Armando  de  Marfa  y  Campos.  £/ 
teatro  del  aire.  Mexico.  Botas.  1937.  239 
pp. — Survey  of  radio  plays  round  the 
world. 

*  Magdalena  Petit.  Los  Pincheira.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1939. 202  pp. — 
A  historical-regional  novel. 

K  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas.  Odisea  de  tierra 
firme.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-2^g.  1940. 
141  pp. — ^New  edition  of  these  Vene¬ 
zuelan  tales. 

*  Angel  F.  Rojas.  Banca.  Quito.  Im- 
prenta  Fernandez.  1940. — An  autobio¬ 
graphical  novel  of  school  days. 

*  Herndn  del  Solar.  Viento  verde.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  109  pp. 
$8.00  m.-n. — Seven  of  his  regional  tales. 

*  Julio  Torri.  De  fusilamientos.  Me¬ 
xico.  La  Casa  de  Espaha  en  Mexico. 
1940.  99  pp. — ^Essays  and  sketches. 

*  Manuel  Ugarte.  Cuentos  de  la  pampa. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  179  pp. — A 
reprint  of  these  famous  tales. 

*  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  y  Juliin  Padr6n. 
Antologla  del  cuento  modemo  venezo- 
lano.  Caracas.  Taller  de  Artes  GrfUicas. 
1940.  352  and  206  pp. — ^From  1895  to 
1935. 

*  Carlos  Vattier.  Noche  de  los  judios. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  151  pp. 
10  pesos. — Cuentos  of  Jews  in  Latin 
America. 
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SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  Leandro  N.  Alem  y  ocros.  La  Revo- 
Ittcidn  del  90.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 
1940.  198  pp.  |2  m.-n. — Essays  on  its 
development,  rise  and  fall. 

*  Germin  Arciniegas.  haremos 

con  la  historia?  San  Jos^  de  Costa  Rica. 
Publicaciones  de  la  Legacidn  de  Cdom< 
bia.  1940. — Latin  America  has  its  cul¬ 
ture  still  to  build. 

*  Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta.  Florencio  Bal- 
carce,  1818-1839.  Buenos  Aires.  Suirez. 
1939. 234  pp. — TTic  poet-friend  of  Gene¬ 
ral  San  Martin. 

*  Aureus.  Bancos  y  banqueros.  Santia¬ 
go  de  ChUe.  ErcUla.  1940. 201  pp.  $15.00 
m.-n. — A  brief  history  of  banking. 

V  Michael  Bakunin.  Mi  vida.  Santiago 
de  ChUe.  Ercilla.  1940.  186  pp.  $12.00 
m.-n. — With  especial  attention  to  his 

auarrel  with  Marx. 

Lidia  Besouchet.  Maud  y  su  ipoca. 
Buenos  Aires.  America  Econdmica. 
1940. 237  pp.  $5.00  m.-n. — His  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  industrial  development  of 
Brazil. 

*  Padre  Mariano  Cuevas,  S.J.  Historia 
de  la  nacidn  mexicana.  Mexico.  “Mo- 
delo.”  1940.  1027  pp. — ^From  pre-His- 
nic  days  to  the  Republic. 

Wolfram  Dietrich.  Simdn  Bolivar  y 
las  guerras  de  la  independencia  latino- 
americana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  263  pp.  25  pesos. — ^Thc  German 
author  now  resides  in  Venezuela. 

V  Rafael  Estenger.  Los  amores  de  cuba- 
nos  famosos.  La  Habana.  Alfa.  1939. 151 
. — Biographies  in  miniature. 

Jose  Gabriel.  El  loco  de  los  huesos. 
Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  1940.  171  pp. 
$2.50  m.-n. — Florentino  Ameghino  and 
his  work  on  the  origin  of  human  life. 

*  J.  Garcia  Pradas.  Como  termind  la 
guerra  de  Espana.  Buenos  Aires.  IMAN. 
1940.  200  pp.  $2. — ^Lively  reporting  by 
a  journalistic  witness. 

V  Pfo  Jaramillo  Alvarado.  La  presiden- 
cia  de  Quito.  Quito.  “El  Comercio.” 


1939.  Vol.  II. — A  historical-juridical 
survey  of  the  origins  of  Ecuadorean  na¬ 
tionality. 

*  Henry  W.  Lanier.  No  murid  en 
Mayerling.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1940.  322  pp.  $22.00  m.-n. — ^The  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  tragedy  of  1889. 

K  Eduardo  Martin  Pastor.  La  vieja  casa 
de  Pizarro.  Lima.  Con  cl  autor.  1938. 
314  pp. — A  symbol  of  the  history  and 
romance  of  Peru. 

K  Enrique  Naranjo  Martinez.  Puntadas 
de  historia.  Bogoti.  Academia  Nacional 
de  Historia.  1940. — Articles  on  various 
historical  subjects. 

*  Fernando  Qrtiz.  Contrapunto  cubano 
del  tabaco  y  el  azucar.  La  Habana.  Mon- 
tcro.  1940. — Showing  how  these  two 
crops  have  played  roles  almost  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  in  Cuban  history. 

*  Jos6  Miguel  Quintana.  Don  Vasco  de 
Quiroga.  Mexico.  Polis.  1940.  472  pp. — 
The  first  bishop  of  Michoacin. 

K  Maria  Schwcistcin  de  Rcidcl.  Juan 
Maria  Gutiirrez.  Buenos  Aires.  Impren- 
ta  Lopez.  1940.  301  pp. — Life  of  an 
Argentine  patriot. 

V  Lieutenant  General  Angel  Rodri¬ 
guez.  Autopsia  de  una  guerra:  campaha 
del  Chaco.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940. — ^A  war  fought  with  unprepared 
and  ill-equipped  armies. 

*  Jorge  Rodriguez  Paramo.  El  Siglo 
XVIII  en  Colombia.  San  Jos6  de  Costa 
Rica.  Imprenta  Lehmann.  1940.  93  pp. 
— Aspects  of  the  cultural  life  of  the 
country.  Three  chapters  of  a  book  yet 
unpublished. 

*D.  A.  de  Santillin.  Por  qu6  perdimos 
la  guerra.  Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  1940. 
304  pp.  $3. — Documents  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  tragedy. 

*  Rafael  Fernando  Seijas.  El  Presi- 
dente.  Caracas.  Garrido.  1940.  113  pp. 
— Venezuelan  politics  from  1888  to 
1890. 

*  Gabriel  F.  Storni.  Espaha  en  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Santa  Fc.  Cottanco  Hnos.  1940.  57 
pp. — Conquest  and  colonial  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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Ricardo  L.  V4zqucz.  Poncho  Vds- 
quez.  Mexico.  Betas. — Portrait  of  a 
valiant  revolutionary  general. 

^  Francisco  V^lez-Salas.  El  correo  en 
Venezuela.  Caracas.  Latorre.  1939.  446 
— Its  origin,  history  and  functions. 
Luis-Fabio  Xammar.  V cddelomar: 
Signo.  Lima.  Sphinx.  1940. — ^Fifteen 
essays  on  the  man  and  his  work,  with 
a  complete  biblic^raphy. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

M  Antonio  Arraiz.  Culto  boUviariano. 
Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn  Na- 
cional.  1940.  229  pp. — ^Letters,  docu¬ 
ments  and  anecdotes. 

^  Augustin  Codazzi.  Resumen  de  la 
geograjia  de  Venezuela.  Caracas.  Biblio- 
teca  Venezolana  de  Cultura.  1940.  3 
tomos.  303,  148  and  382  pp. — ^Venezuela 
in  1841,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
national  fabric. 

**  Casto  Fulgencio  L6pez.  La  Marga¬ 
rita.  Caracas.  Impresores  unidos.  1940. 
121  pp.  1.50  Bs. — History,  culture,  geog¬ 
raphy,  economics  of  the  Venezuelan 
island. 

*  H6ctor  P6rez  Martinez.  En  los  cami- 
nos  de  Campeche.  Campeche.  Baluarte. 
1940.  108  pp. — A  sympathetic  but  dis¬ 
couraging  survey. 

*  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas.  Un  viaje  y  sets 
retratos.  Caracas.  Elite.  1940.  95  pp.  0.50 
bolivares. — A  trip  to  Peru  with  some 
sketches  of  modest  eminences. 

^  Benjamin  Subercaseaux.  Chile,  o  una 
loca  geografia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Erci- 
11a.  1940.  351  pp. — A  panorama  of  its 
conglomerate  elements,  human  as  well 
as  topographical. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

*  Agustin  Bratra.  El  drbol  de  fuego. 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  D.'R.  Libreria  Domi- 
nicana.  1940.  94  pp. — ^Frec  verse. 

*  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Registro  del 
mundo.  Quito.  Universidad  Central. 


1940.  — Poems,  by  Ecuador’s  greatest 
poet. 

*  Dardo  E.  Clare.  Horas  de  embrujo. 
Durazno,  Uruguay.  El  Progreso.  1940. 
75  pp. — Tender,  melancholy  verse. 

*  Jas6  Miguel  Ferrer.  Huisped  en  la 
Etemidad.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Alba.  1940. — 
Verses  emanating  from  the  chaos  of  our 
time. 

*  Manuel  Gonzilez  Prada.  Antologia 
poStica.  Mexico.  Cultura.  1940.  371  pp. 
— ^With  introduction  and  notes  by  Car¬ 
los  Garcii-Prada. 

^  Miguel  Herrera  Salazar.  Suma  de  la 
desesperanza.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Alga- 
zul.  1940.  51  pp.  $6.00  m.-n. — ^Poems, 
some  of  them  experimental  in  form, 
most  somber  in  tone. 

*  Lizaro  Liacho.  Pan  de  Buenos  Aires. 
Buenos  Aires.  Anaconda.  1940. — Man’s 
fight  against  a  great  city,  in  verse. 

^  Antonio  Machado.  Poesias  completas. 
Buenos  Aires  y  Mexico.  Espasa  Calpe 
Argentina. — A  deluxe  edition  in  a  series 
of  the  poets. 

V  Oscar  Rojas  Jimenez.  Isla.  Caracas. 
Viernes.  1940. — Meditative  poems. 

*  Remigio  Romero  y  Cordero.  Jesucris- 
to.  Quito.  Imprenta  Romero.  1940. — ^An 
epic  poem  on  the  life  of  Jesus. 

*  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  Canto  a  Es- 
paHa  Viva.  Mexico.  Miguel  N.  Lira. 

1941.  ca.  30  pp. — A  hymn  of  faith. 

*  F61ix  Torres  Rosado.  Sol  de  vida. 
Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1940. — Poems  of  a 
Puerto  Rican  artisan  poet. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

K  Luis  Cardoza  y  Aragdn.  La  nube  y 
el  reloj.  Mexico.  Pornia. — A  generous 
portfolio  of  reproductions  from  the 
modern  Mexican  painters. 

K  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Una 
temporada  de  opera  italiana  en  Mixico. 
Mexico.  Ediciones  Populares.  1939.  191 
pp. — A  cultural  chronicle. 

M  Adolfo  Salazar.  La  rosa  de  los  vientos 
en  la  musica  europea.  Mexico.  Fondo  dc 
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Cultura  Ecoa6mica.  1940.  278  pp. — A 
history  of  musk. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  Jos^  Gaos.  FUosofia  de  Maimdnides. 
Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana  en  Mexico. 
1940.  55  pp. — Reprint  of  the  1935  cente¬ 
nary  edition. 

V  Samuel  Ramos.  Hacia  un  nuevo  hu- 
manismo.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana 
en  M6dco.  1940.  155  pp. — A.  Morelian 
scholar  studies  the  present  day  philos- 
^hy. 

*  Joaquin  Xirau.  Amor  y  mundo.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1940.  236  pp. — By  a  Catalan  philos¬ 
opher  now  resident  in  Mexico. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  E.  Dzelepy.  Espejo  de  devostas. 
Mexico.  Sdneca.  1940. — ^England’s  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  Spanish  republic. 

*  George  H.  JafHn.  Los  modos  de  ini- 
ciacidn  del  contralor  judicial  de  la  cons- 
Mucionalidad  de  las  leyes  en  los  Estados 
Unidos. — ^Dr.  Roberto  Pecach.  Los  mo¬ 
dos  de  iniciacidn  del  contralor  judicial 
de  la  constitucionalidad  de  las  leyes  en  la 
Repuhlica  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Re¬ 
vista  Universitaria  “Juridicas  y  Socia- 
les.”  1939.  45  pp. — ^Two  studies  in  fed¬ 
eralism. 

*  Roberto  Mac-Lean  y  Estends.  Socio- 
logia.  Lima.  Ariel.  1938.  534  pp. — A 
college  textbook,  very  objective,  imper¬ 
sonal  and  academic. 

*  Antenor  Orrego.  El  Pueblo  conti- 
nente.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939. 
— Philosophical  and  cultural  aspects  of 
aprismo. 

*  Alfredo  L.  Palacios.  La  defensa  del 
valor  humano.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 

1939.  537  pp.  3  pesos  m.-n. — ^Argentine 
social  legislation. 

^  Manuel  Seoane.  Nuestra  America  y 
la  guerra.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1940.  — This  Aprista  finds  that  capital¬ 


ism  causes  imperialism  and  imperialism 
causes  war. 

K  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira.  La  actual  crisis 
del  mundo.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940. 
64  pp.  $1.25  m.-n. — ^Lectures  given  be¬ 
fore  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Let¬ 
ters,  Buenos  Aires. 

V  Abelardo  Villalpando  Retamozo.  La 
Cuestidn  del  indio.  Potosi.  Editorial  Po- 
tosi.  1939. — ^Address  to  the  Primer  Con- 
greso  Nacional  de  Facultades  de  Dere- 
cho,  June,  1939. 

*  Concha  de  Villareal.  Mexico  busca  un 
hombre.  Mexico.  “Libros  y  Revistas.” 
1940.  263  pp. — ^Economics,  society  and 
agriculture  imder  President  Cdrdenas. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 

V  Manuel  Gonzilez  Prada.  Anar  quia. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 176  pp. 
$13.  m.-n. — Reprinted  from  the  1936 
edition. 

*  Jos6  Ortega  y  Gasset.  El  libro  de  las 
Misiones.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe 
Argentina.  1940. — ^“Misidn  de  la  Uni- 
versidad,”  “Misidn  del  bibliotecario,” 
and  “Miseria  y  esplendor  de  la  traduc- 
ci6n.” 

*  Ram6n  P6rez  de  Ayala.  Las  mdsca- 
ras.  Buenos  Aires  y  Mexico.  Espasa 
Calpe  Argentina. — Essays  on  theatrical 
subjects. 

*  Roberto  Sinchez  Bolanos.  Medita- 
ciones  de  un  hombre  solitario.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  La  Nacidn.  1940.  139  pp. — 
Views  of  life  from  the  sidelines. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

^  Antonio  Abaunza.  Los  valores  psi- 
colSgicos  de  la  personalidad.  Mexico. 
Editorial  Sdneca.  1940. — Including  a 
treatment  of  the  most  recent  social  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  civil  war  and  exile. 

*  Rene  Fiilop-Miller.  El  triunfo  sobre 
el  dolor.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940. 
486  pp.  $6.00  m.-n. — The  story  of 
anesthesia;  from  the  German. 

*  S.  Hernindez  Ruiz,  D.  Tirado  Be- 
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nedi.  La  ciencia  de  la  educacidn.  M^- 
CO.  Atlantc.  1940.  484  pp. — ^Volume  II 
of  a  pedagogical  encyclopedia. 

M  Juan  Bautista  Morales.  El  gallo  pita- 
gdrico.  Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional 
Autonoma.  1940. — Selections  edited  by 
Mauricio  Magdaleno. 

*  Fermfn  Peraza  y  Sarausa.  Memoria 
de  los  trabajos  realizados  por  la  biblio- 
teca  municipal.  La  Habana.  Municipio 
de  La  Habana.  1940. 36  pp. — Its  accom- 

elishments  and  its  needs. 

'  Luis  B.  Prieto  y  Luis  Padrino.  La 
Escuela  Nueva  en  Venezuela.  Caracas. 
1940. — Innovations  and  experiments  in 
Venezuelan  schools. 

^  Juan  Roura-Parella.  Educacidn  y 
ciencia.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espaha  en 
Mexico.  1940.  220  pp. — ^Ideals,  methods 
and  practice  of  pedagogy. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

^  Benedetto  Croce.  Conversazioni  Cri- 
tiche.  Bari.  Laterza.  1939.  401  pp.  30 
lire. — The  veteran  reprints  from  Im  Cri- 
tica  five  long  essays  on  literature,  art, 
philosophy,  history,  etc. 

*  Mario  Penna.  Carducci.  Torino. 
Gambino.  1940.  357  pp.  18  lire. — 
Scholarly  and  reverent  appreciation. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  Sem  Benelli.  La  Festa.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1940. 264  pp.  15  lire. — ^A  picture 
of  today,  modern,  original,  quite  in  the 
Benelli  tradition. 

**  Giovanni  Descalzo.  Scogliere.  Mila¬ 
no.  Ceschina.  1940. 358  pp.  15  lire. — Sea 
stories. 

^  Giovanni  Laini.  I  diseredati.  Lugano. 
Istituto  Editoriale  Ticinese.  1940.  305 
pp.  3  francs. — ^A  hopeless  love  with 
financial  complications. 

*  Natal  Mario  Lugaro.  //  francobollo 
d'Astador.  Roma.  Sales.  1940.  91  pp.  4 
lire. — Adventures  of  a  stamp  collector 
in  search  of  a  rare  stamp. 

*  Guido  Milanesi.  Agiacsib.  Milano. 


Mondadori.  1940.  314  pp.  15  lire. — A 
picture  of  thoroughly  Italian  Corsica, 
corrupted  by  French  politics. 

*  Francesco  Perri.  Racconti  di  Aspro- 
monte.  Torino.  Societil  Editrice  Inter- 
nazionale.  306  pp.  12  lire. — ^Lively  and 
spontaneous  short  stories. 

■  Raul  Radice.  Tre  sorelle.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1940.  330  pp.  14  lire. — 
Moving  story  of  three  wrecked  lives. 

*  Cristoforo  Ruggieri.  U  pelago  e  la 
riva.  Trapani.  Casa  Editrice  Radio.  218 
pp.  12  lire. — Melodramatic  love  story; 
a  first  novel  by  a  poet. 

M  Renato  Zavataro.  Gratbna.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1940.  268  pp.  10  lire. — Story 
of  a  Tuscan  manor,  through  seven 
centuries. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

V  Renato  Belbenoit.  Inferno.  Milano. 
Garzanti.  1940.  20  and  25  lire. — The 
horrors  of  Devil’s  Island. 

^  Giuseppe  De6r.  UEvoluzione  delV- 
idea  dello  stato  ungherese.  Roma.  Edi- 
zioni  Roma.  1940.  160  pp.  15  lire. — 
History  of  the  Hungarian  State  from 
political  and  social  points  of  view. 

*  Gaetano  Falzone.  Itcdia  e  Ungheria 
nel  Risorgimento.  Palermo.  La  Gancia. 
1940.  38  pp.  5  lire. — Hungarian  patriots 
who  fought  with  Garibaldi. 

*  C.  Lanzani.  VOracolo  delfico.  Geno¬ 
va.  Albrighi,  Segati.  210  pp.  35  lire. — 
The  political  religion  of  the  ancient 
world. 

M  Pier  Ettore  Santangelo.  I  Buonaparte. 
Milano.  Garzanti.  1940.  720  pp.  100  and 
125  lire. — ^Napoleon  as  an  integral  part 
and  product  of  his  Corsican  family  and 
social  background. 

^  Gioacchino  Volpe.  ll  popolo  italiano 
tra  la  pace  e  la  guerra.  Milano.  Istituto 
per  gli  Studi  di  Politica  Internazionale. 
1940.  269  pp.  20  lire. — Italy’s  entrance 
into  the  first  World  War,  with  a  con¬ 
trasting  glance  at  1940. 
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ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  Antonio  Simoni.  /  Sidamo  fedeli  sud- 
diti  deWlmpero.  Bologna.  Cacciari. 
1940.  270  pp.  30  lire. — With  photo- 

graphs  and  glossary  . 

Graziano  dc  Tosi.  U  Ticino  com'i. 
Milano.  Unionc  TipograHca.  68  pp.  7 
lire. — History  and  problems  of  the 
fading  ‘‘italianit^”  of  the  region. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

K  Luciano  Boccini.  ll  problema  dei 
danni  di  guerra.  Bologna.  2^nichelli. 
1940. 286  pp.  25  lire. — Precedent,  theory 
and  analysis  of  Italian  rights. 

*  Curio  Mortari.  II  Fiume  d'oro  nero. 
Torino.  Society  Editrice  Internazionale. 
274  pp.  15  lire. — Popular  study  of  the 
oil  problem. 

*  G.  Silvano  Spinetti.  Fascismo  e  li¬ 
berty.  Padova.  C.  E.  D.  A.  M.  1940.  123 
pp.  15  lire. — Italy’s  solution  of  the  world 
crisis. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  Antonio  Lombardi.  Critica  delle  Me- 
tafisiche,  Roma.  Bardi.  1940.  353  pp. — 
From  a  vaguely  Thomistic  standpoint. 
*  Orio  Vergani.  Festa  di  maggio.  To¬ 
rino.  Societa  Editrice  Internazionale. 
287  pp.  12  lire. — Sketches  of  a  holiday 
dear  to  Italian  hearts. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

K  Manuel  Bandeira,  editor.  Antologia 
dos  poetas  brasileiros  da  fuse  parnasiana. 
Rio.  Ministerio  da  Educa^ao  e  Saude. 
1940.  294  pp.  8$000. — Selections,  with 
biographical  and  critical  notes. 

K  Manuel  Bandeira,  editor.  Antologia 
dos  poetas  brasileiros  da  fase  romantica. 
Rio.  Ministerio  da  Educa^ao  e  Saude. 
1940.  379  pp.  8f000. — ^From  Maciel 
Monteiro  to  Castro  Alves. 

*  Ivan  Lins.  Ruiz  de  Alarcdn.  Rio. 


“Emiel.”  1940.  90  pp. — Biographical- 
critical  study  of  the  Mexican-Spanish 
dramatist. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND 
DRAMA 

^  Darcy  Azambuja.  Romance  Anti  go. 
P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1940.  234  pp. — 
Harking  back  to  the  colonial  days. 

M  R.  Magalhaes  Junior.  Carlota  Joaqui- 
na.  Rio.  Ministerio  da  £duca9ao  e 
Saude.  1940. 194  pp.  5$000. — A  three  act 
comedy. 

M  De  Sousa  Junior.  Um  Clarao  Rasgou 
o  Ceu.  P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1940.  267 
pp. — ^Novel  of  two  parallel  tragedies. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY,  BIOG¬ 
RAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

*  Manuel  Ribeiro.  Vida  e  morte  de 
Madre  Mariana  Alcoforado.  Lisboa.  Si 
da  Costa.  1940.  335  pp. — ^Including  a 
translation  of  the  famous  Franciscan’s 
Cartas  Portuguisas. 

PORTUGUESE  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  Athos  Damasceno  Ferreira.  Imagens 
Sentimentais  da  Cidade.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1940. 194  pp. — Sketches  and  fan¬ 
tasies  of  Porto  Alegre. 

*  Claudio  de  Souza.  Terra  do  Fogo. 
Rio.  P.  E.  N.  Club.  1939.  179  pp.— A 
trip  made  two  years  ago. 

PORTUGUESE  PUBLIC 
QUESTIONS 

*  A.  Carneiro  Leao.  Sociedade  Rural. 
Rio.  A.  Noite.  368  pp.  lOfOOO.  —  Its 

eroblems  and  its  future. 

'  Emilio  Willems.  AssimilofSo  e  popu- 
locoes  marginals  no  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo. 
Cia.Editora  Nacional.  1940.  343  pp. — 
Natural  and  assisted  programs  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  elements,  etc. 
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PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

V  Albino  Forjaz  de  Sampaio.  Como 
devo  formar  a  minha  biblioteca.  Lisboa. 
Si  da  Costa.  1938.  104  pp. — Sound 
advice  for  a  well-rounded  private  library, 
with  ample  bibliographical  informa¬ 
tion. 

**  Jos6  Licinio  Rendeiro.  A  Arte  e  os 
artistas  na  Romenia.  Lubango (Angola). 
Tipograha  “Vouga.”  1939.  50  pp. — 
Illustrated;  historical  introduction  and 
biographical  notes. 

*  Paris  AntOnio  S.  Michaile.  Ensaios 
contempordneos.  Sao  Paulo.  Guaira. 
1940.  207  pp. — ^Essays  on  science  and 
philosophy. 

^  Frei  Hector  Pinto.  Imogen  da  vida 
cristd.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1940.  251 
pp. — Volume  III,  notes  and  preface  by 
Pe.  M.  Alves  Correia. 

*  Francisco  Rodrigues  Lobo.  Poesias. 
Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1940.  191  pp. — 
Selected  and  edited  by  Alfonso  Lopes 
Vieira. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

K  Hannah  Closs.  Tristan.  London. 
Dakers.  1940.  342  pp.  9s.  6d. — A  psy¬ 
chological  interpretation. 

*  Donald  Murdoch  Frame.  Montaigne 
in  France  1812-1852.  New  York.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press.  1940.  308  pp. 
$3.00. — The  appreciation  of  his  self-por¬ 
trayal. 

*  Henry  A.  Grubbs.  Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau.  Princeton.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1941.  310  pp.  $3.00. — The 
“Horace  and  Pindar”  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

^  Alrik  Gustafson.  Six  Scandinavian 
Novelists.  Princeton.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1940.  367  pp.  $3.50, — ^Lie, 
Jacobsen,  Heidenstamm,  Lagerlof, 
Hamsun,  Undset. 

*  A  Franz  Kafl(a  Miscellany.  New 
York.  Twice  a  Year  Press.  1940.  97  pp. 
$2.00. — ^Extracts  from  his  own  work, 
with  appreciations  by  various  emi¬ 


nences. 

A.  A.  Roback.  The  Story  of  Yiddish 
Literature.  New  York.  Yiddish  Scien¬ 
tific  Institute.  1940.  448  pp.  $3.00. — 
From  the  formation  of  the  Yiddish  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  present. 

ENGLISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  Harold  Courlander.  The  Caballero. 
New  York.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  1940. 
443  pp.  $2.50. — ^That  ineffable  Dwnin- 
ican,  Truxillo. 

*  Meade  Minnigerode.  The  Terror  of 
Peru.  New  York.  Farrar  &  Rinehart. 
1940.  305  pp.  $2.50.— A  St.  Malo  mer¬ 
chant  in  Lima. 

K  Denis  de  Rougemont.  Love  in  the 
Western  World.  New  York.  Harcourt 
Brace.  1940.  308  pp.  $3.00. — ^The  Occi¬ 
dental  conception  of  love  and  marriage. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  Octave  Aubry.  The  Second  Empire. 
Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1940.  638  pp. 
$5.00.  — The  France  of  Jena  and  Wa- 
gram  bore  the  seeds  of  the  recent  disas¬ 
ters. 

*  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla.  From  Pan¬ 
ama  to  Verdun.  Philadelphia.  Dorrance. 
1940.  277  pp.  $250. — The  man  who 
started  the  Panama  Canal. 

*  J6r6me  Carcopino.  Daily  Life  in 
Ancient  Rome.  New  Haven.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1940.  342  pp.  $4.00. — A 
reconstruction  by  a  professor  in  the 
Ecole  Fran^aise  de  Rome. 

*  Gilbert  Chinard.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  as  the  French  Knew  Him.  Prince¬ 
ton.  Princeton  University  Press.  1940. 
161  pp. — K  collection  of  texts,  trans¬ 
lated  and  edited. 

Oskar  Maria  Graf.  The  Life  of  My 
Mother.  New  York.  Howell  S<Mkin. 
1940.  582  pp.  $2.75. — The  devotion  of  a 
peasant  woman  to  the  good  life,  in  the 
face  of  growing  Nazism. 

*  E.  N.  van  Kleffens.  Juggernaut  over 
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Holland.  New  York.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1941.  195  pp.  $2.00. — ^The 
Dutch  Foreign  Minister’s  personal  story 
of  the  invasion. 

*  My  Name  is  Million.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1940.  269  pp.  $2.50. — ^An 
anonymous  English  woman’s  expe¬ 
riences  at  the  siege  of  Warsaw. 

*  Shaemas  O’Sheel.  Seven  Periods  of 
Irish  History.  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flan¬ 
ders  Hall.  120  pp.  75c. — Another  series 
of  British  blunders. 

*  Michael  Prawdin.  The  Mongol  Em¬ 
pire.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1940.  581 
pp.  $5.00. — ^Total  war  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

K  Paul  M.  Spurlin.  Montesquieu  in 
America.  University,  Louisiana.  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  Press.  1940. 302  pp. 
$3.00. — His  influence  is  still  a  moot 
question. 

ENGLISH  VERSE 

*  A.  Closs  and  W.  F.  Mainland.  Ger¬ 
man  Lyrics  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
London.  Duckworth.  1940.  94  pp.  6  s. 
— ^Two  Bristol  University  professors 
make  a  broadly  representative  anthology 
from  a  very  much  neglected  period. 

^  Jean  Arthur  Rimbaud.  A  Season  in 
Hell.  Norfolk,  Connecticut.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1939.  103  pp.  $1.00. — ^French  text 
with  a  translation  by  Delmore  Schwartz. 

ENGLISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

*  A  Nation  Builds.  New  York.  Ger¬ 
man  Library  of  Information.  1940.  133 
pp.  —  Germany’s  new  domestic  and 
public  architecture. 

ENGLISH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  Henry  J.  Allen.  Venezuela.  New 
York.  E^ubleday  Doran.  1940.  289  pp. 
$3.50. — A  complete  and  authoritative  . 
survey. 

*  Babette  Deutsch.  Heroes  of  the  Kale- 


vala.  New  York.  Julian  Messner.  1940. 
238  pp.  $2.50. — Prose  version  of  the 
Finnish  Iliad. 

*  Nicholas  Roosevelt.  Venezuela’s 
Place  in  the  Sun.  New  York.  Round 
Table  Press.  1940.  88  pp.  $1.00.— What 
to  see  and  how.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

^  The  Belgian  Campaign  and  the  Sur¬ 
render  of  the  Belgian  Army.  New  York. 
Belgian  American  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion.  1940.  85  pp.  50c. — Chiefly  docu¬ 
ments. 

*  Britain’s  Design  on  Norway.  New 
York.  German  Library  of  Information. 
1940.  68-62  pp. — ^Text  of  White  Book 
No.  4. 

*  Documents  on  the  Events  Preceding 
the  Outbreak^  of  the  War.  New  York. 
German  Library  of  Information.  1940. 
549  pp. — How  it  all  came  about. 

*  Sebastian  Haflner.  Germany:  Jel(yll 
and  Hyde.  New  York.  Dutton.  1941. 
318  pp.  $2.50. — ^A  detailed  study  of  Naz¬ 
ism  and  its  leaders. 

**  Hewlett  Johnson.  The  Soviet  Power. 
New  York.  Modern  Age  Books.  1940. 
352  pp.  $2.50. — ^The  D^n  of  Canter¬ 
bury  studies  the  economic-political- 
military  assets  of  Russia. 

*  Yoshi  S.  Kuno.  Japanese  Expansion 
on  the  Asiatic  Continent.  Berkeley.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Press.  Vol.  I,  1937. 
373  pp.  Vol.  II,  1940.  416  pp.  $4.00 
each. — ^Japan  and  Russia,  Korea,  China. 

*  Ralph  O.  Nafziger.  International 
News  and  the  Press.  New  York.  Wilson. 
1940.  193  pp.  $3.75. — An  annotated 
bibliography. 

*  Clarence  Senior.  Democracy  Comes 
to  a  Cotton  Kingdom.  Mexico.  Centro 
de  Estudios  Pedagdgicos  e  Hispanoame- 
ricanos.  56  pp. — Evolution  of  the  ejido 
system  in  the  Laguna  District. 

*  Otto  D.  Tolischus.  They  Wanted 
War.  New  York.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock. 
1940.  340  pp.  $3.00.— -German  aims  and 
aspirations. 
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Yi-Fang  Wu  and  Frank  W.  Price. 
China  Rediscovers  her  West.  New  York. 
Friendship  Press.  1940.  210  pp.  $1.00. — 
The  uninvaded  part  of  China  stages  a  re- 
markable  comeback. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

Am^rico  Castro.  The  Meaning  of 
Spanish  Civilization.  Princeton.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1940. 29  pp.  Gratis. 
— His  inaugural  lecture  as  Emory  L. 
Ford  Professor  of  Spanish  at  Princeton. 

J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis.  English-Da- 
nish-Norwegian  and  Danish-Norwe- 
gian-English  Dictionary.  Philadelphia. 
David  McKay.  758  pp.  $2.00. — ^Third 
revision  of  MacLaughlin’s  Dictionary. 

*  Dr.  Adalbert  Ebner.  German  Forests. 
New  York.German  Library  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  1940.  127  pp. — Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated. 

^  Lewis  Hanke  and  Miron  Burgin, 
editors.  Handbook  of  Latin  American 
Studies.  No.  5.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1940.  476  pp. — ^Publi¬ 
cations  in  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences,  during  1939. 

*  Ben  Martin.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Schmidt.  New  York.  Vanguard  Press. 
1940.  81  pp.  $125. — ^Democracy  versus 
dictatorship  in  fimny  pictures. 

^  P.  P.  Nicholas.  Thus  Answered 
Mazda.  New  York.  Privately  Printed. 
1939.  253  pp.  $2.50. — ^The  spirit  of 
Ancient  Greece  in  the  modem  world  of 
science. 

*  Wessely’s  Swedish-English  and  Eng- 
lish-Swedish  Dictionary.  Philadelphia. 
David  McKay.  735  pp.  $2.00. — A  new, 
revised  and  enlarged  edition. 

RUMANIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  Jean  Abcrman.  Curentul  antintelec- 
tualist  francez.  Bucuresti.  Tiparul  Uni- 
versitar.  1939.  340  pp. — Criticism  of  the 
work  of  Bergson,  Lachelier  and  Bou- 
troux. 


*  Mircea  Florian.  Cunoastere  si  Exis- 
tenta.  Bucuresti.  Societatea  Romana  de 
Filosohe.  1939.  271  pp. — ^The  problem 
of  knowledge  and  existence  as  reflected 
in  the  various  conceptions  of  contem¬ 
porary  philosophy. 

RUSSIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  M.  M.  Rosental.  Voprosi  EstetH(i 
Plel^hanova.  Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1939. 
200  pp. — An  examination  of  certain 
aspects  of  Plekhanov’s  theories  on  art. 

SWEDISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  E.  O.  Burman.  Hegels  RdttsfUosofi. 
Uppsala.  Wretmans  Boktryckeri.  1939. 
112  pp. — In  which  it  is  seen  as  not  so 
outmoded  as  some  people  think. 

• 

Germany  ranks  second  only  to  the 
United  States  in  number  of  movie  thea¬ 
ters. 

“The  type  proves  nothing,  because  it 
has  no  life;  the  individual  proves 
nothing,  because  he  is  unique.  A  neat 
dilemma;  but  Moli^re  and  Ibsen  have 
managed  to  elude  its  horns.” — Albert 
Gu6rard. 

One  of  the  three  Latin-American  jour¬ 
nalists  to  receive  the  1940  Cabot  award 
for  “advancing  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  peoples  of  South,  Central 
and  North  America”  is  Bool(s  Abroad’s 
correspondent  the  Honduran-Mexican 
scholar  and  writer  Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle. 

The  prize  founded  by  Baron  Armand 
Liman  de  Nieuwenhove  for  the  best 
book  on  Venezuelan  emancipation  has 
been  awarded  for  the  first  time  to  Dr. 
Caracciolo  Parra  P6rez  for  his  Historia 
de  la  Primera  Reptiblica.  The  prize, 
given  through  the  Belgian  and  French 
ambassadors  in  Caracas,  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  and  will  consist  of  a 
work  of  art. 


